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Some  Fast  Trains  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 


ftoUth  rCYYV    ^bitcbal1  terminal 


8.&0. 


JMost  Convenient  entrance  to 

Greater  JVew  ^ork 


Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


Cbe  "Royal  Limited" 


DAILY    BETWEEN 


Hew  Y°rh     ,#     Philadelphia 
Baltimore     ^      CQasbington 

The    Finest    Daylight    Train    in    the    World 

LEAVES    NEW     YORK     3.00     P.    M  LEAVES    WASHINGTON     3.00    P.   M. 

COVERS     THE     DISTANCE     IN     FIVE    HOURS 

exclusively  pullman  equipment 
parlor  Cars,      Cafe  Smoking  Cars 
Observation  parlor  Cars 
Superb  Dining  Cars 


Cbe  "Duquesne  Limited  " 


DAILY   BETWEEN 


PITTSBURG 
PHILADELPHIA 
NEW   YORK 


LEAVES    PITTSBURG   6.30   P.    M.  ARRIVES   PHILADELPHIA    5.35   A.   M. 

ARRIVES   NEW   YORK   8.07   A.    M. 


1ST  2D 

CLASS  CLASS 

PITTSBURG   TO    PHILADELPHIA    $8.00  $7  50 

PITTSBURGH    TO    NEW    YORK              9.00  8.50 


PULLMAN    DRAWING    ROOM    SLEEPING    CARS 
PITTSBURG   TO    PHILADELPHIA    ANO    NEW    YORK 
DINING    CAR    SERVES    SUPPER 


Cbe  "pittsburg  Limited" 


DAILY   BETWEEN 


NEW   YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURG 


LEAVES   NEW  YORK    7.00   P    M.  LEAVES   PHILADELPHIA   9.35    P.    M. 

ARRIVES   PITTSBURG   8.55   A.   M. 


1ST  2D 

CLASS  CLASS 

NEW    YORK    TO    PITTSBURG  $9.00  $8.50 

PHILADELPHIA   TO    PITTSBURG         8.00  7.50 


PULLMAN    DRAWING    ROOM    SLEEPING    CARS 
NEW   YORK    AND    PHILADELPHIA   TO    PITTSBURG 
DINING    CAR    SERVES    BREAKFAST 


0>e  u]^ew  ^ork-Cbicaqo 
Limited''      #      /* 


DAILY    BETWEEN 


New  York  &  Philadelphia 
Baltimore  fi  Washington 
pittsburg   fi  &  Chicago 


PULLMAN     DRAWING     ROOM     SLEEPING     CARS 
PARLOR     OBSERVATION     CARS 
PULLMAN     STANDARD     SLEEPING     CARS 
DINING    CARS     EN    ROUTE 


'Cbe  "JVew  'York-Cincinnati- 
St.  Louis  Limited"  & 
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f4ew  Y°rh  <*  Philadelphia 
Baltimore  fi  Washington 
Cincinnati    fi    St.  Louis 


PULLMAN     DRAWING     ROOM     SLEEPING    CARS 
PULLMAN     OBSERVATION    SLEEPING     CARS 
DINING    CARS    EN    ROUTE 


Cbe  "Royal  Blue  Line" 


NEW  YORK  a*  PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE  a*  WASHINGTON 


FINEST     AND     FASTEST     SERIES    OF     TRAINS     IN     AMERICA 

PALATIAL     COACHES.     PULLMAN     PARLOR     AND     DRAWING     ROOM     CARS 

SUPERB     DINING     AND     CAFE    CAR     SERVICE 


Ten  Trains   in    Each    Direction 


THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

PASSENGER    DEPARTMENT. 


D.    B.   MARTIN, 

MANAGER   PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 


Baltimore,    October   1st,    1900. 


TO  THE  TRAVELING  PUBLIC:  — 

The  current  number  of  the  Book  of  the 
Royal  Blue  opens  its  fourth  volume. 

In  presenting  its  pages  to  you  from  month 
to  month,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the 
growing  interest  manifested,  as  each  number 
appears. 

As  there  are  many  inquiries  received  as 
to  how  copies  of  the  magazine  can  be  obtained 
regularly,  we  beg  to  announce  a  limited  num- 
ber can  be  obtained  gratuitously  each  month 
from  any  of  the  principal  ticket  offices  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  It  will 
also  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  for  one  year  on  re- 
ceipt of  Fifty  (50)  Cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Complete  sets  of  Volume  No.  3  will  be 

bound  in  Royal  Blue  cloth  if  sent  to  this 

office  prepaid  with  remittance  of  50  cents 

cash  to  pay  for  binding  and  return  express 

charges. 

D.  B.  MARTIN, 

Mgr.  Pass.  Traffic,  B.&O.R.R. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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A  MODEL  TICKET  OFFICE. 


AT  the  corner  of  34th  Street  and  Broad- 
way in  New  York  City  may  be  found 
the  most  unique  up-to-date  railroad 
ticket  office  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  up  town  office  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  one  of  the  most  fashionable  sections  of 
the  great  metropolis,  the  office  was  re- 
modeled to  be  in  keeping  with  its  surround- 
ings. The  office  in  itself  is  not  large, 
occupying  a  room  not  over  25  x  40  feet, 
but  its  attractiveness  has  placed  it  in 
advance  of  all  other  modern  offices  of  its 
kind. 

The  interior  decorations  are  principally 
of  the  Louis  XIV  period.  The  walls  are 
paneled  in  rich  relief,  painted  in  a  trans- 
parent forest  green,  shading  off  to  a  lighter 
tone  in  the  center  of  each.  At  the  top  of 
each  panel  is  a  handsomely  modeled  car- 
touche of  the  Louis  XIV  period.  The 
pilasters  are  also  richly  modeled  in  the 
same  style  with  graceful  Ionic  capitals  and 
finished  in  an  old  ivory  effect  which  brings 
the  pilasters  out  in  a  light,  dainty  and  yet 
effective  manner.  The  wainscoting  which 
goes  around  the  entire  office  is  four  feet 
high,  and  is  of  a  sage  green  marble  beauti- 
fully polished  and  yet  cool  and  resting  to 
look  upon. 

The  ceiling  is  also  richly  modeled  in  the 
style  of  Louis  XIV,  finished  in  an  old  ivory 
effect  blending  to  a  lighter  tone  in  thecenter. 

The  floor  is  of  marble  mosaic  with  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  crest,  faithfully  carried 
out  in  colors,  as  a  center-piece  opposite  the 
diagonal  entrance.  The  making  of  this 
crest  represents  a  large  amount  of  patience 
and  labor,  some  of  the  pieces  of  marble 
used  being  no  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin. 


The  counter  rail  which  divides  the  recep- 
tion from  the  ticket  and  private  offices  is 
of  solid  bronze,  finished  in  an  oxidized 
natural  green  to  harmonize  with  the  wall 
treatment  and  thegreen  marblewainscoting. 

In  the  center  of  the  ceiling  and  in  the 
center  of  each  of  the  front  and  side  win- 
dows, as  well  as  over  the  doorway  are 
beautiful  opalescent  globes  softly  diffusing 
the  rays  of  the  incandescent  electric  lights. 

All  of  the  furniture,  including  the  desks, 
chairs,  ticket  cases,  etc.,  are  in  the  richest 
of  mahogany,  the  color  of  which  blends 
beautifully  with  the  surroundings. 

The  most  novel  feature  introduced  in 
this  ticket  office  is  the  ticket  cabinet  of 
solid  mahogany,  twelve  feet  long,  three 
feet  deep  and  five  feet  high.  The  cabinet 
is  divided  into  four  sections  of  shallow 
drawers  with  a  series  of  thirteen  pegs  in 
each  drawer  on  which  the  tickets  are  placed. 
There  are  twenty-four  drawers  in  the  end 
sections  and  nineteen  drawers  in  each 
(.■enter  section,  a  total  of  eighty-six  drawers 
with  a  capacity  of  over  1,118  forms  of 
tickets.  There  is  also  a  separate  division 
above  the  cabinet  for  Pullman  and  sleeping 
car  tickets.  The  tickets  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  and  the  drawers  are 
lettered  in  plain  white  letters.  The  drawers 
are  locked  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  of 
folding  panels  at  each  end  supplied  with 
safety  locks,  so  that  by  locking  the  panels 
the  entire  series  of  drawers  are  immovable. 
The  cabinet  was  specially  designed  by  the 
decorators  to  meet  all  requirements  of  a 
railroad  ticket  office,  and  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  it  has  proven  more  than  satis- 
factory. The  effect  is  neat  and  far  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the  old  style  drop 
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front  ticket  cases,  and  it  is  the  only  cabinet 
of  its  kind  in  existence. 

In  the  front  of  the  building  is  a  "  Mar- 
quise" projecting  about  four  feet.  It  is  of 
wrought  iron  and  prismatic  glass  with 
small  shields  placed  as  to  almost  touch 
■each  other.  There  is  just  enough  orna- 
mentation on  the  Marquise  to  render  a 
handsome  effect  to  the  exterior.  The  entire 
alterations,  decorations  and  furnishings, 
including  the  ticket  cabinet,  were  designed 
and  executed  by  F.  Gehlen  &  Sons  of  New 
York  City. 

As  to  location,  there  is  probably  no 
other  ticket  office  in  New  York  more  favor- 
ably situated.  On  the  same  block  is  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  and  catecornered  across 
Broadway  is  the  New  York  Herald  building. 
Overhead  is  the  6th  Avenue  Elevated  Rail- 
way, while  the  Broadway  and  6th  Avenue 
and  34th  Street  surface  lines  pass  the  door, 
making  the  office  easy  of  access  to  all  por- 
tions of  central  New  York.  The  shopping 
district  lies  between  14th  and  23d  Streets. 
Some  idea  as  to  the  convenience  of  this 
office  to  the  "heart  of  New  York"  can  be 
obtained  from  the  list  of  principal  places 
in  its  vicinity.  These  places  are  all  con- 
veniently reached  from  Whitehall  Terminal, 
South  Ferry,  by  the  3d  and  6th  Avenue 
Elevated  lines. 

HOTELS. 

Albemarle Broadway  and  24th  Street 

Bartholdi Broadway  and  23d  Street 

Earllngton 55  West  27th  Street 

Fifth  Avenue Broadway  and  23d  Street 

Grand Broadway  and  31st  Street 

Grand  Union Fouth  Avenue  and  42d  Street 

Gllsey Broadway  and  29th  Street 

Hoffman  House, Broadway  and  25th  Street 

Holland  House Fifth  Avenue,  Cor.  30th  Street 

Herald  Square 116  West  34tli  Street 

Imperial Broadway  and  31st  Street 

Manhattan 19  East  42d  Street 

Marlborough.. Broadway  and  36tli  Street 

Murray  Hill Park  Avenue  and  4(jth  street 

Normandie Broadway  and  38th  street 

Park  Avenue. Fourth  Avenue  and  32d  Street 

St.  Cloud Broadway  and  42d  Street 

Sturtevant Broadway  and  29th  Street 

Waldorf-Astoria .Fifth  Avenue  and  31th  Street 

ART  GALLERIES. 

\.  ademy  of  Design Fourth  Avenue.  Cor.  23d  street 

American  Art  Association 6  East  23d  Street 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

I  entral  Park,  West,  Cor.  77th  Street 

American  Water  Color  Society... 52  East  23d  Strei  I 

Cooper  Union Third  Avenue  and  8th  street 

Fifth  Avenue 366  Fifth  Avenue 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  I  entral  Park  and  East  32d  Street 
New  T-.ik  Historical  Museum. .Second  Ave..  Cor,  11th  street 

COLLEGES  AND  SEMINARIES. 

Academy  Holy  Cross SIS  West  12d  street 

Academj  Sacred  Heart -49  West  i ; t ii  street 


Bellevue  Medical  College 21  EastSStn  Street 

College  City  of  Xew  York 17  Lexington  Ave • 

College  of  Pharmacy 115  West  68tli  Sit t 

i  ollegeof  Physicians  and  Surgeons 437  West  59th  street 

De  La  Salle  Institute 105  West  59th  street 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary 736  Lexlugton  Avenue 

Xew  York  Academy  of  Medicine 17  West  43d  Street 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry 205  East  23d  Street 

Xew  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College. .Ave.  A  6  Id  Street 

s.u  •,  nrk  College  of  Music 128  East  5Sth  Street 

New  York  Law  School  120  Broadway 

Xew  York  Post  Graduate  Medical  College,  301  East  20th  Street 

Xew  York  Preparatory 15  West  43d  Street 

New  York  University University  Heights 

Normal  College Park  Avenue  and  68th  Street 

P.  E.  Theological  Seminary. 

West  20th,  Xinth  Avenue  and  Tenth  Avenue 

Rutgers  Female  College 75  West  55th  Street 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College 30  West  16th  Street 

Science  and  Art Cooper  Unlou 

Training  School  for  Nurses 301  East  20th  Street 

Union  Theological  Seminary 700  Park  Avenue 

University  of  Medicine 410  East  26th  Street 

w.uiians  Medical  College 321  East  15th  Street 

LIBRARIES. 

American  Geographical 11  West  29th  Street 

American  Institute 113  West  38th  street 

American  Xumismatic 17  West  ltd  Street 

Cathedral 123  East  50th  Street 

City,  •Free" City  Hall 

Lenox 895  Fifth  Avenue 

Masonic 75  West  23d  street 

Mechanical  Engineers 12  West  3ist  street 

Mechanics  and  Tradesmen 20  West  44th  Street 

Mercantile 15  Astor  Place 

Methodist  Book 150  Fifth  Avenue 

Ncii  Fork  Academy  of  Medicine 17  West  43d  Street 

New  York  Historical Second  Avenue,  Cor.  11th  Street 

Xew  York  Hospital 6  West  16th  Street 

Y.  M.  C.  A 52  East  23d  Street 

HOSPITALS. 

American  Veterinary 141  West  54th  Street 

Babies1 659  Lexington  Avenue 

Bellevue Foot  East  26th  Street 

Church 104  West  41st  street 

Columbus 223  East  26lh  Street 

French  Beuevolent 320  West  34th  Street 

Metropolitan 1307  Lexington  Avenue 

Metropolitan.  Throat 351  West  34th  Street 

Mothers  and  Babies 218  East  34th  Street 

Mt.  slnal 66th  Street,  Cor.  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  College  Veterinary  Surgeons,  151  East  57th  Street 

Xew  York  Opthalmlc 201  East  23d  Street 

Xew  York  Polyclinic 214  East  34th  Street 

New  York  Post  Graduate 301  East  aoth  Street 

New  York  Sanitarium  247  West 49th  street 

New  York  Skin  and  Cancer 243  East  31th  Street 

Nursery  and  Childs' 571  Lexington  Avenue 

St.  Andrew's 213  East  17th  Street 

St.  Elizabeth's 225  West3lst  street 

si.  Mary's  407  West  31th  Street 

Women's  Infirmary 247  West  19th  Street 

THEATRES. 

Academy  of  Music 2  Irving  Place 

American Eighth  Avenue  and  42d  street 

Bijou  1229  Broadwaj 

Broadway Broadway  and  list  street 

t  aslno Broadway  and  39th  street 

i  arnegle  Hall Seventh  Avenue,  Cor.  57th  street 

i  bickering  Hall Fifth  Avenue,  Cor.  IStli  Street 

ilqne U95  Broadway 

(  riteriou Broadway  and  44th  street 

1,  ,ii   , Broadway  and  3tlth  Street 
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Eden   Musec ..55  West  23d  street 

Empire Broadway,  Cor.  10th  street 

Garden Madison  Avenue  anil  '.'It  It  street 

Gar  rick 65  West  35th  Street 

Grand  Opera  House Eighth  Avenue  and  23d  street 

Herald  Square Broadway  and  35tb  street 

Knickerbocker Broadway  and  38th  St! t 

Coster  .v  r. i urs 145  West  3Ub  street 

Lenox  Lyceum 623  Madison  Avenue 

Lyceum Fourth  Avenue  and  33d  street 

Madison  Square.  s  West 21th  street 

Madison  Square  Garden.. Madison  Ave..  26th  and27th  Streets 

Manhattan Broadway  and  :-!:ld  street 

Metropolitan  Opera  House..  Broadway,  39th  ami  mi  i,  Si  reets 

Murray  Hill ::sl  Lexington  Avenue 

New  York Broadway  and  45tti  Street 

Proctor's Broadwas  and  28th  Streel 

Wal lack's Broadway  and  30th  street 

Weber*  Field's - 1215  Broadway 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

New  York  Hera  hi Herald  Square 

Dewey  Arch Fifth  Avenne  and 24th  street 

Bryant  Park,  "Site  of  New  Public  Library," 

Filth  Avenue  and  I'M  Street 

Central  Park 59th  street  to  110th  street 


portion  of  Broadway.  The  City  Hall  and 
municipal  buildings  in  City  Hall  Park  are 
within  five  minutes'  walk  to  the  north  on 
Broadway.  At  the  edge  of  City  Hall  Bark 
is  a  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  the  Revolu- 
tionary hero,  with  arms  pinioned,  as  he  was 
about  to  meet  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  British  under  charge  of  being  a  spy. 

To  the  east  of  this  park  is  a  street 
known  as  Park  Row,  running  obliquely  from 
Broadway  at  Ann  Street  northward  into  the 
Bowery.  The  portion  of  Park  Row  directly 
opposite  City  Hall  is  designated  as  news- 
paper row — from  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
location  of  most  of  New  York's  large  news- 
papers— World,  Sun,  Times,  Tribune,  Journal, 
Press,  Commercial  Advertiser,  Staats-Zei- 
tung.  The  travel  to  and  from  the  entrance 
Brooklyn  Bridge  is  through  City  Hall  Park 
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MAIN    TICKET    AND    FREliiHT    OFFICE    BALTIMORE   &    "Hlt>    RAII.KuAH,    AT    No.   431    BROADWAY.    NEW     Y.'KK    CITY. 


The  main  office  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  in  New  York  City  is  located  at 
434  Broadway,  corner  of  Howard  Street, 
and  is  probably  the  largest  railroad  office 
in  the  city.  It  is  occupied  by  representa- 
tives of  both  the  Passenger  and  Freight 
departments.  This  locality  is  among  the 
large  jobbing,  dry  goods,  silk,  fur  and  cloak 
houses  of  the  metropolis. 

The  downtown  office  is  located  at  172 
Broadway  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Maiden  Lane; — Broadway  dividing 
Cortlandt  Street  and  Maiden  Lane,  the 
former  extending  from  Broadway  to  North 
River  and  the  latter  from  Broadway  to 
Berlin  Slip,  opening  on  East  River  in  the 
heart  of  the  Marine  district. 

The  locality  around  this  office  is  prob- 
ably the  most  interesting  in  New  York 
City.  The  office  is  but  one  block  north  of 
Liberty  Street  in  the  midst  of  the  busiest 


and  many  thousands  dailycross  the"Bridge" 
by  the  trolley  car,  cable  car  or  on  foot. 
Passengers  can  reach  any  part  of  Brooklyn, 
including  Coney  Island  and  other  outlying 
places  by  using  the  trolley  car  from  the 
New  York  entrance  to  the  bridge,  there 
being  no  transfer  or  change  of  cars. 

Just  south  of  the  park  lies  the  main 
post  office,  occupying  an  entire  block  and 
similar  in  design  to  most  of  Uncle  Sam's 
earlier  buildings.  To  the  east  of  the  post 
office,  facing  on  Park  Row  is  the  tallest  office 
building  in  the  world,  the  Syndicate  build- 
ing, thirty-three  stories  in  height.  To  the 
west  of  the  post  office  on  Broadway  is  the 
well-known  Astor  House,  one  of  the  largest 
and  oldest  hotels  in  the  city. 

Directly  south  of  the  Astor  House, 
across  Vesey  Street  is  St.  Paul's  church 
and  graveyard.  At  this  church  Washing- 
ton worshipped  in   the  early  days  of  the 
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Nation's  growth.  The  graveyai'd  and  vaults 
under  the  church  are  the  resting  places  of 
many  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers  of  Man- 
hattan. A  peculiar  feature  of  this  edifice 
is  that  the  steeple  arises  from  the  rear  end 
of  the  structure. 

Between  this  church  and  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  office  at  172  Broadway  one  passes 
the  offices  of  the  "Evening  Post,"  "Mail 
and  Express,"  and  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company's  building. 

Maiden  Lane,  as  is  well  known,  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  jewelry  and  diamond 
interests  of  the  city,  store  after  store  being 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
those  articles.  Woe  be  to  the  "crook" 
that  ventures  into  this  district,  as  the 
cleverest  detectives  in  the  police  depart- 
ment are  constantly  on  the  lookout  there 
for  suspicious  characters. 

A  walk  of  five  minutes  from  Broadway 
and  Maiden  Lane  will  bring  one  to  any  part 
of  the  "financial  district,"  so  called  from 
its  being  the  location  of  large  Trust  com- 
panies, Insurance  companies,  banking  in- 
stitutions, the  Stock  Exchange,  etc.  Wall 
Street,  starting  from  Trinity  church — the 
richest  church  corporation  in  this  country 
— is  but  four  blocks  away.  This  street  is 
a  narrow  one,  less  than  half  a  mile  in 
length,  terminating  at  Wall  Street  Ferry 
on  the  East  River.  Although  a  small  street 
in  size,  it  is  by  no  means  small  in  the  size 
and  character  of  the  transactions  taking 
place  there.  Here  and  in  the  adjacent 
streets  north  and  south  of  Wall,  as  Nassau, 
Broad,  William,  Pine,  Beaver,  LibertyStreets, 
are  located  the  financial  institutions  afore 
mentioned.  The  executive  offices  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  System  are  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Wall  Street  in 
the  First  National  Bank  building.  A  short 
distance  down  the  "  golden  highway  "  is  the 
Wall  Street  entrance  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  Visitors  are  allowed  in 
the  public  gallery.  Here  are  the  "  bulls  " 
and  "  bears  "  of  the  stock  market,  a  howl- 
ing mob  of  men  grouped  around  various 
"posts,"  shaking  their  fingers  in  one  an- 
other's face  and  saying  things,  which  to 
the  outsider  are  entirely  unintelligible.  In 
idle  moments,  when  there  is  no  "shearing" 
going  on,  these  brokers  amuse  themselves 
by  playing  tricks  which  a  school  boy  would 
think  undignified  to  duplicate. 

The  sub-treasury  is  on  the  corner  of 
Wall  and  Nassau  Streets.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  imposing  building,  extending  from 
Wall  Street  to  Pine  Street  on  the  north. 


In  front  of  the  treasury  is  a  bronze  figure 
of  Washington  of  heroic  size  and  excellent 
likeness.  On  the  opposite  corner  is  the 
banking  house  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company. 
Adjoining  the  sub-treasury  and  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  passage-way  is  the  Assay 
office  —  another  government  institution. 
Financial  concerns  of  national  reputation 
are  scattered  all  about.  The  Custom 
House  site,  which  occupies  an  entire  block, 
has  lately  been  sold  by  the  government, 
who  proposes  to  erect  a  more  modern  build- 
ing at  the  foot  of  Broadway  at  Bowling 
Green. 

The  main  entrance  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  on  Broad  Street.  Directly  across 
from  the  entrance  is  the  Mills  building,  one 
of  the  largest  office  buildings  in  New  York, 
containing  the  executive  offices  of  the 
Pullman  Company. 

Lower  down  Broad  Street  is  Faunces' 
Tavern  where  Washington  took  leave  of  his 
army  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  prior  to  returning  to  his  estate  at 
Mt. Vernon.  A  commemorative  tablet  marks 
the  spot.  The  tavern  with  but  slight 
change  is  doing  business  to-day. 

Trinity  church  churchyard  offers  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  noise  and  traffic  on 
Broadway.  Among  the  tombs  and  graves 
is  the  resting  place  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  many  others  whose  names  are  well 
known  in  the  early  history  of  New  York. 

From  Trinity  churchyard  down  Broad- 
way other  financial  institutions  and  the 
head  offices  of  the  various  express  com- 
panies may  be  found.  A  little  farther  on 
are  the  headquarters  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
and  coastwise  steamship  lines,  which  cluster 
in  and  around  Bowling  Green,  as  the  foot  of 
Broadway  is  termed.  On  one  side  is  the 
Standard  Oil  Company's  building,  a  very 
large  and  fine  structure  and  on  the  other 
side  is  the  Bowling  Green  building  and  its 
adjacent  neighbor,  the  Washington  building 
which  faces  on  Battery  Park,  both  of  which 
contain  the  offices  of  some  of  the  largest 
industrial  corporations  in  the  country. 

Across  Battery  Park  is  the  Aquarium, 
where  are  kept  all  kinds  of  fish  obtainable 
in  this  part,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
world.  To  the  east  of  Battery  Park  is  the 
Barge  office,  where  the  immigrants  arriving 
at  the  port  of  New  York  are  registered. 

Next  to  the  Barge  office  is  Whitehall 
Terminal,  South  Ferry — the  most  accessible 
station  in  New  York.  Just  as  all  roads 
led  to  Rome,  all  railway  lines  in  New  York 
lead  to  Whitehall  Terminal. 


CUPID'S   PLEADINGS. 

BY   A.   DOROTHY   WALL. 

SLY  Cupid  came  to  me  one  day, 
His  arms  were  heavy  laden, 
He  carried  treasures  rich  in  gold 
My  fancy  to  have  taken. 
But  as  I  looked — I  shook  my  head, 
His  offering  ne'er  did  please  me; 
He  pleaded  with  persistent  force. 
But  still  he  had  to  leave  me. 

He  came  again  another  day; 
My  mood  was  just  as  fitful. 
He  laid  high  honors  at  my  feet 
For  pride  to  be  a  pitfall— 
But  still  again  I  shook  my  head, 
His  gift  no  care  to  test  it — 
The  fault  to  him  I  couldn't  tell, 
I'd  have  to  let  him  guess  it. 

He  didn't  come  my  way  again, 
Till  many  days  had  speeded. 
I  saw  him  sitting  still  and  grim, 
His  hand  up  to  his  forehead — 
Could  I  but  whisper  in  your  ear, 
Poor  little  troubled  Cupid, 
I  soon  could  drive  your  care  away, 
Life  wouldn't  be  so  stupid. 

So  sly  and  smiling  Cupid  came 

Another  day  to  woo  me; 

He  didn't  bring  me  treasures  rich 

Nor  honors  high  to  sue  me. 

But  came  and  brought  sweet  tender  Love 

In  gladness,  joy,  elated! 

I  held  my  arms  out  for  his  gift: 

He  knew  then  why  I  waited. 
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THK    '  K"YAL    LIMITED"    AT    72    MILES    AN    HOUR. 


TRAVELING  a  mile  a  minute  no  longer 
creates  the  enthusiasm  it  did  compa- 
ratively a  few  years  ago,  and  this 
rate  of  speed  is  becoming  almost  as  much 
of  a  dead-letter  as  the  record  of  the  famous 
race  horse  "Dexter"  and  his  mile  in  "2.40 
on  the  race  track." 

Nearly  all  of  the  trunk  lines  nowadays 
have  their  tracks  in  such  condition  and 
their  motive  power  of  such  construction, 
that  sixty  miles  an  hour  on  short  runs 
especially,  is  but  an  every-day  occurrence. 
There  are  several  regular  trains  in  different 
portions  of  the  United  States,  whose  regu- 
lar schedules  in  long  distance  runs  almost 
average  this  rate  of  speed  per  hour. 

During  the  past  summer  many  special 
trains  have  been  run,  which  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  mile  a  minute  gait. 

In  the  month  of  August,  England  con- 
ceded the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
are  now  operating  the  fastest  trains  in  the 
world,  and  that  America  is  building  the 
finest  types  of  locomotives.  They  agree 
also  that  our  vestibuled  trains  are  unsur- 
passed, but  are  still  inclined  to  uphold 
their  own  method  of  track  building. 

This  article  is  intended  to  consider  prin- 
cipally the  daily  performance  of  regular 
trains  with  full  equipment  and  their  usual 
stops. 


Perhaps,  of  any  regular  series  of  trains, 
the  "Royal  Blue  Line"  between  Washing- 
ton, Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
has  reason  to  claim  predominance,  both  as 
to  speed  and  equipment,  over  any  other 
series  of  trains  in  the  world. 

The  "Royal  Blue  Line,"  as  it  is  known, 
is  operated  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  and 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  operates  the  distance  between 
Washington  and  Philadelphia  (136  miles); 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Bound  Brook  (sixty  miles)  and 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  between 
Bound  Brook  and  Jersey  City  (thirty-one 
miles),  a  total  of  227  miles.  In  the  Royal 
Blue  service  there  are  twenty-two  vesti- 
buled trains  and  of  this  number  five  of 
them  make  the  distance  between  New 
York  and  Washington  in  five  hours.  The 
same  trains  make  the  distance  of  forty 
miles  between  Baltimore  and  Washington 
in  forty-five  minutes,  and  three  of  them 
include  a  stop  of  three  minutes  at  the 
principal  intermediate  stations. 

In  the  regular  week  day  service  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  has  twenty-five  trains  each 
way,  including  the  "Royal  Blue  Line."  Of 
the  entire  series,  ten  of  these  trains  cover 
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the  forty  miles  in  forty-five  minutes.  When 
it  is  taken  into  consideration,  there  are  "slow 
orders"  which  have  to  be  observed  in  passing 
through  the  city  limits  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
these  trains  must  make  a  speed  exceeding 
sixty  miles  an  hour  to  make  their  schedule. 
The  daily  performance  of  these  trains,  as 
shown  from  the  train  dispatcher's  sheet,  re- 
cord a  speed  of  seventy-two  miles  an  hour  on 
portions  of  the  line  best  adapted  to  make 
the  schedule.     Local  trains,  or  those  trains 


throughout.  This  train  makes  its  daily 
schedule  with  ease.  The  weight  of  the 
train  is  estimated  at  442  tons.  In 
comparison  with  the  speed  of  the  "Royal 
Limited,"  may  be  taken  the  speed  of 
train  163,  the  Baltimore -Washington  Ex- 
press, composed  of  combination  baggage 
and  smoking  car  and  two  Royal  Blue  line 
coaches.  This  train  does  a  very  heavy 
business  and  makes  a  stop  at  Laurel,  Md., 
and  is  generally  crowded.  Its  time  is  forty- 
five  minutes,  but  the  Laurel  stop  consumes 
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Train 
Number. 


Tun- Knn 

Miles 

in  minutes. 

Stops. 

per 
Hour. 

60  minutes 

None 

58 . 2 

99  minutes 

l 

59.06 

3S  minutes 

None 

66.6 

108  minutes 

l 

53  5 

1U7  minutes 

l 

5 1 . 2 

106  minutes 

3 

55 .  li 

109  minutes 

1 

53 

112  minutes 

3 

52.5 

63  minutes 

None 

52.80 

39  minutes 

None 

61.20 

11  minutes 

None 

B2.20 

108  minutes 

3 

54. 4H 

40  minutes 

None 

60 

43  minutes 

None 

55  BO 

112  minutes 

None 

50.62 

109  minutes 

3 

54 

107  minutes 

None 

52  99 

3S  minutes 

None 

63.15 

88  minutes 

None 

63.15 

39  minutes 

None 

50.73 

41  minutes 

None 

48.29 

43  minutes 

None 

4.6.04 

39  minutes 

None 

50  i  1 

50  minutes 

None 

66 

184  minutes 

3 

53  02 

119  minutes 

■j 

50.97 

115  minutes 

2 

52  B4 

119  minute6 

2 

50  ''. 

ll'.i  III  i  Mil!  r.- 

1 

49.65 

113  minutes 

2 

53.83 

42  minutes 

None 

57.14 

38  miuutes 

None 

63.12 

37.3  minutes 

None 

64.84 

113  minutes 

None 

50.17 

101  minutes 

None 

56.14 

40  minutes 

l 

63 

Time 

1  Ir.hl.'IrH 

tor  stops. 


May,   1893  

March  -J.  1897... 
March  3.  1897... 

June  14.  189T 

June  31,  P*97.... 
Sept.  3,  1897  .... 
Sept.  9.  1897  .... 
Sept.  25,  1897.... 
Nov.  2-3.  1897 
Nov.  28,  1897.... 
Nov.  28,  1897..-. 
Dec.  1,1897    ... 

Dec.  5,  1897 

Dee.  8,  1S97 

Dec.  9.  1897 

Dec.  s,  1897 

Dec.  11,  1897  .... 

Dec.  20,  1897 

Dec.  27,  [897  ... 
Dec.  11.  1887  .... 
Deo.  12,  1897.... 

Dec.  4,  1897 

Dec.  5,  1897 

Slav  3n,  1898  .. 
Slav  31).  1898  .. 

Sept.  3,  1899 

Sept.  5.  1S99 

Sept.  11.  1899.... 
October  23.  1899. 
Nov.  11,  1899..  . 
Nov.  13,  1899... 
Slav  22.  1900..  . 

Slay  22,  19(10 

Aug.  7.  1600.  . 

Ant  7.  1900 

Aug.  29.  IW.... 


Special 
•Special 
•Special 

512 

512 

511 

512 

510 
t  6 

511 

511 

511 

511 

528 
[Special 

511 
{Special 

511 

511 

103 

103 

104 

104 
t  6 
t  6 

524 

528 

512 

524 

509 

535 

527 
iSpeela] 
SSpeclal 
Spi  cli 

1K3 


Columbus 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  iSIt.  Royal) 
Baltimore  <Slt.  Royal  I 
Baltimore  (Sit.  Royal] 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  i  Sit.  Royal  i 
Baltimore  i  Sit.  Roj  al 

Cumberland 

Baltltr  ore  <  Camden  )._ 

Annapolis  Jet 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  (Camden).. 

SYashington 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  i  Sit.  Royal  i 
Baltimore  i  Camden  I.. 
Baltimore  (Camden).. 

Newark 

Newark 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Baltimore 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  i  Camden  i . . 
Baltimore  i  <  !&mden  i 
Baltimore  I  ( lamden 
Baltimore  (Sit.  Royal  i 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  I  Camden) . . 


Zanesvllle 

Baltimore  ■  M t.  Royal). 

Washington 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  i  Mt.  Royal). 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Hancock  

Washington 

Alexandria  Junction... 
Baltimore  (  Sit.  Royal). 

Washington 

Baltimore  (Camden) ... 
Baltimore  i  Mt.  Royal). 
Baltimore  <  Sit.  Royal ) 

Philadelphia 

Washington 

Washington 

Columbus 

Columbus 

NewBrk 

Newark 

Hancock 

Washington 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore  (Sit.  Royal). 
Washington 


58.2 
94.5 
42.2 
1)4.5 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
91.:, 
55.2 
40 
15.1 
94.5 
40 
40 
94.5 
94.5 
94.5 
40 
40 
33 
83 
S3 
33 
55 
153 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
40 
40 
40 
94.5 
94.5 
411 


X.eie 

:i  minutes 

None 
2  minutes 
2  minutes 
4  minutes 

2  minutes 

1  minutes 

None 

None 

None 
4  minutes 

None 

None 

None 
4  minutes 

N 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 
11  minutes 
6  minutes 
6  minutes 
6  minutes 

3  minutes 
6  minutes 

None 

None 

None 
(Tone 

None 

2  minutes 


"Vice-President  Hobart's  Special. 
tMountain  District. 


Ihamioseb  Special, 
gAdam'a  Sheathed  Train. 


Note.— All  of  the  above  trains  except  No.  103  and  the  sheathed  Trains  include  heavy  Pullman  equipment. 


making  a  great  number  of  stops,  when 
scheduled  between  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton in  one  hour,  must  necessarily  run  at 
a  great  speed  in  order  to  make  schedule 
time;  but  these  trains,  of  course,  are  much 
lighter  in  weight  than  the  heavy  Pullman 
trains. 

The  "Royal  Limited"  for  instance  is 
composed  of  the  heaviest  cars  that  are 
built,  including  a  combination  baggage  and 
cafe  car,  two  parlor  cars,  an  observation 
parlor    car,    and  a   dining   car   vestibuled 


two  minutes.  The  daily  performance  of 
this  train  showing  its  average  speed  will 
place  it  among  the  fastest  trains  of  the 
world.  It  has  made  the  run  to  Washington 
in  forty  minutes,  thirty-nine  minutes,  and 
once  in  thirty-seven  and  one-half  minutes. 
No  one  class  of  locomotive  is  used,  but  the 
engine  whose  turn  it  is,  takes  the  train  out. 
Experiments  have  recently  been  made 
with  a  "  sheathed  train "  of  six  cars,  de- 
signed by  Frederick  U.  Adams,  the  terminal 
records  of  which  are  in  the  schedule  which 
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is  published  in  connection  with  this  article. 
It  was  run  as  a  special  train,  and  oppor- 
tunities were  given  for  it  to  make  as  high 
a  rate  of  speed  as  possible.  From  Baltimore 
to  Washington  this  train  made  the  run  in 
37  minutes  and  30  seconds  with  locomotive 
weighing  57  tons  and  cars  aggregating  160 
tons  in  weight.  A  single  mile  at  one  point 
on  the  line  was  made  in  40  seconds;  two 
miles  in  81  seconds.  A  stretch  of  4i  miles 
was  made  at  rate  of  85  miles  an  hour, 
another  stretch  of  21.1  miles  was  made  at 
an  average  rate  of  78.6  miles  an  hour,  but 
the  last  five  miles  of  the  run  on  a  down 
grade  from  Alexandria  Junction  to  Trinidad 
was  passed  in  2  minutes  and  55  seconds,  a 
speed  of  102.8  miles  per  hour.  Thus  it  is 
shown  that  while  it  is  possible  to  run  special 
trains  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed  than 
60  miles  per  hour,  yet  these  special  per- 


formances do  not  concern  the  traveling 
public  as  do  the  regular  trains. 

The  accompanying  schedule  taken  from 
the  train  dispatcher's  sheets  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  R.  R.  from  1895  to  the  present 
date,  is  not  intended  to  show  all  of  the  fast 
movements,  but  simply  to  give  some  ideas 
for  comparison. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  fast 
trains  and  record  breaking  runs,  but  the 
records  made  are  very  frequently  of  no 
great  value.  Consistency  in  speed  is  what 
counts ;  the  making  of  fast  time  day  in  and 
day  out  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  A  level 
track,  an  engine  in  good  working  order,  a 
light  train  and  pleasant  weather,  with 
nothing  in  the  way,  all  contribute  to  sensa- 
tional bursts  of  speed,  that  may  reach  eighty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  Reverse  the  conditions 
and  perhaps  sixty  miles  is  a  better  record. 
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BALTIMORE   &    OHIO    ELECTRO-MOBILE    IN    DSE    AT 
WASHINGTON,    1>.    C. 


ON  September  1st,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  estab- 
lished electric  vehicle  service  at  its 
Liberty  Street  Station  in  New  York  City. 

It  was  the  first  railroad  company  to 
adopt  this  modern  method  of  transpor- 
tation when  on  April  1st  of  the  present 
year  the  service  was  introduced  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  innovation  was 
a  decided  success  from  the  start.  It 
was  followed  by  the  establishment  of 
similar  service  at  Philadelphia  in  May, 
and  at  Chicago  in  July. 

The  automobiles  used  in  each  of  the 
cities  named  are  of  different  patterns, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations. 
There  is  no  special  reason  for  the 
variety  selected,  but  each  particular 
pattern  is  considered  the  most  suitable 
for  the  city  in  which  the  service  is 
placed.  At  Washington  the  closed  cab 
is  used;  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
the  hansom  cab;  and  at  Chicago  the 
"brougham." 

The  vehicles  are  of  the  latest  design, 
electrically  propelled,  and  are  absolutely 


noiseless  in  regard  to  machinery  and  run- 
ning gear.  They  are  provided  with 
comfortable  deep  cushioned  seats,  electric 
lights  and  watches,  so  that  the  occupants 
at  night  can  utilize  their  time  in  reading 
if  so  desired,  and  are  enabled  to  keep  note 
of  the  time  without  referring  to  their  in- 
dividual timepieces.  A  limited  amount  of 
baggage  can  be  carried  on  the  cabs,  such 
as  traveling  bags  and  hand  luggage. 

The  splendid  streets  of  Washington  are 
particularly  favorable  for  this  high-class 
transportation,  and  the  vehicles  can  in 
safety  reach  a  speed  of  from  ten  to  four- 
teen miles  an  hour  on  any  of  the  streets, 
except  in  the  business  portion.  The  Phila- 
delphia streets  are  also  particularly 
favorable  for  rapid  transit. 
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It  has  been  arranged  that  passengers 
destined  to  either  of  the  cities  named  can 
have  any  special  class  of  vehicle  ordered 
for  them  by  telegraph,  to  meet  them  on 
arrival  of  train.  On  trains  approaching 
Washington  from  the  west  they  will  notify 
conductor  prior  to  arrival  at  Washington 
Junction;  and  when  on  trains  from  the 
east,  prior  to  arrival  at  Baltimore.  When 
approaching  Philadelphia,  passengers  will 
notify  conductor  of  train  prior  to  arrival 
at  Wilmington,  when  on  trains  from  the 
west  or  south,  and  prior  to  arrival  at 
Trenton  Junction,  when  on  trains  from  the 
east.  The  same  arrangement  is  in  effect 
for  Chicago,  passengers  being  requested 
to  notify  conductors  of  trains  prior  to 
arrival  at  South  Chicago;  and  for  New 
York,  prior  to  arrival  at  Bound  Brook. 

The  rates  for  this  extraordinary  service 
are  most  reasonable  and  are  regulated  in 
each  of  the  cities  by  existing  conditions, 
and  pamphlets  are  furnished  the  passen- 
gers clearly  indicating  the  charges  for 
specified  territory. 
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A    LITTLE   MORE   OF    SOUTHERN    OHIO    HISTORY. 


BY    H.   F.   BALDWIN. 


ALTHOUGH  permanent  white  settlements 
were  made  at  Marietta  and  Cincin- 
nati in  1788,  it  was  nearly  ten  years 
later,  after  Gen.  Wayne's  signal  defeat  of 
the  Indians  in  1795,  before  other  permanent 
settlements  in  southern  Ohio  were  at- 
tempted. Peace  with  the  savages  being 
insured,  however,  the  great  fertility  of  the 
"  Ohio  Country,"  as  it  was  called,  speedily 


his  horse's  legs  were  dyed  to  the  knee  with 
the  juice  of  the  wild  strawberry."  It  is 
recorded  that  during  the  year  1796  nearly 
one  thousand  flatboats  passed  Marietta 
laden  with  immigrants  on  their  way  to 
southwestern  Ohio. 

That  a  band  of  people  like  the  Ohio 
Company,  reared  in  New  England  and  early 
inculcated   with   a  regard    for    education 
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attracted  the  tide  of  immigration  in  that 
direction. 

The  settlers  in  that  region  wrote  home 
of  "a  soil  richer  in  appearance  than  can 
possibly  be  made  by  art;"  of  "plains  and 
meadows  without  the  labor  of  hands,  suffi- 
cient to  support  millions  of  cattle  summer 
and  winter;"  of  "wheat  lands  that  would  vie 
with  the  Island  of  Sicily ;"  while  a  lawyer, 
whose  name  is  not  given,  but  who  was 
probably  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  eminent 
legal  lights  who  have  helped  make  Ohio 
famous,  wrote  that  as  he  "rode  the  circuit, 


second  only  to  their  regard  for  religion, 
should  from  the  beginning  plan  for  the 
education  of  their  children  even  before  the 
existence  of  their  settlement  was  assured, 
is  not  a  very  surprising  fact  when  the 
records  of  that  organization  are  read. 

Dr.  Cutler,  a  leading  spirit  in  the  enter- 
prise, in  negotiating  with  Congress  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Ohio  Company's  land,  insisted 
there  should  be  an  appropriation  in  it  for 
the  endowment  of  a  university,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes,  Congress  agreed 
that  "Two  complete  townships  should  be 
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given  perpetually  to  the  uses  of  a  university, 
to  be  applied  to  the  intended  object  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State."  With  prophetic 
foresight,  he 

"  Looked  into  the  future,  far  as  eye  may  see. 
Saw  a  vision  of  the  world,  and  what  would  be," 

and  thus  early  laid  plans  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  university  of  learning  in  that  as  yet 
unbroken  wilderness,  teeming  with  painted 
savages. 

A  considerable  number  of  immigrants 
assembled  at  Marietta  in  1797,  anxious  to 
obtain  land  on  the  best  terms,  and  the  Ohio 
Company  wishing  to  encourage  early  settle- 
ment of  the  college  lands  in  order  to  make 


the  first  white  woman  to  reach  the  new 
settlement. 

For  a  long  time  Athens  was  but  a  scat- 
tered settlement  along  both  banks  of  the 
Hockhocking  River,  bearing  but  little 
resemblance  to  a  town.  The  passage  of  the 
river  was  made  by  ferry  boats,  little  scows 
which  were  poled  or  rowed  across  from  one 
bank  to  the  other. 

Athens,  however,  formed  another  link 
in  the  chain  of  Settlements  stretching  across 
southern  Ohio  between  Marietta  and  Cincin- 
nati, and  as  "coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,"  the  second  postal  route 
west  of  the  Alleghenies  (the  first  being 
from    Zanesville    to    Marietta )   was   soon 
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them  productive  and  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  fund  for  the  institution,  induced  them  to 
locate  in  these  townships,  which  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  purchase  from 
Congress,  were  located  near  the  center  of 
the  Ohio  Company's  purchase,  traversed  by 
winding  and  crooked  Hockhocking  River. 
Early  in  the  year  1797,  therefore,  a  little 
company  made  their  way  down  the  Ohio 
and  up  the  Hockhocking  River,  until  they 
reached  the  attractive  bluff  where  the  town 
of  Athens  now  stands.  Here  they  landed 
and  sought  various  locations.  Early  the 
next  year  more  settlers  came,  some  bringing 
their  families,  and  Margaret  Creek  was  so 
named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Snowden, 


established  from  Marietta  to  Cincinnati,  via 
Athens  and  Chillicothe,  and  the  lonely  post 
rider  on  his  scrubby  pony,  jogging  slowly 
along  through  miles  of  unbroken  forest, 
bearing  a  single  not  very  heavy  mail  bag, 
taking  days  for  the  journey,  was  the  fore- 
runner (if  anything  so  slow  could  be  called 
a  runner)  of  the  modern  "  U.  S.  Railway 
Mail  Post  Office  "  in  one  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  South- Western  Royal  Blue  trains,  in 
which  Uncle  Sam's  agents  work,  with  all 
the  equipments  of  a  well-appointed  office  at 
their  service,  and  in  place  of  weary  days  of 
monotonous  jogging,  all  is  hurry  and  bustle 
to  assort  the  enormous  stack  of  mail  before 
its  destination  is  reached. 


OHIO    UNIVERSITY. 
(The  Central  Part  of   the  Building  is  the  Original  College.) 


GREENFIELD   MILLS. 
Showing  '""■  "i   the  original  Stone    ■ 
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The  mineral  wealth  of  Athens  County 
was  early  discovered,  but  utilized  to  a  very 
limited  extent  until  the  opening  of  the  M. 
&  C.  (now  the  B.  &  0.  S.-W.  R.  R.)  permitted 
its  development.  Now  Athens  County  coal 
is  known  all  over  the  country,  and  the  long 
dingy  carloads  of  "black  diamonds"  dragged 
daily  from  the  grimy  mines,  contribute  not 
a  little  to  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the 
county. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  first  university 
in  the  Northwest  Territory,  so  carefully 
planned  by  the  first  settlers  of  Ohio,  was 


state,  and  not  only  of  the  state,  but  of  the 
nation,  and  must  always  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  factors  in  Ohio's  progress. 

In  a  previous  number  we  referred  to 
the  settlement,  in  1796,  of  Chillicothe. 
Marietta,  Athens,  Chillicothe  and  Cincinnati 
now  being  almost  within  a  direct  line  of 
one  another,  the  need  for  better  facilities 
of  communication  between  the  settlements 
became  felt,  and  in  1799,  the  "College 
Township  Road"  was  ordered  surveyed.  This 
road  led  from  Athens,  through  Chillicothe 
westward  toward  Cincinnati,  widening  the 


FIRST    stone    HOUSE    lll'ILT    IX    GREENFIELD. 


laid  at  Athens,  in  1815,  and  the  modern 
namesake  of  Grecian  Athens  (the  seat  of 
the  highest  culture  the  world  has  ever 
known)  naturally  came  to  be  the  seat  of 
learning  and  culture  in  the  new  West. 

Intelligent  and  intellectual  people  were 
early  attracted  to  the  town,  which  has  re- 
tained its  refined  and  cultured  atmosphere, 
although  later  and  larger  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  West  have  taken 
away  much  of  the  patronage  and  prestige 
of  the  early  college  town. 

The  Ohio  University,  however,  was  the 
alma  mater  of  the  older  generation  of  men 
who  helped  mould   the  character  of   the 


trail  made  by  the  hunter,  pioneer  and  post 
rider,  opening  up  a  thoroughfare  which 
became  half  a  century  later  the  route  of 
the  first  railroad  to  cross  the  mountains 
and  bring  East  and  West  in  closer  touch. 

Among  the  men  appointed  for  this  work 
was  a  Mr.  Duncan  McArthur,  a  surveyor, 
who  being  greatly  pleased  with  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Greenfield, 
conceived  the  idea  of  laying  out  a  town  on 
this  spot,  which  idea  he  carried  into  effect 
about  a  year  later. 

In  the  year  1800,  quite  a  band  of  settlers 
moved  in  and  commenced  building  houses  and 
making  other  improvements,  so  Greenfield 
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may  be  entitled  to  call  herself  a  "  Nine- 
teenth Century  Town,"  as  her  real  history 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

At  this  time  the  Indians  had  camps  on 
both  sides  of  Paint  Creek,  but  they  and  the 
white  settlers  seem  to  have  gotten  along 
very  well  together,  as  we  have  no  record  of 
any  Indian  troubles  in  Greenfield. 

The  greatest  inconvenience  the  early 
settlers  seemed  to  have  suffered  was  from 
lack  of  grist  mills,  as  they  had  to  go  from 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  to  have  their  grain 
ground,  over  terribly  bad  roads  which  were 


considered  a  remarkably  fine  piece  of  work- 
manship in  its  day,  and  the  facts  would 
seem  to  warrant  this  judgment,  as  although 
somewhat  remodeled,  the  house  is  still 
standing,  to  all  appearances  as  staunch  as 
if  recently  built. 

The  early  merchants  of  the  Ohio  towns 
had  to  go  to  Philadelphia  for  their  stock  of 
goods,  the  trip  taking  six  or  seven  weeks, 
as  all  goods  had  to  be  transported  by  wagon 
to  the  Ohio  River,  flat-boated  down  to  a  point 
opposite  the  inland  town  to  which  they  were 
destined,  then  again  wagoned  to  destination. 


B.   *  O.   S.-W.   B.    R.    DEPOT    AT    ATHENS. 


not  free  from  the  dangers  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  their  relief  must  have  been  great, 
when  in  1802,  a  grist  mill  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  present  "Greenfield  Mills." 
The  mill  stones  of  the  original  mill  were 
made  from  native  boulders,  and  are  still  on 
the  premises.  One  of  these  stones  which 
are  now  nearly  100  years  old,  may  be  seen 
in  the  accompanying  cut  of  the  present 
building,  leaning  against  the  side  of  it.  The 
other  lies  near  by. 

In  1811  the  first  stone  house  was  built 
in  Greenfield.  It  was  used  as  a  hotel  and 
named    the  "Traveler's   Rest."    It  was 


With  the  energy  which  characterized  their 
forefathers  in  breaking  a  path  through  the 
wilderness,  the  second  generation  exerted 
themselves  in  improving  this  path  to  accom- 
modate their  growing  necessities. 

On  the  second  of  May,  1851,  a  festival 
of  great"  rejoicing  was  held  in  Greenfield. 
Greenfield  was  to  have  a  railroad,  and  the 
people  of  the  county  turned  out  en  masse  to 
witness  the  preliminary  ceremonies  attend- 
ant upon  the  triumphal  progress  of  the  "iron 
horse"  whose  coming  presaged  development 
and  prosperity  for  the  whole  community. 
On  this  date,  Chas.  White,  a  Revolutionary 
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soldier,  then  in  his  ninetieth  year,  who  had 
shared  the  fortunes  of  General  Washing- 
ton's buff  and  blue  Colonials,  lifted  the  first 
spade  of  soil  for  the  laying  of  the  Marietta& 
Cincinnati  R.  R.,  at  a  spot  near  where  the  M. 


both  East  and  West.  The  commercial  spirit 
has  ever  been  active  in  Greenfield,  and  with 
the  inauguration  of  railroad  facilities,  manu- 
facturing interests  were  speedily  developed. 
If  the  town  of  Athens  may  be  said  to 
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&  C.I  now  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern 
R.  R.)  depot  stands,  and  three  years  later, 
the  first  passenger  train  ran  over  the  road, 
affording  the  people  of  Greenfield  an  easy 
and  speedy  means  of  communication  with 


have  been  dedicated  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  young  men  of  the  new  territory, 
the  town  of  Hillsboro  seems  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  object  of  providing  suit- 
able helpmeets  for  them. 
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Although  scarcely  to  be  classed  among 
the  early  settlements,  Hillsboro  bears  a 
distinctive  character  among  the  southern 
Ohio  towns.  Many  of  her  early  settlers 
came  from  Virginia,  bringing  with  them 
the  atmosphere  of  the  big  tobacco  and 
cotton  plantations  rather  than  the  restless 
energy  which  the  New  England  settlers 
contributed  to  the  new  state,  and  which 
dominated  so  many  of  the  early  settlements. 

The  first  school  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory where  women  could  receive  a  collegiate 
education,  the  "Oakland  Female  Seminary" 


generations,  are  unconsciously  reaping  the 
benefit  of  the  efforts  of  those  pioneer  edu- 
cators, both  of  men  and  of  women. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  result  of  this  early 
"  Higher  Education  of  Women"  which 
established  an  unusually  independent  order 
of  thought  and  action  among  the  women 
of  Hillsboro,  as  evidenced  by  their  unpre- 
cedented stand  taken  in  the  cause  of 
temperance,  in  December,  1874,  when  the 
"Women's  Temperance  Crusade"  swept  the 
whole  country  like  a  wave,  that  movement 
being  conceived  and  organized  in  this  town. 
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was  founded  here  in  1839,  and  bore  a  long 
and  successful  career.  In  addition  to  this 
the  Hillsboro  Female  College  was  organized 
and  established  as  a  corporation,  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio,  in  1855,  "for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  education,  religion  and  morality 
among  females,  and  for  no  other  purpose," 
so  the  articles  of  incorporation  read. 

Like  the  Ohio  University,  these  schools 
have  lost  their  one-time  prestige,  but  their 
value  in  the  development  of  the  new  state 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  They 
served  their  day  and  generation,  and  served 
it  well,  and  we   of   the  third  and    fourth 


The  "Memorial  Church"  built  in  commemo- 
ration of  that  movement,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  southern  Ohio. 

Hillsboro  is  a  beautiful  residential  town, 
nestling  among  her  many  hills,  quiet  and 
peaceful,  even  her  railroad  station  being 
tucked  snugly  under  a  hill.  Whether  this 
latter  was  so  placed  to  hide  the  train  and 
deaden  its  noise,  or  whether  there  was  not 
enough  smooth  ground  near  the  town  to 
place  the  tracks  and  station  on  the  same 
level,  it  is  hard  to  say.  However,  one's 
first  and  last  view  of  Hillsboro  from  the 
railroad  is  very  picturesque. 


THE  MAMMOTH  COAL  PIER  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO 

RAILROAD. 


THE  importance  of  the  soft  coal  traffic 
and  the  natural  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Baltimore  as  a  deep  water  ocean  port 
have  led  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  in 
the  74th  year  of  its  corporate  existence,  to 
construct  at  Curtis  Bay  the  largest  ocean 
dock  in  the  United  States. 

A  year  or  more  ago  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  different  qualities  of  steam 
and  gas  coals  from  Western  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  convinced 
the  officials  of  the  Company  that  better 
facilities  were  needed  in  Baltimore. 

Locust  Point  was  the  unloading  terminal, 
and  the  several  coal  companies  had  docks, 
over  which  about  300  cars  could  be  handled 
in  one  day.  The  cars  used  generally  in  the 
past  carried  from  25  to  30  tons  of  coal. 
The  pressed  steel  car  came  into  existence 
and  50  tons  became  the  load.  This  in- 
creased carrying  capacity  on  a  tare  not 
much  more  than  is  met  with  in  cars  of 
smaller  capacity  opened  up  undreamed  of 
possibilities. 

Then  came  the  foreign  demand.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  reasonable  that  foreign  ton- 
nage would  seek  the  port  having  the  best 
facilities.  The  vessels  would  go  where 
aggravating  delays  would  be  minimized. 
The  Curtis  Bay  dock  was  the  solution  of 
the  situation.  The  location  was  convenient 
to  the  city,  in  a  deep  water  harbor,  ex- 
cellently well  sheltered  and  on  a  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  branch  line. 

The  conditions  warranted  the  expendi- 
ture and  an  appropriation  of  half  a  million 
of  dollars  was  set  aside  for  the  project, 
divided  about  equally  between  the  dock  and 
the  terminal  tracks,  the  latter  being  needed 
to  handle  cheaply  and  expeditiously  the 
coal  trains. 

The  dock,  which  has  just  been  completed 
and  was  opened  for  business  on  Monday, 
September  24th,  is  800  feet  long  from  shore 
line  to  the  deep  water  terminus.  It  is  60 
feet  wide  and  45  feet  high  and  its  opera- 
tion is  almost  automatic. 

The  loaded  car  approach  is  1,000  feet 
in  length  and  raises  gradually  on  a  2% 
grade  to  the  top  of  the  dock.  At  the  sum- 
mit the  car  runs  over  a  100  ton  Fairbanks 
track  scale  and  is  automatically  weighed. 


As  cars  can  be  unloaded  on  both  sides 
simultaneously,  each  track  has  its  set  of 
scales. 

After  the  weighing  the  car  runs  to  the 
unloading  pockets.  These  are  made  of 
steel  each  ending  in  a  long  steel  spout, 
which  is  dropped  to  the  vessel's  hatchway. 
There  are  25  of  these  pockets  and  spouts 
on  each  side  of  the  dock,  two  being  assigned 
for  anthracite  coal. 

When  the  drop  bottoms  in  the  cars  are 
opened  and  the  coal  dropped,  the  cars  run 
by  their  own  momentum  to  the  ''switch- 
back" at  the  end  of  the  dock.  Here  they 
reach  the  return  track  and  run  down  an  in- 
cline of  1,800  feet  long  to  the  yard,  being 
weighed  on  a  third  pair  of  automatic  scales 
while  moving. 

It  is  calculated  that  with  the  use  of  50 
ton  steel  cars,  and  with  a  requisite  amount 
of  vessel  tonnage,  that  the  maximum  capa- 
city of  the  dock  will  be  1,000  tons  per 
hour. 

In  order  to  handle  the  vast  number  of 
cars  that  will  be  unloaded  and  to  quickly 
move  the  empties,  an  immense  yard  is  being 
constructed  at  Curtis  Bay.  Its  capacity 
will  be  2,600  cars  and  the  Curtis  Bay 
Branch  will  be  double  tracked  and  laid  with 
85  pound  steel  from  Carroll  Switch,  where 
it  joins  the  main  line,  to  the  coal  dock. 
An  engine  house,  water  tank  and  other 
necessary  structures  will  be  erected  in  the 
yard. 

If  the  business  of  the  future  will  justify 
the  expenditure  it  is  proposed  to  equip  the 
dock  with  storage  pockets  so  that  cars 
may  be  dumped  on  arrival  and  not  be  held 
for  vessels.  The  superstructure  of  the 
dock  provides  for  these  improvements. 
The  capacity  of  the  pockets,  of  which  100 
can  be  erected,  will  be  from  180  to  350 
tons  each. 

The  coal  pier  is  built  in  a  very  substan- 
tial manner  of  Georgia  pine,  and  some 
8,000,000  feet  of  lumber  was  used  in  its 
construction.  It  is  proposed  to  maintain 
a  channel  300  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep 
from  the  entrance  of  the  bay  to  the  shore 
line  of  the  pier,  so  that  any  vessel  which 
can  navigate  Chesapeake  Bay  can  load  at 
the  Curtis  Bay  pier. 
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The  opening  of  the  coal  pier  for  busi- 
ness was  made  somewhat  of  a  gala  event. 
A  feature,  and  a  leading  one  at  that,  was 
the  first  boat  to  be  loaded,  by  name  the 
George  W.  Wells,  which  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  launched  at  Camden,  Me. 

The  Wells  has  a  distinctive  place  in  the 
shipping  of  the  world,  being  the  only  six- 
masted  schooner  ever  built,  a  fitting  vessel 
to  carry  the  first  cargo  of  Maryland  coal 
from  the  largest  and  best  equipped  coal 
dock  in  the  world,  situated  in  the  finest 
and  most  productive  bay  of  any  sea.  This 
vessel  will  be  able  to  carry  at  least  5,000 
tons  of  coal  on  a  draft  of  23  feet,  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  will  be  lower  than 
that  on  the  coal  barges.  As  this  vessel  is 
equipped  with  a  steam  engine  for  operating 
the  winches  to  hoist  her  sails,  the  wind- 
lasses to  raise  her  anchors,  and  the  pumps 
able  to  throw  1,200  gallons  of  water  a 
minute,  she  requires  a  crew  of  only  four- 
teen men,  or  less  than  one-half  as  many 
as  would  be  needed  to  man  a  full  rigged  ship 
of  her  size.  She  spreads  12,000  yards  of 
canvas,  and  her  principal  sails  are  known 
as  the  driver,  jigger,  spanker,  mizzen,  main 
and  foresail. 

This  schooner  has  some  novelties  such 
an  schooners  ordinarily  do  not  possess.  The 
cabins  and  staterooms  are  finished  in  fine 
woods,  the  furniture  is  rich,  and  the  state- 
rooms carpeted;  there  are  electric  bells, 
steam  heat,  baths  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  a  telephone  line  from  the  after  house 
to  the  engine  room  forward  and  to  the 
galley  amidships,  so  that  the  captain  is  able 
to  communicate  with  any  part  of  the  vessel 
without  leaving  his  cabin. 

The  largest  schooner  now  afloat  is  the 
John  B.  Prescott,  which  registers  2.240 
tons,  and  the  next  in  size  is  the  Nathaniel 
T.  Palmer,  registering  2,245  tons.     These 


two  vessels  are  five-masters,  and  can  carry 
4,400  tons  of  coal  each.  This  new  six- 
masted  schooner  registers  2,750  tons,  and 
her  capacity  of  5,000  tons  is  quite  as  large 
as  that  of  any  freight  steamer.  This 
vessel  is  302  feet  11  inches  long  at  the 
keel,  and  345  feet  long  between  perpendicu- 
lars. She  has  48  feet  6  inches  of  beam  and 
23  feet  depth  of  hold.  The  length  of  her 
lower  masts,  which  are  single  sticks  of 
Oregon  White  Pine,  is  119  feet;  length  of 
the  top  masts.  58  feet.  Her  after  boom 
and  her  jib  boom  are  each  75  feet  long. 
The  other  booms  are  42  feet  long.  She  has 
four  anchors,  weighing  respectively  8,200, 
7,500,  900  and  600  pounds.  In  the 
construction  of  this  mammoth  schooner 
1,000,000  feet  of  hard  pine  lumber  were 
used,  and  550  tons  of  white  oak  timber. 
1,000,000  feet  of  white  pine  deck  plank, 
450  tons  of  iron  bolts,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  other  materials.  The  construction  of 
the  vessel  was  begun  last  April,  and  her 
total  cost  was  $120,000. 

At  the  launching  of  this  vessel  the  usual 
custom  of  breaking  a  bottle  of  wine  over 
the  bows  was  dispensed  with.  Instead,  the 
naming  of  the  schooner  was  attended  with 
the  scattering  of  white  roses  over  her  bow, 
and  the  release  of  a  flock  of  white  pigeons. 

Her  cargo  came  from  the  mines  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Company,  near  Cumber- 
land, in  50  ton  steel  cars,  of  which  the 
B.  &  O.  possesses  more  than  any  other  rail- 
road and  hauled  by  the  latest  type  of  Bald- 
win Compound  Consolidation  Locomotives, 
in  which  feature  the  B.  &  O.  excels  again, 
having  70  now  with  80  more  being  built. 

Invitations  were  issued  to  prominent 
business  and  professional  men  to  witness  the 
loading  of  the  Wells.  The  first  test  of  the 
dock  was  eminently  successful,  250  tons 
being  unloaded  in  five  minutes. 


of  7773  ENDS 
OF  THOUGHT 


By  ARTHUR.  G.LEW/J 


PERHAPS  it  is  the  woman  in  man's  nature  that  en- 
ables him  to  have  so  much  faith  in  her. 

Mother  love,  the  highest  type  of  affection,  stands 
at  the  helm  of  civilization,  purity  and  hope. 

There  is  no  heart  so  cold,  no  nature  so  hard  but 
what  has  at  some  time  been  softened  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  gentleness  of  child-life. 

Self-conceit  is  an  absurd  misfortune,  but  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  our  own  efforts  or  ability  is  a  worse  condition. 

What  might  have  been,  never  hurts  so  much  as  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  what  may  never  be  again. 

Good  birth  is  the  foundation  of  refinement,  upon 
which  environment  and  circumstances  build  gentility. 

Women  who  hold  men  absolutely  in  their  power  re- 
gard their  conquests  as  much  as  a  cat  does  a  captured 
mouse. 

The  most  gentle  of  all  surgeons  are  those  who 
have  been  wounded  themselves. 

Remorse  creates  more  grief  than  forgetfulness  or 
resignation  cures. 

Those  who  have  not  felt  the  soft  white  arms  of 
temptation  around  their  necks,  should  never  prate  of 
virtue  or  heroic  contingence. 

Honest  labor  is  creative  of  both  revenue  and  rest, 
and  idleness  is  the  parent  of  poverty. 

Faith  in  ourselves  secures  not  only  self  respect, 
but  inspires  the  confidence  of  others  toward  us. 

Nothing  tests  friendship  so  much  as  to  place  it 
under  obligation. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
faults  we  would  be  unable  to  sufficiently  appreciate 
the  virtues  of  others. 

An  ounce  of  unsolicited  kindness  weighs  more  than 
a  pound  of  requested  favors. 

Our  faith  often  clings  closer  to  what  we  hope  for 
than  to  what  we  believe. 

The  hand  of  one  'friend  in  time  of  need  is  valued 
more  than  a  multitude  of  congratulations  in  the  hour 
of  triumph. 

Strip  human  nature  of  its  vanity,  and  it  is  divested 
of  half  its  faults. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK- 


eastward 


No.  504 
DAILY 


NO.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO.  522 
SUNDAY 


NO.  528 
EX.  SUN. 
B   HOUR 


NO.  502 
DAILY 


NO.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITEO" 


No  506 
DAILY 


NO.  5  If 
DAILY 


No. 546 

DAILY 


No.  512 
DAILY 


Lv.   WASHINGTON    

Lv    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  - 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STA 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA — 

An.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 
AR     NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER 


7.06 

7.66 

8.00 

10.15 

12.35 

12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.46 


9.00 
9.62 
9.67 
12.12 
2.30 
2.36 


10.00 
10.50 
10.64 
12.63 
3.00 
3.06 


12.10 
1.00 
1.05 
3.09 
6.36 
6.40 


I.  10 
2.16 
2.20 
4.36 
7.00 
7.05 


;3.00 
?3.49 
53.53 
=  6.62 
-8.00 
;8.06 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
6.56 
9.25 
9.35 


6.06 
6.0C 
6.06 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 


8.00 
9.00 
9.06 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

6.62 


2.35 
3.27 
3.32 
6.35 
8.07 
8.  10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 

DAILY 


NO. 517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO.  50  1 
DAILY 


No.  527 

DAILY 
O   HOUR 


No  535 
EX.  SUN. 
S  HOUR 


No.  507 

DAILY 


No.  509 

"ROYAL 

LIMITED" 

DAILY 

5  HOun 


No    525 
DAILY 


No.  503 

DAILY 


No.  5  15 
DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WH1TEHALLTERMINAL- 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 
AR.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
Ar.  WASHINGTON --- 


4.30 
7.30 
9.31 
9.35 
10.35 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
6.06 
6.10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


S2.55 
^3.00 
°6.07 
57.06 

'7.IO 
^8.00 


4.65 
6.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


6.55 
7.00 
9.35 
I  1.46 
I  1.60 
12.60 


12.10 
12.16 
3.35 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

No     1 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  7 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  1  i 

PITTSBURG 
LIMITED 

LV.    NEW    YORK,  WHITEHALL   TERMINAL. 
Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

9.65u» 
IO.OOui 
1  2.20  PM 
2.26  PJl 
2.40  pm 
3.45  PJl 

1.25  pji 
1.30  pji 
4.20  PJi 
6.42  pji 
7.00  PM 
8.06  pm 

1.26  pji 
1  .30  pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.26  pm 
8.30  pm 
6.  IOui 
10.20  i* 

6.65  pm 

7.00p« 

9.35  PM 

1  1.46  pm 

I2.00NT 

1  .  1  Oui 

1  2.I0NT 

12.16  A* 

3.361* 
8.60UI 
9.00  ui 
10.06m 

6.66  P* 

7.00  P* 

9.36  p* 

1  1 .46  P* 

12.00  NT 

1.00  A* 

8.55  ui 

4.30  UI 

7.30  ui 

9.31  ui 
9.40  ui 

I0.60UI 
7.25  pm 

LV.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION.. 
LV.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 



8.I0UI 

II.36W 

6.66  PJl 
8.00  ui 
1  1.46  A* 
1  1  .521* 
6.55  PJl 
6.60  pm 
10.50pm 
IO.OOui 

8.45  pji 

7.23UI 

6.60  pji 
10.35  pm 
9.30  pm 
7.36  ui 
6.26  im 
8.40  ui 
7.35pm 

8.30  ui 

1  2.00NN 
2.00UI 
6.60a* 
7.  IOui 

1  2.40  pm 
5.50  pm 

1  050  PM 

1  0.00  4* 

AR.  LOUISVILLE  — 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  alt  points. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL 

POINTS 

>  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.     2 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.   6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.    3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.     10 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No     1  2 

DUQUESNE 
LIM..    DAILV 

No.  46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  46 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

t  8.30  ui 

2.45  ui 

3.30  pm 

10.20  am 

8. OOP* 

8.00  pm 

1  2.20a* 

10.60  a* 

1  .20  ui 

9.40  PM 
8.00  A* 

3.26  pm 
9.46  pm 

6.30pm 
8.05  pm 
2  30  ui 

12. SOP* 

*  8.20ui 
2.  10  pm 

+  2.46  pm 

*  6.36  PM 

2.15a* 
8.05  ui 
8.05  ui 
12.  15  pm 
7.30  pm 
8.  1  6  PM 
9.00  pm 
6.41  ui 
7.60  ui 
8.00  ui 
10. 1  5  a* 
I2.35p» 
1  2.40  pm 

8.  16  a* 
8.55a* 
8.  1  5  PM 
9.00  pm 
2.22  l* 
3.22UI 
3.32a* 
6.35  u» 
8.07  ui 
8.  IOui 

1  .00  pm 
2.05  pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  °m 
7.05  pm 

4.60  pm 
6.53  pm 
6.05  pm 
8.  19  pm 
1  0.40  pm 
10.60pm 

1  1  .65  ui 
12.66  pm 
1  .06  pm 
3.09  pm 
6.35  pm 
5.40  pm 

6.55a* 
7.60  a* 
8.00  ui 
10.15m 
12.35  pm 
12.40  pm 

1  1 .06  pm 

12.26a* 

1  2.44  am 

3.  IOui 

6.52a* 

Ah.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
AR.  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

AR.  NEW   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET   

AR.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         *  Daily.         t  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

No. 

512 

No 

5°4 

No. 

526 

No. 

522 

No. 

528 

No. 

5°8 

No. 

502 

THROUGH   PULLMAN   PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED   BY   THE    BALTIMORE    &   OHIO    RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O.     FINEST   SERVICE  IN    THE  WORLD.     SOLID 
VESTIBULED  TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 

Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  a  la  carte  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  Vork.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  '  afi 

a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to   New  York.     Dining  Car,   table  d'hote;    Cafe,   a  la  carte. 
Washington  to  Baltimore. 

No.   524.      "  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.       Exclusively    Pullman     Equipment.      Parlor  Cars, 
Huffet  Smoking  and  Observation    Cars.      Dining  Car,   table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,   a  la  carte, 
Baltimore  to  New  York.      No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 
No.  536.     Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Washington  i"   Phila- 
delphia. 
No.    506.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  NewYork.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  alacarte,  Baltimore 

to  New  York. 
No.   546.      Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 
No.   505.     Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
No.   517.      Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.      Parlor  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
No.   527.     Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor  Car   New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,   table  d'hote;  an. I 

Cafe,  a  la  carte,  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
No.  535.     Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor   Car    New    York    to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and 

Cafe,  a  la  carte,  New  York    to   Philadelphia. 
No.   507.     Drawing    Room   Car    New  York    to  Washington.       Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to 

Washington. 
No.   sog.     "  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.     Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.      Parlor  Cars,  Buf- 
fet Smoking  and  Observation  Cars.      Dining  Car,    table   d'hote;   and    Cafe,  a    la  carte, 
Philadelphia  to  Washington.     No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 
No.   525.      Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  New  York  to 

Baltimore. 
No.   503.      Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 
No.   515.     Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Washington,    Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,    Columbus,    Cleveland,    Toledo,    Chicago,    Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 
No.     1.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.      Observation    Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 

Cincinnati.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to 

St.  Louis.      Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 
No.     7.     Drawing   Room  Sleeping  Car   New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and    Bellaire.     Sleeping  Car 

Baltimore  to  Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     g.     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 
No.     3.     Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.   Louis.     Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Par- 

kersburg.      Buffet  serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 
No.   11.     "  Pittsburg  Limited."     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.     Drawing 

Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Car  Connellsville  to  Pittsburg. 
No.     5.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation   Parlor  Cars   Baltimore  to 

Pittsburg.       Sleeping   Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.     Sleeping   Car   Cleveland  to   Chicago. 

Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,   supper  and  breakfast. 
No.  47.     Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.       Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.     Through   Coach 

Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
No.   55.     Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore 

to  Wheeling. 

EASTWARD. 
No.     2.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 

to  Baltimore.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to 

Cincinnati.      Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.      Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore. 

Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.     Observation  Parlor  Cars 

Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.     Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 

Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 

Philadelphia.     Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 
"  Duquesne  Limited."      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.      Drawing 

Room    Sleeping    Car    Pittsburg    to    New  York.       Drawing    Room  Buffet   Sleeping  Car 

St.  Louis  to  New  York.      Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Connellsville. 
No.  46.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.        Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 

Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :    Baltimore,  Maryland, 
executive  department. 

William  Salomon,  Chairman  of  the  Board New  York  City. 

John  K.  Cowen,  President Baltimore,  Md.        F.  D.  Underwood.  2d  Vice  Pres.&  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oscar  G.  Murray,  lBt  Vice  President Baltimore,  Md.        C  W.  Woolford,  Secretary Baltimore,  Md. 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Seward,  Guthrie  &  Steele,  Gen.  Counsel.. New  York  City.       Hugh  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT. 

H.  D.  Bulklev,  Comptroller Baltimore,  Md.        J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor Baltimore.  Md.        G.  B.  Howarth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 
J.  V.  McNeax.  Treasurer Baltimore,  Md. 


OPERATING 
F.  D.  Underwood,  2dVlcePres.&Gen.Mgr.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Daniel  Willard,  Ass"t  Gen'l  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham.  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin.  Assistant  Chief  Engineer Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  E.  Gbkineh,  Eng.  Bdgs.  and  Bldgs Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  Van. Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  New  York. 
Thos.  Fitzgerald.  General  Supt.  Phlla.  Div..  Main  Line 

and  Branches,  Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  F.Maroney,  General  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Division 

and  Brandies,  PittBburg,  Pa. 
J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Superintendent,  Middle  and  North- 
western Divisions,  Chicago,  111. 

Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  Gibbon,  General  Supt.  of  Transportation, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  R.  Kearney,  Superintendent  Car  Service,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jacob  N.  Barr,  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.  White.  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  W.  Deibert,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark,  O. 

Chas.  Sklden,  Superintendent  Telegraph..  .Baltimore,  Md. 
E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 


DEPARTMENT. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Stores  ..Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  D.  McCubbin.  Real  Estate  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  Ancker,  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Owen,  Supt.  Malnt.  of  Way Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lkk.  Supc.  Malnt.  of  Way Zanesvllle,  O. 

G.  A.  Richardson,  Superintendent Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  C.  F.  Bknt,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  E.  Spurrier,  Supt.  Main  Line.  1st  Div.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Charles  W.  Galloway,  Ass't  Supt.  Main  Line,  1st  Dlv., 

Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  A.  Husted.  Supt.  Main  Line.  2d  Dlv Grafton,  W.Va. 

Thos.  C.  Prince,  Supt.  Main  Line,  3d  Div. . .  Winchester,  Va. 
A.  M.  Lane,  Supt  W.  Va.  and  Pit  twburgDivs.,  Weston,  W.Va. 
J.  S.  Norris,  Supt.  Plttsbg.  Div.  East.  Dlst-Connellsville.  Pa. 
John  Barron.  Supt.  Plttsbg.  Dlv.  West.  Dlst  ..PittBburg,  Pa. 

T.  J.  English.  Supt.  Middle  Division Newark,  O. 

F.  C.  Batchklder,  Supt.  N.-W.  Div.Chgo.  Dlst  Garrett.  Ind. 
J.H.  Glover. Supt  N.-W.  Dlv.,Akrou  Dlst.  Chicago  J  unct..  O. 

Hugh  G.Bowles,  Supt.  Mon'hela Dlv Fairmont, W.Va. 

Chas.  Frick.  Fuel  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  V.  Baugh,  Supt.  Dining  Cars  and  RestaurantB, 

Baltimore.  Md. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 


D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic.  .Baltimore.  Md. 
J.  M.  Schryver,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B.  N.  Austin.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Lines  West  of  Ohio 

River.  717  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg.. Chicago,  III. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  BaggHge  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Lyman  McCarty,  AbsL  Gen.  Pa68.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bernard  Ashby,  District  Pass.  Agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  B.  Hkge,  General  Agent Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt..  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  PasB.  Agt.,  434  Broadway.  New  York. 

L.  G.  Stink,  Passenger  Agent 1300  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  M.  Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  C  Wilson,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt Washington.  D.  C. 

C.  E.  Dudrow,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent..  .Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

J.  T.  Lank,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Bellalre,  O. 

F   P.  Coppkr,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 


s'GER. 

W.  w.  Picking,  General  Agent Chicago,  111. 

C.  G.  Lkmmon.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago.  111. 

R.  C.  Haask.  N.  W.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St.  Paul.  Minn. 

J.  C.  Burch,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  1,  Holmrt  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
E.  A.  Walton,  General  Traveling  Agent  —  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  E.  Lowes.  Advertising  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

St.  LouIb,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't,  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
R.S.Brown,  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.&O.  S-W.  R.R.Louisvllle.Ky. 
N.  J.  Neer,  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R.  Springfield,  111. 
J.  H.  Larrabkk,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R, 

Chllllcothe,  O. 
G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

VinceDnes,  Ind. 
A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
S.  M.  Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Denver,  Col. 
J. P.RoGKRMAN.Trav.Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.S-W.R.  R. Dallas, Ter. 


FREIGHT. 

Baltimore,  Md.        F.  M.Johnson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent    New  York  City. 

E.  S.  King,  Com'l  Frt.  Agt..  Bourse  Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

J.  P.  Whitk,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del. 

H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Pittsburg,  P». 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
H.R.Rogers,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  —  Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo,  O. 

J.  P.  Magill,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Youngstown,  O. 
John  Hutohings,  Commercial  Freight  Ageut,  Detroit,  Mich. 
C.  H.  Harkins,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 
C.  H.  Robs,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Thos.  Miles,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  C.  Piculell.  Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Omaha,  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Colo. 

J.  J.  Collister,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Kausas  City,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent. 

Room  1,  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  Noonan,  Gen'l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati.  O. 


C.  S.  Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic 

T.  W.  Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Gen.  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  in  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  Mosher.  Asst. Gen. Fht. Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

A.  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt..  710  Merchants 

Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Jab.  R.  Bkll,  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

H.M.  Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ..  .Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A.  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus.  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup.  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin.  O. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago.  111. 

Ben  Wilson.  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  L.  Andrews.  Coal  and  Coke  Agt Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Daniel,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus,  O. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago,  111. 

W.  W.  Wood,  Industrial  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

C.  H.  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston.  MaaB. 

MILEAGE. 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION ,«5'52 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 129.42 

MAIN  LINE  AND    BRANCHES  904  11 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 391.70 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 

MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 773.27 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  _ 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM  
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Write  to  Ticket  Agent  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  at  station 
where  you  wish  to  go  For  detailed  inFormation 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


Glectric  Vehicle  Service 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
WASHINGTON    ft 
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GlCCtric  Vehicles  ;ire  'n  a*ten^ance  UP°D  a"  'ra>ns  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  at 

stations,  New  Jersey  Avenue  and   C  Street,  Washington ;   24th  and 

Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  and  Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago ;  and  will  deliver  passengers 
and  baggage  therefrom  to  all  points  within  the  limits  of  each  city  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
Ordinary  trunks  will  be  delivered  to  first  floor  only. 

Service  at  any  fiour  of  Day  or  JNigbt. 

passengers  for  Ctlashington  desiring  any  special  class  of  Tchiclc,  will  please 
notify  Conductor  of  train  prior  to  arrival  at  Washington  Junction,  when  on  trains  from  the 
West;  and  prior  to  arrival  at  Baltimore,  when  on  trains  from  the  East. 

passengers  for  Philadelphia,  on  trains  from  the  West,  will  please  notify  Conductor  prior 
to  arrival  at  Wilmington. 

passengers  for  Chicago  will  please  notify  Conductor  prior  to  arrival  at  Walkerton. 

passengers  for  )Vcw  York  City  will  please  notify  Conductor  prior  to  arrival  at  Bound 
Brook,  New  Jersey. 
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Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 
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GlCCtriC  Vehicles  are  in  aUendance  upon  a"  trains  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  at 

stations,   New  Jersey  Avenue  and   C   Street,  Washington ;   24th  and 

Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  and  Grand  Central  Station,  Chicago;  and  will  deliver  passengers 
and  haggage  therefrom  to  all  points  within  the  limits  of  each  city  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
Ordinary  trunks  will  be  delivered  to  FIRST  FLOOR  ONLY. 

Service  at  any  Dour  of  Day  or  jSigbt. 

passengers  for  Washington  desiring  any  special  class  of  Vehicle,  will  please 
notify  Conductor  of  train  prior  to  arrival  at  Washington  Junction,  when  on  trains  from  the 
West;  and  prior  to  arrival  at  Baltimore,  when  on  trains  from  the  East. 

passengers  for  Philadelphia,  on  trains  from  the  West,  will  please  notify  Conductor  prior 
to  arrival  at  Wilmington. 

passengers  for  Chicago  will  please  notify  Conductor  prior  to  arrival  at  Walkerton. 

passengers  for  JVcw>  Teh  City  will  please  notify  Conductor  prior  to  arrival  at  Bound 
Brook,  New  Jersey. 
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DAILY    BETWEEN 


]Sew  York    /&     Philadelphia 
Baltimore     ?&      (Hashington 

The    Finest    Daylight   Train    in   the   World 

LEAVES    NEW     YORK     3.00     P.   M  LEAVES    WASHINGTON     3.00    P.   M. 

COVERS    THE    DISTANCE     IN     FIVE    HOURS 

exclusively  pullman  equipment 
parlor  Cars,      Cafe  Smoking  Cars 
Observation  parlor  Cars 
Superb  Dining  Cars 


Cbe  "Duquesne  Limited " 


DAILY   BETWEEN 

PITTSBURG 

PHILADELPniA 
NEW   YORK 

LEAVES    PITTSBURG   6.30   P.    M.  ARRIVES   PHILADELPHIA    5.35   A     M. 

ARRIVES   NEW  YORK   8.07   A.   M. 


1ST 


2D 


CLASS  CLASS 

PITTSBURG   TO    PHILADELPHIA    $8.00      $7  50 
PITTSBURG   TO    NEW   YORK  9.00  8.50 


PULLMAN    DRAWING    ROOM    SLEEPING    CARS 

PITTSBURG    TO    PHILAi  NEW     i         i         |  U^"--1.^^!1^) »  « 

DINING    CAR    SERVES    SUPPER 


Cbe  "pittsburg  Limited 


tt 


DAILY   BETWEEN 


[NEW    YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

PITTSBURG 


LEAVES  NEW  YORK  7.00  P  M.      LEAVES  PHILADELPHIA  9.35  P.  M. 
ARRIVES  PITTSBURG  8.55  A.  M. 


1ST  2D 

CLASS  CLASS 

NEW   YORK    TO    PITTSBURG              $9.00  $8.50 

PHILADELPHIA    TO    PITTSBURG         8.00  7.50 


PULLMAN    DRAWING    ROOM     SLEEPING    CARS 

NEW    YORK    AND    PHILADELPHIA   TO    PITTSBURG      (JUi^ 

DINING    CAR    SERVES     BREAKFAST 


Cbe  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Operates  its  own 

Dining  Car  Service 


on   all 


Royal  Blue  Crains 


H  la  Carte 


Cable  d'Rotc 


Httention  of  patrons  is  especially 
Called  to  the  Hrrangements  of  the 
Dining  and  Cafe  Service 

Ideals  served 

H  la  Carte  5  liable  d'F)ote 


Complete  details  of  the   Service   in  all  Cimc   Schedules 


i '$'■/&  /(I'-  .-/' 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 
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WHY    A    RAILROAD    WANTS    A    CHEMIST. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  H1LLYEK. 


WHAT  does  a  railroad  want  with  a 
chemist?" 

This  question  has  been  asked  so  often 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  some  general 
popular  information  as  to  what  a  man  in 
such  a  position  finds  to  do.  Many  persons 
understand  where  a  chemist  may  be  of 
service  to  a  manufacturer  or  the  producer, 
but  when  his  usefulness  is  applied  to  that  of 
a  consumer  his  position  seems  superfluous. 
If  the  manufacturer  has  his  work  founded 
on  scientific  analysis  and  keeps  his  goods 
up  to  a  high  standard,  as  he  must  do  to 
stand  competition,  why  is  it  necessary  to 
have  a  man  at  the  other  end  to  merely 
repeat  the  work?  Within  this  thought 
lies  the  secret  of  the  excellency  of  the 
standard  of  purity  which  is  maintained  by 
the  demands  of  the  large  consumers  of 
industrial  articles;  for  when  a  producer 
knows  that  his  articles  are  going  to  be 
scientifically  investigated,  he  is  very  apt,  in 
order  to  retain  trade,  to  hold  his  goods  up 
to  the  adopted  specifications.  This,  then,  is 
the  reason  for  the  employment  of  a  check 
on  the  manufacturer's  analysis,  for  his 
word  is  then  not  necessarily  relied  on,  but 
instead  of  that  the  buyer  is  able  to  investi- 
gate its  goods  just  prior  to  use  and  just  as 
it  receives  them. 

The  railroad  must  follow  the  common 
law  maxim  Caveat  emptor  and  be  fully 
as  skeptical  as  the  foxiest  horse  dealer  or 
the  most  careful  architect,  for,  as  the 
latter  has  the  interests  of  a  few  persons  to 
provide  for,  the  railroad  has  that  of  thou- 
sands and  under  the  most  unfavorable 
circumstances,  because  railway  "houses 
and  horses"  are  traveling  under  innumer- 


able strains  and  through  dangers  generally 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

People  do  not  question  the  paramount 
needs  of  good  material  in  house  building, 
as  on  it  not  only  depends  the  future  value 
of  the  houses,  but  also  its  immediate  resist- 
ance to  the  ravages  of  time,  usage  and 
weather:  therefore,  how  much  greater  is 
this  a  necessity  with  railroad  property, 
where  wear  and  tear  is  so  much  greater. 
Therefore,  you,  the  impatient  business 
man,  always  in  a  rush  to  reach  your  desti- 
nation; or  you,  who  think  more  of  your 
personal  safety  than  of  your  arrival  on 
time  —  stop  and  consider  as  you  sit  in  your 
easy  chair  —  are  these  wheels  strong  and 
sturdy  and  free  from  flaws?  Are  the  axles 
whirring  around  at  thousands  of  revolutions 
a  minute  and  carrying  the  weight  that  is 
bearing  upon  them  safe?  Has  every  pre- 
caution been  taken  to  prevent  delay  and 
injury  due  to  "hot  box"  arising  from  the 
use  of  defective  bearings,  poor  oil  or  bad 
quality  waste?  Consider  how  bright, 
clean  and  attractive  the  surrounding  car 
looks  with  its  varnished  or  newly  painted 
surfaces  —  how  will  they  look  a  year  from 
now?  Are  they  furnished  with  the  best 
materials  or  will  the  coach  have  to  be 
repainted  every  two  years  at  extra  expense 
in  place  of  every  sixth  year?  These  plush 
cushions  on  which  you  recline  —  when 
through  wear  and  usage  they  become 
greasy  or  faded,  will  the  chemist  be  the 
one  to  solve  the  problem  or  will  new 
cushions  have  to  be  supplied  or  the  old  ones 
renovated  by  some  outside  firm  at  large 
expense?  The  train  flies  by  a  block  signal 
house.     Can  the  signal  lights  be  depended 
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on  without  undivided  attention?  Is  the  oil 
constant  in  its  burning  qualities  free  from 
sulphur  so  that  it  will  not  cake  the  wick, 
or  is  it  safe  from  spontaneous  combustion, 
which  might  result  from  oil  with  low  Hash 
or  fire  point?  In  short,  has  every  precau- 
tion been  taken  so  that,  during  some  wind 
or  rain  storm  or  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  signal  lights  or  headlights  will  not  fail 
at  some  critical  moment. 

Now,  thoughtful  traveler,  let  your  mind 
wander  forward  to  the  locomotive.  Is 
everything  in  a  healthy  condition?  How  is 
the  coal  steaming?  Does  the  fireman  with 
eye  on  the  falling  steam  gauge  have  to 
answer  the  engineer's  cry  for  more  steam 
by  heaping  on  the  fire  slaty  coal  or  coal 
with  high  sulphur  which  causes  the  ash, 
providing  silica  or  iron  are  present  in  quan- 
tity, to  fuse  on  the  grates,  thus  choking  up 
the  draft,  giving  insufficient  air  to  support 
combustion  and  carrying  particles  of  car- 
bon off  in  smoke;  or  is  twenty  to  forty  per 
cent  of  his  fuel  being  raked  into  the  ash 
pit  instead  of  being  converted  into  heat 
energy?  Is  the  water  that  the  engineer 
draws  from  the  tank  at  the  station  as  pure 
as  is  obtainable  at  that  place,  or  do  the 
officials  of  the  road  know  that  it  is  a  bad 
boiler  water;  that  in  course  of  time  it  will 
gradually  ruin  the  boilers  and  render  re- 
pairs necessary?  Will  this  water  foam  so 
that  its  level  in  boilers  will  be  inaccurately 
registered  by  the  gauge?  Will  it  eat  or 
corrode  the  boiler  when  the  acid  it  contains 
is  concentrated  by  heat;  or  lastly,  will  the 
salts  which  it  contains  be  deposited  as  hand 
scale  with  subsequent  increase  of  necessary 
fuel,  and  failure  of  the  engine  to  do  its 
duty?  Hence  an  early  assignment  to  the 
locomotive  hospital,  the  repair  shop,  a  worn 
out,  diseased,  physical  wreck. 

Again  you  question — is  the  steel  with 
which  the  boilers  are  constructed  made  so 
as  to  withstand  the  great  pressures  and  in- 
ternal strains;  will  the  piston  rod  or  con- 
necting rods  and  other  vital  portions  of  the 
engine  stand  the  test  and  do  their  duty,  or 
are  the  impurities  present,  and  if  present, 
did  they  segregate  or  collect  during  the 
manufacture  in  one  portion,  rendering  it 
liable  to  fracture?  There  are  thus  many 
questions  that  the  traveler  might  consider 
as  he  travels  through  the  country,  trusting 
his  life  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany he  is  patronizing.  The  chemist  is  not 
the  sure  preventive  for  all  these  ills,  nor 
is  all   the  credit  of  their  solution  due  to 


him;  but  while  others  in  other  departments 
look  out  for  the  construction  of  the  equip- 
ment and  correct  handling  of  the  same,  the 
chemist,  if  the  material  comes  through  his 
hands,  looks  out  for  the  internal  structure 
of  the  articles,  or  works  with  other  depart- 
ments in  the  betterment  of  conditions  so 
that  your  journey  will  be  safer,  more 
prompt  and  rendered  pleasanter  in  every 
way. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  precaution  and  care  in  the  selection  of 
material  for  use  in  construction  or  main- 
tenance of  a  railroad  system,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  where  such  large  quantities  of 
commodities  are  purchased  it  is  of  the 
highest  advantage  to  have  a  separate  de- 
partment, giving  its  undivided  attention  to 
the  examining  of  the  materials  received 
and  thus  enabling  the  purchasing  agent  to 
rely  on  full  information  as  to  what  charac- 
ter of  material  is  furnished  on  his  orders. 
The  test  department,  therefore,  with  its 
corps  of  physical  inspectors  and  chemists 
under  the  leadership  of  the  engineer  of 
tests,  constitutes  a  saving  feature,  an 
economizing  branch  of  a  railroad  system. 
Economizing  because  if  poorly  manufac- 
tured steel,  defective  brass  bearings, 
impure  paints,  adulterated  materials,  faulty 
lubricating  and  signaling  oils,  slaty  coals 
or  bad  waters  all  tend  to  cause  failure 
of  the  material  in  service,  and  conse- 
quently delay  in  trains,  misplaced  sched- 
ules, expenditures  of  time  and  money  for 
repairs  and  general  trouble  all  around.  Is 
not  this  of  monetary  value?  "A  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine"  applies  here  if  the  maxim 
ever  was  true. 

The  work  of  the  chemist  may  be  classed, 
generally  speaking,  under  two  heads:  rou- 
tine work  and  experimental  work.  The 
first  covers  examination  of  purchased  ma- 
terial, and  the  physical  properties  and 
chemical  composition  are  accurately  deter- 
mined on  samples  taken  at  random  from 
such  a  shipment.  Here  the  purchasing  of 
materials  on  specifications  will  be  touched 
upon,  in  order  to  render  what  is  to  follow 
more  clear  and  concise.  Specifications  are 
formulated  and  issued  to  manufacturers 
with  whom  orders  have  been  placed  and 
they  are  required  to  furnish  goods  which 
in  quality  must  be  up  to  the  standard  of 
purity  set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  con- 
tract, or  the  material  will  be  considered 
undesirable  for  railroad  use.  These  speci- 
fications are  not  rigid  nor  exacting  in  their 
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demands,  but  merely  set  -forth  that  ship- 
ments must  come  up  to  what  the  producer 
has  agreed  to  furnish  the  consumer,  and 
that  the  manufacturer  shall  furnish  mater- 
ial which  coincides  with  that  degree  of 
efficiency  as  has  been  universally  adopted 
or  scientifically  established.  Shipments 
are  made  to  their  destinations  and  then,  as 
is  customary  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, samples  are  selected  at  random  by 
one  disinterested  in  the  analysis  or  the 
manufacture.  Thus  not  only  is  the  analy- 
sis of  the  sample  conducted  on  as  nearly 
impartial  lines  as  possible,  but  also  the  se- 
lection of  the  sample.  Of  course,  if  there 
is  a  case  of  failure  in  purity  as  a  result  of 
a  test,  more  than  one  sample  is  examined 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  whole  shipment 
is  bad;  although  a  manufacturer  should 
always  within  certain  limits  furnish  mater- 
ial of  uniform  character. 

Now  bearing  in  mind  the  impartial 
manner  of  the  selection  of  samples,  a  few- 
examples  of  what  is  analyzed  in  the  line  of 
routine  work  and  the  reasons  for  such 
analysis  may  prove  of  passing  interest. 
Steel  should  meet  the  severest  physical 
tests  that  are  set  down  in  the  specifications 
and  should  contain  chemically  the  minimum 
amount  possible  of  the  so-called  impurities, 
namely:  sulphur,  manganese,  phosphorus, 
etc.  The  amounts  of  these  latter  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  grade  of  steel  and  its  use 
in  construction,  but  wherever  present  in 
large  quantities,  chemically  speaking,  it 
causes  brittle  steel,  for  such  elements  are 
liable  to  segregate.  It  has  been  scientifi- 
cally established  that  the  strength,  and 
hence  the  usefulness  of  steel  not  only  de- 
pends on  the  physical  properties,  such  as 
tensile  strength,  percentage  of  elongation, 
freedom  from  cracks,  flaws,  etc.,  but  also 
on  its  chemical  composition.  Thus  it  can 
be  seen  that  defective  steel  in  an  axle 
might  under  certain  circumstances  break 
and  cause  serious  damage.  In  a  boiler  or 
firebox,  if  a  hard  steel  is  not  used,  the  ex- 
cessive heat  and  pressure  will  cause  it  to 
fail,  and  so  on  through  connecting  rods, 
piston  rods,  boiler  tubes,  car  couplers,  etc. 

Alloys. — Such  as  brass  bearings  which 
are  used  on  the  journals  of  the  axles  to 
reduce  the  friction  should  be  of  such  a  mix- 
ture as  to  relieve  the  strain  that  exists 
between  the  rapidly  revolving  axle  and  the 
weight  that  bears  upon  it. 

Waste.— Wool  waste  should  possess 
elasticity  so   that  it  will  bear  up  against 


the  journal  when  correctly  packed  in  the 
journal  boxes  and  should  contain  a  high 
percentage  of  wool  so  that  efficient  capil- 
lary attraction  will  carry  the  oil  up  to  the 
revolving  axles  and  thus  render  through 
lubrication  and  prevent  that  which  is  the 
bete  rwir  to  all  train  dispatchers  —  a  delay 
on  account  of  a  hot  box. 

OIL. —  Lubricating  oil  is  tested  by 
determining  its  gravity  and  viscosity  in 
order  to  see  that  it  is  not  too  thick,  as  the 
waste  cannot  soak  it  up  to  the  journals,  nor 
yet  too  thin,  for  when  thinned  farther  by 
the  frictional  heat  of  the  axles  it  would 
run  through  the  fibres  of  the  waste  to  the 
bottom  of  the  journal  box  and  thus  cause 
insufficient  lubrication.  Thus  "hot  box" 
would  in  this  case  be  caused  by  poor  oil.  The 
oil  also  should  contain  practically  no  free 
acid,  for  the  acid  would  eat  and  thus  injure 
the  steel  journals  of  the  axles.  Burning 
oils,  such  as  used  in  signal  lamps,  headlights 
and  car  lamps  should  be  reliable,  of  high 
flash  and  fire  point,  so  that  spontaneous 
conflagration  is  avoided,  and  of  sufficient 
degree  of  purity  to  assure  burning  twenty- 
four  hours  at  the  least  without  smoke  or 
soot,  and  what  is  of  most  importance  to 
signal  and  headlights,  without  flickering 
out. 

Paints. —  Paints  are  analyzed  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  are  made  of  pure  materials, 
such  as  pure  linseed  oil,  free  from  rosin 
oil,  petroleum  products  and  unadulterated 
finely  ground  pigment.  If  the  correct  pro- 
portion of  the  coloring  ingredients  are 
present  in  the  right  quantity  to  assure 
correct  shade  and  to  see  that  no  "cheaper, 
but  just  as  good"  adulterants  have  been 
added.  Any  artist  will  tell  you  how  import- 
ant it  is  to  have  chemically  pure  colors 
composed  of  pure  oils  and  correct  pigments; 
for  if  a  masterpiece  is  of  brilliant  tone  and 
color  when  first  created — for  works  of 
art  are  created,  not  painted  —  and  then  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  gradually  fades, 
loses  its  beauty  and  attractiveness,  it 
becomes  worthless.  Apply  this  same  prin- 
ciple to  painting  of  railroad  equipment, 
such  as  cars,  bridges  and  buildings,  and  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  although  these 
latter  articles  can  be  repainted,  still 
there  is  the  advantage  of  selecting  paints 
that  will  not  crack,  peel  off,  alter  in  color, 
due  to  action  of  gases  from  coal  combus- 
tion collected  in  tunnels  or  while  en  route, 
and  other  severe  trials  of  service,  such  as 
wind  and  weather.     Certainly  theoretically 
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pure  paint,  guaranteed  to  resist  such  wear 
and  tear,  is  not  expected,  but  the  whole 
aim  is  to  obtain  the  best,  the  more  lasting 
and  the  most  efficient,  for  this  is  certainly 
economy  in  the  end.  This,  then,  illustrates 
that  the  chemist's  duties  are  not  only 
linked  with  those  of  the  purchasing  agent 
and  the  motive  power  department  in  the 
obtaining  and  using  the  best  material 
for  safety,  but  also  in  the  same  manner  is 
he  indirectly  connected  with  those  branches 
of  the  service  which  has  the  attractiveness, 
beauty  and  general  appearance  of  the 
equipment  under  its  supervision. 

Other  articles  might  be  taken  up,  such 
as  sand,  which  if  it  contains  too  much 
gravel  will  be  pushed  off  the  wet  track,  and 
if  too  full  of  dust  will  blow  away  or  fail  to 
cause  the  wheels  of  the  engine  to  grip  the 
rails;  roofing  tin,  boiler  lagging,  soap,  etc. 
Enough  examples  have  been  cited  to  illus- 
trate the  practical  use  of  analysis  of  ma- 
terial and  to  show  the  advantages  that  ac- 
crue through  co-operation  with  other  de- 
partments in  obtaining  the  best  results  in 
their  work.  The  most  efficient  workman  is 
seriously  handicapped  when  handling  poor 
material. 

Experimental  work  that  comes  to  a 
railroad  chemist  is  the  most  interesting 
from  his  standpoint.  It  is  this  class  of  his 
duties  which  in  the  end  has  the  most  mone- 
tary value  to  the  road.  This  will  be 
brought  out  by  the  following:  Few  people 
know  that  engine  boilers  are  subject  to 
disease,  and  I  suppose  the  chemist  (the 
boiler  physician)  could  perhaps  call  it  ty- 
phoid fever,  for  its  cause  lies  in  the  water 
the  engine  drinks.  The  weather  bureau 
furnishes  little  rain,  streams  run  low,  the 
water  becomes  saturated  with  salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia  from  the  soil  and  rocks  it 
has  passed  through,  or  perhaps  acid  in  re- 
action, it  enters  the  boiler  and  under  the 
increased  heat  and  pressure  the  salts  of 
lime  or  magnesia,  namely,  carbonates  or 
sulphates,  are  deposited  and  cake  on  the 
flues  of  the  boilers  in  the  form  of  hard, 
compact  scale,  sometimes  so  hard  that  it 
cannot  be  chipped  off  with  chisel  and  ham- 
mer; or  if  the  water  is  acid  it  will  corrode 
or  eat  the  boiler.  Chlorides,  such  as  mag- 
nesia or  sodium-chloride,  when  present  are 
also  decomposed  by  heat,  forming  acids  and 
thus  rendering  the  water  injurious.  Pres- 
ence of  scale  in  boiler  is  serious,  for  it  is 
seen  that  every  bit  that  is  deposited  renders 
the  medium  between  the  heat  and  the  water 


that  much  thicker,  and  so  means  extra  fuel 
to  furnish  the  increase  of  heat  necessary 
to  convert  the  water  into  steam.  Then 
there  is  the  danger  of  the  boiler  steel  be- 
coming so  heated  and  soft  that  the  internal 
pressure  forces  it  out  of  shape,  causing  it 
to  leak,  bind  in  the  joints,  etc. 

Impure  water  is  not  only  the  result  of 
1owt  streams,  but  the  supply  may  be  con- 
taminated by  sewerage,  for  when  rain  is 
scarce  purification  by  dilution  is  at  a  mini- 
mum; by  refuse  from  tanneries  or  pulp 
mills,  which  render  waters  acid  or  organic 
in  character;  by  mine  waters  which  are 
charged  with  iron  sulphate  and  which 
under  the  influence  of  heat  is  decomposed 
into  sulphuric  acid  which  corrodes  the 
boilers.  Water  contaminated  with  oil  and 
salts;  water  from  oil  fields  causes  boilers 
to  foam  because  of  the  alkali  in  it.  Muddy 
waters  have  the  same  effect.  Thus  the 
chemist  joins  with  the  Motive  Power  De- 
partment in  the  overcoming  of  these  diffi- 
culties as  far  as  possible,  by  constant  analy- 
sis of  the  waters  used  and  knowing  what 
they  contain.  The  water  supply  may  be 
chemically  treated;  the  acid  neutralized; 
the  incrusting  solids  or  salts  of  lime  and 
magnesia  precipitated  and  eliminated  by 
chemical  and  mechanical  means  respect- 
ively, either  before  the  water  enters  the 
boiler  or  afterwards.  Muddy  waters  may 
be  filtered,  and  what  is  of  most  importance 
the  best  water  by  comparison  of  ounces  of 
supply  may  be  selected  at  each  point  or 
water  station.  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  Here  is  what  the 
locomotive  engineer,  the  chemist,  the  divi- 
sion master  mechanic — yea,  the  entire  rail- 
road management  aims  at  and  in  spirit 
constantly  prays  in  the  words  of  Words- 
worth : 

"  Headlong  the  waterfall  must  come, 
0  let  it,  then,  he  dumb, 
Be  anything,  sweet  stream,  but  that  which  thou  art 
now." 

This,  then,  is  a  question  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  for  bad  water,  as  has  been 
shown,  means  large  bills  for  repairs,  ruined 
boilers,  failure  in  service  and  increased 
fuel  bill,  for  it  has  been  shown  scientifically 
that  approximately  iV.  inch  of  scale  requires 
12  per  cent  more  fuel;  i  inch  of  scale  re- 
quires 25  per  cent  more  fuel;  i  inch  of  scale 
requires  60  per  cent  more  fuel. 

Practice  has  shown  that  when  scaly 
waters  are  used  the  life  of  the  boiler  flues 
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is  only  about  one-third  of  that  when  the 
same  water  is  treated  chemically. 

Coal  is  another  important  item,  for  on 
its  composition  depends  its  heat  giving 
quality,  and  briefly  speaking,  it  should  be 
as  free  as  possible  from  slate,  bone  or 
sulphur,  because  coal  is  not  used  only  to  be 
raked  into  the  ash  pit,  and  the  less  dead 
matter  it  contains  the  better.  Other 
experimental  articles  might  be  mentioned, 
but  enough  examples  have  been  cited  to 
show  the  problems  of  the  railroad  and  the 
value  of  their  solution. 

Many  miscellaneous  articles  also  come 
under  his  examination,  such  as  patent 
boiler  compounds  for  treating  waters,  dis- 
infectants, belt  dressings,  uniform  buttons, 
soaps,  fireproof  solutions,  wood  preserva- 
tives, and  in  one  instance  where  an  engineer 
claimed  he  was  taking  Jamaica  ginger  in 
whisky  it  was  the  railroad  chemist  who 
investigated  it  and  showed  whether  his 
statements  were  true  or  not. 

Competition  in  trade  is  enormous  even 
with  this  modern  age  of  monopolies  or 
trusts,  and  when  a  manufacturer  says  he 
will  furnish  an  article  cheaper  and  equally 
as  good  as  some  already  being  purchased 
at  a  higher  price,  the  chemist  can  in  a 
great  many  instances  scientifically  compare 
the  two  articles  and  aid  the  purchasing 
agent  in  his  selection.  It  would  now  seem, 
judging  from  the  scope  of  a  railroad  chem- 


ist's work,  that  a  large  force  is  necessarily 
kept  constantly  busy  wrestling  with  the 
many  problems  that  have  been  touched 
upon  in  the  body  of  this  article;  but  this 
is  explained  when  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  work  varies;  i.  c,  one  day  there 
will  be  a  run  of  coals,  oils  or  waste,  the  next 
day  the  articles  to  be  examined  will  change 
to  another  field  of  investigation.  While 
the  routine  is  more  regular  than  the 
experimental  work,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  certain  circumstances  tend  to 
offset  the  necessity  of  a  large  force  of 
investigators,  such  as  judicious  sampling 
(that  is  average  samples  of  large  shipments), 
systematized  work  and  employment  of  chem- 
ists who  have  had  sufficient  experience  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  a  number  of  analy- 
ses at  once,  thus  preventing  delay  to  those 
who  wish  to  use  the  material. 

The  aim  of  this  article  has  been  to 
present  a  general  outline  with  sufficient 
explanations  and  examples  as  would  make 
clear  to  the  unscientific  reader  the  useful- 
ness and  methods  of  the  railroad  chemist 
and  the  economical  value  of  the  laboratory. 
If  any  general  information  has  been  con- 
veyed to  the  reader  of  just  what  point 
where  the  test  department  with  its  inspec- 
tors and  chemists  form  its  part  of  the  whole 
unity  of  a  railroad  system,  the  mission  of 
this  article  is  fulfilled  and  answers  the 
question  "  Why  a  railroad  wants  a  chemist." 


SHE   CANNOT    KNOW. 

BY   JEROME   P.   FLEISHMAN. 

A  PRETTY  maid  I'll  tell  you  of, 
With  deep  blue  eyes  and  hair  of  brown; 
A  maiden  anyone  could  love, 
For  she's  the  sweetest  girl  in  town. 
Her  smiles  are  rays  of  sunshine  bright, 

And  yet,  although  I  love  her  so, 
I  strive  to  hide  with  all  my  might 

That  fact,  because — she  cannot  know. 


The  other  girls  are  jealous,  too; 

Her  rare  good  nature  queers  them  all, 
And  were  it  but  the  thing  to  do, 

On  this  young  lass  I'd  surely  call. 
But  then,  this  sweet,  sought-after  pearl 

Is  not  my  own;  I'm  not  her  beau; 
She's  just  the  other  fellow's  girl — 

And  cannot  know — and  cannot  know. 


THE    PIONEER    IRON    INDUSTRY    IN    PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY   WILLIAM   GILBERT  IRWIN. 


THE  numerous  old  furnace  stacks  to  be 
seen  at  different  points  along  the 
Pittsburg  and  Cumberland  division  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  present 
some  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  many 
interesting  sights  which  greet  the  eye  of 
the  traveler.  These  pioneers  of  the  now 
great  iron  industry,  once  the  scene  of  bust- 
ling activity,  are  now  in  many  instances 
buried,  and  are  "  silent  as  the  bat-winged 
caverns"  in  the  dense  forests  which  have 
grown  up  about  them,  seemingly  to  hide 
the  desolation  of  these  departed  industrial 
centers. 

The  crumbling  bricks  are  covered  with 


These  relics  of  the  past  help  us  to  more 
fully  comprehend  the  giant  strides  made 
along  the  diversified  lines  of  a  century  of 
time. 

East  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cumberland  there  are  many  of 
the  old  furnaces,  but  it  is  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  where  the  iron  industry  to- 
day stands  pre-eminent  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  early  relics  are  to  be  found. 
Iron  ore  was  known  to  exist  in  Fayette 
County,  Pennsylvania,  as  early  as  17S0. 
In  1790  John  Hayden,  of  Haydenstown, 
Fayette  County,  smelted  a  small  piece  of 
iron  in  this  vein  in  a  blacksmith's  forge. 
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rich  mantles  of  vegetation,  and  out  of 
their  dismantled  masonry  great  trees  have 
grown,  and  nature  is  ceaselessly  at  work 
reclaiming  what  man  has  abandoned. 

These  old  ruins  peep  out  from  the  vege- 
tation at  intervals  all  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad.  The  woodland  which  once  rang 
with  the  noise  of  axes  cutting  wood  for 
the  charcoal  pits  ;  the  hills  and  dales  which 
echoed  and  re-echoed  the  ring  and  rattle 
of  chain,  hoof  and  wheel  are  now  silent. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  charcoal  pits  which  once  furnished 
the  fuel  to  operate  the  furnaces. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  iron  in- 
dustry of  a  century  ago  and  that  of  to-day! 


He  interested  John  Nicholson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, then  State  Comptroller  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  a  project  to  erect  an  iron  furnace. 
Before  the  furnace  was  completed  William 
Turnbull,  Peter  Marmie  and  John  Holker 
had  erected  a  furnace  on  Jacobs  Creek, 
and  this,  the  first  of  the  iron  furnaces 
completed  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  was 
"blown  in"  on  November  1st,  1790.  It 
stood  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of 
Jacobs  Creek,  and  the  ruins  are  still  to  be 
seen  about  that  distance  back  from  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Road.  It  has  borne  a 
number  of  different  names  during  its  exist- 
ence, being  first  known  as  Jacobs  Creek 
Furnace,  and  successively  "Alliance  Fur- 
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nace,"  "Alliance  Iron  Works,"  "Turnbull's 
Iron  Works,"  and  "Colonel  Holker's  Iron 
Works."  It  was  operated  spasmodically 
until  about  1802,  when  it  was  abandoned  as 
a  losing  venture,  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  many  of  the  furnaces  at  that  time. 
This  furnace  attained  quite  a  reputation  in 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  as 
well  as  implements  of  peace.  Turnbull 
was  agent  for  Pennsylvania  during  the 
Revolution;  and  later  in  1792  General  Knox, 
then  Secretary  of  War,  wrote  to  him  to  se- 
cure shot  for  six-pounders  and  these  were 
manufactured  at  this  furnace.  Later  the 
shot  and  shell  used  by  General  Anthony 
Wayne  in  his  expedition  against  the  Ohio 
Indians,  were  manufactured  here. 

Peter  Marmie  was  a  most  picturesque 
character.  He  was  a  Frenchman  who  came 
to  America  with  Lafayette,  serving  as  his 
private  secretary  through  the  Revolution. 
It  is  said  that  in  1793  after  the  dissolution 
of  partnership  of  his  firm,  he  was  left  alone 
at  the  furnace  and  forge  and  lived  there  in 
solitude.  Loss  of  fortune  and  shattered 
ambition  drove  him  to  despair,  and  according 
to  tradition  he  committed  suicide  one  stormy 
night  by  jumping  into  the  fiery  furnace,  first 
driving  his  faithful  hunting  dogs  before 
him.  The  peaceful  farmers  who  to-day 
dwell  near  the  old  ruins,  ofttimes  talk  of 
the  Mad  Frenchman;  and  many  a  country 
lad  will  make  a  detour  of  several  miles  to 
avoid  the  lonely  spot  when  the  nights  are 
dark,  for  fear  of  meeting  his  phantom  form 
which  is  said  to  stalk  about. 

The  Hayden  Furnace  was  put  in  opera- 
tion in  1792  and  was  operated  successfully 
for  some  time. 

One  of  the  most  historic  furnaces  of 
this  section  is  the  old  Fayette  Furnace  on 
Dunbar  Creek.  It  was  erected  by  Isaac 
Meason,  a  noted  pioneer  of  Fayette  County 
and  the  progenitor  of  a  noted  family.  It 
was  put  in  operation  in  March,  1791,  and  a 
few  years  later  was  replaced  by  a  larger 
plant. 

The  Fairfield  Furnace  stood  on  George's 
Creek  in  Fayette  County  and  was  built  by 
John  Hayden  in  1797.     The  following  year 


he  sold  it  to  John  and  Andrew  Oliphant  and 
Nathaniel  Breading;  the  Oliphants  later 
becoming  the  sole  owners. 

The  first  attempts  to  use  coke  as  fuel 
were  made  at  this  furnace  and  the  Oliphants 
were  the  pioneers  of  the  coke  industry  and 
important  early  iron  makers  of  that  section. 
Cannon  balls  used  by  General  Jackson  at 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  were  cast  at  this 
furnace.  They  were  rafted  down  the 
Monongahela,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

Pine  Grove  Furnace  was  built  in  George 
Township  in  Fayette  County  in  1795.  It 
was  erected  on  Pine  Grove  Run  near  the 
present  town  of  Smithfield.  The  Plumsock 
Rolling  Mill  was  built  in  1794,  the  Laurel 
Hill  in  1797,  Red  Stone  in  1797,  and  Spring 
Hill  in  1794.  Cool  Spring  was  built  in 
1816  and  the  new  Laurel  Hill  was  put  in 
operation  in  1820.  As  early  as  1811  a  fine 
grade  of  steel  was  manufactured  at  the 
furnace  operated  by  Truman  &  Co.  at 
Brownsville,  Penn. 

The  ancient  ruins  of  these  industries  of 
the  past  are  all  located  in  that  section  of 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  now  traversed 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

The  decadence  of  this  primitive  iron 
industry  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  time 
when  coal  began  to  take  the  place  of  char- 
coal for  furnace  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  present  greatness  of  the 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing  business  in 
the  Pittsburg  District  it  is  most  interesting 
to  trace  the  early  days  of  iron-making  in 
this  section.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  there  was  a  time  when  Pittsburg  gave 
up  the  iron  industry  in  despair,  but  for 
all  this,  the  story  of  the  industrial  life  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  trade,  for  Pittsburg  takes  second 
place  to  no  other  manufacturing  center  on 
earth. 

While  the  latter  day  story  of  Pittsburg 
iron  and  steel  industry  has  been  recited  in 
every  land  beneath  the  sun,  through  the 
uniform  excellence  of  the  products,  this 
sketch  of  the  early  vicissitudes  of  the  now 
great  industry  is  all  the  more  interesting. 
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WHY   THE   VOTE   OF   TOUGHVILLE   WASN'T   COUNTED. 

A   REMINISCENCE  OF   THE   OLD-FASHIONED   VOTING   "CHUTE." 
BY    WILLIAM    ELLIOTT    LOWES. 


A  CANE  was  rapped  sharply  on  the  back 
of  a  chair  and  the  gray-haired  gentle- 
man who  wielded  it,  called  the  meeting 
to  order  in  a  few  pointed  remarks  delivered 
in  a  seriously  determined  manner.     It  was 
clearly  a  meeting  of  no  small  significance. 


political  parties  to  make  possible,  by  per- 
sonal efforts,  a  fair  and  honest  election. 
We  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the 
political  party  now  in  control  of  our  mu- 
nicipal affairs  has  openly  boasted  that  their 
machinery  is  so  '  oiled '  as  to  make  it  im- 


THE    GRAY-HAIRED    GENTLEMAN    " 

MEETING   TO    ORDER. 


CALLED    THE 


Complete  silence  reigned   as  the  speaker 
stated  its  purposes. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "we  have  come 
together  to-night  in  the  interest  of  a  pure 
ballot.  We  are  about  to  pass  through  one 
of  the  most  exciting  elections  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  state  and  nation.  Local  con- 
ditions are  such,  we  are  ashamed  to  admit, 
as  to  call  forth  this  gathering  of  one  hun- 
dred representative  citizens,  chosen  or 
rather   self-appointed    from    each    of   the 


possible  for  the  other  side  to  secure  a 
decent  showing.  This  state  of  affairs  is  a 
disgrace  to  law-abiding  citizens,  regardless 
of  political  affiliations,  and  we  therefore 
organize  ourselves  and  will  be  known  as 
the  Fair  Election  League,  representing 
equally  the  two  great  political  parties.  As 
the  representative  of  the  party  now  in 
power,  I  feel  that  no  criticism  of  partisan- 
ship can  be  charged,  and  therefore  place 
before  you  the  business  of  the  meeting." 
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A    SORUY     LOT    THEY     WERE.    I'llOl!     FELLOWS 


What  was  said  met  general  approval  by 
the  applause  that  followed.  This  came 
from  an  audience  whose  make-up  was  from 
the  best  types  of  citizenship.  All  profes- 
sions and  trades  were  represented.  Men 
whose  words  were  respected  in  the  com- 
munity and  whose  sturdiness  of  character 
was  a  guarantee  that  they  would  not  per- 
mit any  trifling  with  the  purpose  they  had 
so  earnestly  espoused.  It  was  the  first 
remarkable  gathering  of  its  kind  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  It  was  a  gathering  that  uni- 
fied in  a  concrete  form  the  civic  honesty 
of  the  community.  The  very  atmosphere 
of  the  meeting  was  inspiring  to  an  honest 
man  and  breathed  a  menace,  terrible  and 
uncompromising,  to  the  law-breaker.  Those 
present  disregarded  personal  safety,  and 
the  volunteers  who  were  assigned,  two  to 
each  polling  place,  were  fully  conscious  of 
the  responsibility  resting  upon  them.  They 
formed  the  "  Committee  of  Safety,"  and 
were  to  watch  and  accurately  record  every 
attempt  at  fraudulent  voting— a  crime 
which  had  become  commonplace  in  the 
elections  of  the  past. 

Representatives  had  been  assigned  to 
all  districts  save  one.  This  was  an  ugly 
quarter,  and  unblushingly  referred  to  by 
its  inhabitants  as  "  Hell's  Half  Acre." 
Stout  hearts  were  needed  there ;  brains 
that  were  quick  to  think  and  grit  to  en- 
force action  must   be   with  them.      Mere 


bravery  was  the  most  useless  quality  for 
this  post.  Men  who  revel  in  brute  force 
and  to  whom  fear  was  as  total  a  stranger  as 
a  pure  ballot,  would  be  hard  to  handle. 
Here  were  the  great  foundries,  the  rolling- 
mills  and  the  Poor  Farm,  and  each  sent  out 
a  defiance  to  the  "  dudes,"  as  were  termed 
the  "  Committee  of  Safety."  The  superin- 
tendent had  sworn  that  he  would  vote 
every  man  upon  the  Poor  Farm.  Imbeciles 
were  to  be  hauled  to  the  poll  in  the  little 
school  house  and  put  through  the  mechan- 
ical form  of  voting  for  the  ring  candidates. 
On  the  night  before  election,  however,  two 
young  men  volunteered  for  this  work. 
They  were  acceptable — men  who  were  not 
would  be  more  dangerous  than  helpful — 
and  were  assigned  to  the  post. 

This  was  an  election  before  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  had  done  away  with  the 
accursed  "cattle  chutes"  and  open  air  vot- 
ing places,  and  when  the  manipulator  of 
elections  was  in  full  control. 

The  night  of  the  third  of  November  was 
bleak  and  chilly,  and  a  cold,  drizzling  rain  had 
set  in  which  penetrated  the  thickest  cloth- 
ing. In  the  schoolhouse  yard  at  Toughville 
a  fire  had  been  kindled  at  midnight  to  warm 
the  shivering  local  politicians  who  were 
there  to  be  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  the 
polls.  A  tent  had  been  erected,  where,  turn 
about  these  watchers  strolled  in  and  out 
between  "chills"  and  occasional  "drinks/' 
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swearing  at  the  weather  and  predicting  all 
kinds  of  defeat  or  success  for  their  various 
candidates.  Just  why  they  were  there  no 
one  knew,  unless  it  was  the  possibility  of 
"voting  early  and  often."  Occasionally  a 
group  would  be  heard  discussing  the  "Fair 
Election  League,"  and  many  were  the  con- 
jectures as  to  the  scope  of  power  of  its 
representatives, who  they  rightly  understood 
were  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  Courts. 

Shortly  before  six  o'clock,  a  carriage 
drove  up  from  town  containing  an  elderly 


"Good  morning,  Pete,"  said  the  elderly 
man  pleasantly,  who  knew  the  deputy,  "I 
hope  you  are  with  us  to-day,  bone  and 
sinew." 

"  .Morning,"  grunted  Pete,  who  walked 
away,  evidently  with  the  impression  that 
his  high  office  might  be  interfered  with, 
knowing  the  newcomers  to  be  representa- 
tives of  the  "One  Hundred."  The  elderly 
man  smiled  and  advised  his  companions  to 
keep  their  politics  to  themselves,  for  if 
either  of  them  happened  to  differ  from  the 
political  faith  of  this  minion  of  the  law,  he 


SUDDENLY,   FROM    THE   OTHER   S1HE  OF   THE  POLL  WINDOW 
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man  and  two  young  men,  who  joined  the 
group  around  the  fire  and  partook  of  the 
refreshments — black  coffee  and  buns.  The 
special  "deputy  marshals"  who  officiated 
on  this  auspicious  occasion  were  two  men 
of  the  locality  whose  reputations,  alas, 
were  none  too  good,  but  they  had  prospects 
of  a  tough  job  in  front  of  them  and  it  was 
thought  perhaps  they  might  be  better  fitted 
for  the  purpose,  being  of  the  same  ilk.  The 
deputies  eyed  the  newcomers  suspiciously, 
gave  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  their  should- 
ers and  turned  to  get  away. 


might  find  himself  under  arrest,  and  con- 
sequently his  good  offices  be  deprived  of 
him  before  proper  assistance  could  be 
obtained  from  the  city. 

By  six-thirty  the  crowd  around  the 
schoolhouse  numbered  nearly  two  hundred, 
and  a  sullen  one  it  was.  The  judge, 
supervisors  and  registrars  were  in  the 
schoolhouse  at  their  appointed  places,  the 
chute  was  in  its  place  leading  up  to  the 
window,  and  the  challengers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  League  were  listlessly 
awaiting  the  opening  of  the  poll. 
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A  commotion  of  some  sort  was  raised 
inside  the  tent  and  with  natural  curiosity 
the  attention  of  the  crowd  was  directed  to 
that  spot.  Suddenly,  without  a  moment's 
warning,  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  rushed 
to  the  chute  and  picking  it  up,  carried  it 
around  to  the  window  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  schoolhouse,  and  as  soon  as  the 
crowd  realized  what  had  happened,  a  grand 
rush  was  made  for  that  side,  as  it  lacked 
but  a  few  minutes  of  the  opening  of  the  poll. 
The  judges  and  clerks  hastily  grabbed  their 
tables  and  the  ballot  box  and  rushed  to  that 
side  of  the  room  to  be  in  readiness  when 
the  time  came  for  opening  the  window.  It 
was  done  quicker  than  it  takes  to  tell  it 
and  the  bad  blood  that  it  caused  was  an 
ominous  portent  for  the  balance  of  the  day. 

At  seven,  the  window  opened  and  the 
voting  commenced.  All  went  well  until 
nearly  eight  o'clock  when  down  the  road 
came  a  large  two-horse  wagon  with  thirty 
inmates  of  the  Poor  Farm.  It  happened 
that  the  very  judge  of  this  poll  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  Poor  Farm  and  the 
crowd  gathered  around  the  chute  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  voters  at  first  could  not 
get  near  it.  There  were  angry  words  and 
threats,  and  riot  seemed  imminent;  but  the 
judge  stuck  his  head  out  of  the  window  and 
assured  the  crowd  the  men  were  all  right 
and  ordered  the  arrest  of  any  one  who 
interfered.  The  crowd  reluctantly  opened 
a  way  and  the  men  voted  one  by  one,  and 
as  fast  as  any  one  of  them  was  challenged, 
he  was  sworn  in  by  the  judge.  Bad  blood 
was  rising  everywhere  and  the  wagon 
hurried  back  with  its  load  of  paupers  to 
the  farm. 

The  wagon-gate  was  then  locked  and 
someone  called  out  to  the  judge  that  if  he 
had  any  more  "eligible"  voters,  they  would 
have  to  come  in  on  foot.  There  were 
derisive  laughs  and  hoots  and  suggestions 
as  to  what  the  "  imbeciles  "  would  do  who 
were  left  behind.  To  the  astonishment  of 
part  of  the  crowd,  at  least,  the  wagon 
returned  immediately  with  a  second  install- 
ment and  found  the  gate  locked.  There 
were  loud  oaths  and  violent  language  and 
more  protestations  from  the  judge. 

The  crowd  massed  around  the  chute  and 
while  so  doing  the  driver  of  the  wagon 
broke  the  lock  on  the  gate,  and  furiously 
whipped  his  horses  into  a  full  gallop  up  to 
the  very  chute,  dispersing  the  crowd  and 
knocking  the  chute  out  of  place.  One  of 
the   League  representatives   was  knocked 


down,  and  in  falling  grabbed  the  tongue  of 
the  wagon,  dramatically  pulling  himself  up 
so  as  to  wrap  his  legs  around  the  pole,  barely- 
saving  his  life  from  the  rearing,  plunging 
horses  who  were  held  by  the  furious  mob. 
Knives  and  pistols  were  drawn  in  every 
direction;  curses  filled  the  air,  but  provi- 
dentially no  one  fired  the  first  shot  nor 
struck  the  first  blow,  or  else  five  hundred 
fierce  men  would  have  murdered  or  maimed 
each  other  right  and  left,  regardless  of 
politics  or  color.  The  mob  was  made  up 
of  Bohemians,  Slavs,  Poles,  Irish,  Germans 
and  negroes  and  generally  of  the  uneducated 
classes. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  a  little  man 
called  out  in  a  shrill  piping  voice  for  order. 
Everyone  seemed  to  know  him  and  were 
willing  to  listen  to  him,  but  held  on  to  their 
weapons.  He  advised  the  crowd  to  put  up 
their  guns  and  see  what  was  intended  to  be 
done  with  the  imbeciles;  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  "Fair  Election  League"  were 
there  with  power  to  bring  punishment 
enough  to  any  man  who  attempted  to 
prostitute  the  ballot  box.  The  judge 
audaciously  announced  that  the  men  were 
able  to  walk  up  the  chute  and  answer  the 
questions  and  cast  their  votes,  in  which 
case  no  one  could  interfere. 

A  sorry  lot  they  were,  poor  fellows. 
Some  could  barely  totter  along  after  they 
were  lifted  from  the  wagon.  The  majority 
of  them  were  frightened  out  of  their  senses 
and  forgot  the  little  speeches  which  had 
been  drilled  into  them  before  they  left  the 
farm.  And  so  they  voted,  one  after 
another;  some  incessantly  jabbering;  some 
timidly;  others  solemnly;  giving  strange 
names,  and,  if  asked  over  again,  gave 
different  names  and  places  of  residence. 
Each  man's  vote  was  challenged.  Each 
time  the  judge  himself  taking  the  ballot 
and  depositing  it  in  the  box  in  utter 
defiance  of  the  election  law,  mob,  decency 
or  anything  else.  Count  after  count  was 
entered  against  him,  but  he  fiendishly  swore 
them  in  until  one  man  came  along  who  gave 
his  name  as  Jesus  Christ. 

With  that,  even  the  crowd,  ignorant 
perhaps  as  it  may  have  been,  shocked  at 
the  irreverence,  called  a  halt,  and  suddenly 
from  the  other  side  of  the  poll  window  a 
revolver  was  thrust  in  the  judge's  face  just 
as  he  was  about  to  deposit  the  ballot.  One 
of  the  supervisors  who  could  stand  the 
farce  no  longer,  coolly  advised  the  judge  to 
withdraw  the  ballot  or  his  life  would  be 
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forfeited  with  it.  The  judge  with  a  sickly 
smile  withdrew  his  hand,  the  poor  imbecile 
was  lifted  back  in  the  wagon,  the  other 
poor  fellows  were  turned  back  to  the  farm 
and  the  entire  crowd  awed  by  the  flagrant 
outrage,  hid  their  weapons  and  quieted 
down  to  order.  Enough  had  been  done 
already  to  cause  the  vote  of  the  precinct 
to  be  thrown  out  and  several  men  to  go  to 
prison. 

The  report  spread  to  the  city  that  a  riot 
at  Toughville  was  in  progress.  The  excite- 
ment of  election  day  naturally  exaggerated 
the  reports,  and  by  three  o'clock  the  crowd 
at  Hell's  Half  Acre  were  much  amused  to 
see  a  volunteer  body  of  citizen  soldiers 
coming  up  the  road,  having  tramped  the 
seven  miles  which  lay  between  the  town 
and  city.  The  town  being  outside  of  the 
city  limits  was,  of  course,  not  under  police 
supervision. 

The  deputy  marshals,  who  had  been  in 
hiding  during  the  riot,  now  came  out  in  full 
authority  and  arrested  the  Committee  of 
Safety  and  talked  long  and  loud  as  to  other 


arrests  which  would  follow.  They  didn't 
realize  at  first  that  they  were  interfering 
with  a  higher  law  than  their  own,  but  when 
they  found  their  own  names  among  the  list 
for  indictment,  they  readily  let  their 
prisoners  go. 

There  were  thirty-five  clear  counts 
sworn  to  against  the  judge  and  his  deputies, 
resulting  in  a  famous  case  in  the  United 
States  courts.  Three  men  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  for  three  years  each  in  the 
penitentiary  besides  suffering  the  severest 
fine  that  could  be  imposed.  The  Court 
withheld  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  at 
the  request  of  the  Election  League, inasmuch 
as  it  was  proven  at  the  trial  that  both 
political  parties  had  been  guilty  of  similar 
crimes,  at  one  time  or  another.  The  fines 
and  costs,  however,  amounting  to  over 
$50,000,  were  paid  by  the  State  Central 
Committee  of  the  party  to  which  the  men 
belonged. 

This  state  adopted  the  Australian  ballot 
at  once  and  the  "chutes"  and  election  farce 
are  now  considered  relics  of  barbarism. 
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THE  OPERATION   OF  DINING  CARS  ON  A  TRUNK  LINE. 


THE  intricate  details  of  the  dining  car 
service  of  a  railroad  is  something  of 
which  the  traveling  public  has  but 
little  conception.  Considering  the  varied 
tastes  and  desires  of  different  individuals 
the  fairminded  person  can  readily  under- 
stand how  great  the  undertaking  is  on  the 
part  of  the  railroad  company  when  it 
attempts  to  cater  to  all   sorts  of  people 


have  proven  the  desirability  of  a  course 
meal. 

The  a  la  carte  system  is  used  where  the 
time  is  short  between  cities,  especially  in 
the  East;  also  where  light  breakfasts  and 
luncheons  are  preferable. 

The  cafe  car  has  become  a  very  import- 
ant adjunct  to  first  class  service,  and^  in 
this  respect  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  excels. 


TIIK  CAFE  EXD  OF  THE  COMBINATION   1>1N1N'(!  AND  CAFE  CARS  ON    li 

NEW  YORK  AND  WASHINGTON. 


IVAI.    BLUE    LINE   TRAINS    BETWEEN 


who  make  up  the  passenger  list  of  almost 
any  through  train.  Nevertheless  the  rail- 
road comes  very  near  to  being  successful 
in  this  accomplishment. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions 
for  many  years,  and  with  valuable  experi- 
ence, the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany, which  operates  its  own  cars,  has 
adopted  both  table  d'hote  and  a  la  carte 
service  in  its  dining  car  system. 

Table  d'hote  meals  are  served  when 
time  will  permit,  and  when  circumstances 


With  the  dining  car,  cafe  and  buffet,  a 
complete  hotel  service  is  the  result. 

The  famous  Royal  Blue  Line  between 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  is  particularly  commendable 
in  its  dining  car  service.  The  splendid 
train  service  needs  no  introduction  here, 
but  the  detailed  dining  car  arrangements 
are  worthy  of  minute  description. 

Of  the  twenty  trains  between  the  Capi- 
tal and  the  metropolis,  fourteen  have  dining 
cars.  Beginning  with  the  first  train  eastward 
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men  consume  the  entire  time  between  the 
cities  over  their  lunches  and  cigars  in  the 
cafe.  The  cars  are  made  attractive  in 
their  plain  polished  hardwood  fittings  with 
movable  chairs  and  tables. 

The  Royal  Limited,  which  leaves  both 
Washington  and  New  York  at  three  o'clock, 
is  the  most  complete  daylight  train  in  the 
country.  Not  only  is  it  Pullman  through- 
out, but  is  provided  with  observation  parlor 
for  ladies  and  observation  bullet  smoking 
car  for  gentlemen;  also  with  a  regular  din- 
ing and  cafe  car — the  cafe  serving  a  la 
carte  and  the  dining  car  table  d'hote  —  as 
is  the  rule  where  dining  and  cafe  cars  are 
on  the  same  train. 

The  return  service  from  New  York  is 
conducted  under  almost  exactly  similar 
arrangements. 

The  through  trains  between  New  York, 
Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
are  provided  with  splendid  dining  car 
equipment  the  entire  distance,  which  gen- 
erally includes  three  dining  hours  from 
terminal  to  terminal.     The  unique  conceit 


IilNISti   CAR  "WALDORF"  OS    "ROYAL  LIMITED.' 

from  Washington  at  7.05  a.  m., which  carries 
the  through  sleeping  cars  from  St.Louis.Cin- 
cinnati,  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  breakfast 
is  served  a  la  carte,  i.  e.,  you  order  what 
you  desire  from  the  card  and  pay  for  what 
you  get.  This  is  desirable  as  Baltimore  is 
reached  in  forty-five  minutes,  Philadelphia 
in  two  hours  more,  while  New  York  is 
reached  in  time  for  passengers  to  dine  or 
lunch  at  their  hotel  at  the  noon  hour.  The 
next  Blue  Line  train  leaving  Washington 
at  8.30  is  after  the  breakfast  hour,  and  it 
arrives  in  New  York  also  in  time  for  service 
at  hotel;  this  train,  therefore,  is  supplied 
only  with  buffet  in  the  parlor  car.  All  of 
the  trains  which  follow  touch  either  the 
noon  or  evening  dining  hours  and  are  there- 
fore supplied  with  dining  cars  serving  meals 
a  la  carte  or  table  d'hote,  as  the  class  of 
travel  demands.  The  one,  three  and  five 
o'clock  afternoon  trains  are  particularly 
popular  with  business  men,  and  each  of 
these  trains  have  cafes  as  well  as  diners. 
These  cafes  are  attractive  in  their  bohe- 
mianism.    Travelers  and  especially  business 
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of  the  railroad  is  apparent  in  naming  its 
dining  cars  after  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent hostelries  on  its  line,  indicating  in  a 
manner  the  service  which  maybe  expected. 
For  instance  there  are  the  Waldorf,  Astoria, 
Walton,  Raleigh,  Palmer,  Manhattan,  Savoy, 
Brevoort,  Carrollton,  Holland,  Brunswick, 
etc. 

An  insight  into  the  innermost  workings 
of  the  dining  car  is  particularly  interesting. 
How  many  persons  in  giving  an  order  to 
the  waiter  stop  to  consider  where  the 
viands  are  to  come  from  when  waiting  for 
an  order  to  be  served.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  patrons  generally  examine  the 
table  linen,  silver  and  glassware  in  the 
minutest  detail  and  with  critical  eyes. 

But  the  kitchen  is  really  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  car.  While  men 
travelers  are  generally  indifferent  to  these 
details,  it  is  not  so  with  the  women.  It  is 
perhaps  true  that  the  majority  of  women 
are  curious  as  to  the  workings  of  the 
kitchen. 

Great  credit  indeed  can  be  given  to  the 
two  or  three  cooks  who  can  prepare  the 
meals  simultaneously  for  twenty  or  thirty 
people  on  short  notice,  especially  so  if  the 
car  is  a  la  carte;  but  the  kitchen  is  built 


for  quick  service  and  the  pantry  and 
refrigerator  system  would  delight  the  most 
perfect  housekeeper.  The  range  is  espe- 
cially built  for  the  car  and  every  available 
space  for  cooking  is  utilized. 

Besides  the  range,  there  is  the  steam 
table  which  receives  all  the  cooked  meats 
as  soon  as  taken  from  the  oven. 

While  the  cooks  on  the  dining  car  are 
generally  alert  in  preparing  a  meal,  yet 
they  have  the  advantage  of  the  telegraph 
system,  which  gives  them  a  general  pointer 
as  to  the  number  of  people  they  may 
expect  to  prepare  for.  This  system  is  in 
use  on  through  trains  that  have  a  great 
distance  to  travel  and  the  dining  car  is  not 
carried  throughout  the  entire  distance,  bub 
is  picked  up  somewhere  on  the  route  at 
the  proper  hour. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the 
dining  car  is  taken  on,  the  train  porter 
ascertains  from  passengers  whether  they 
desire  meals  on  the  diner,  and  in  this  way 
secures  almost  the  exact  number  to  be 
prepared  for,  and  the  information  is  wired 
to  the  conductor  of  the  dining  car  and 
preparations  are  commenced  at  once  in 
order  that  the  passengers  may  enter  the 
car  as  soon  as  attached  to  the  train. 


<STUB  ENDS 
OF  THOUGHT 


By  ARTHUR.  G.  LE.W/J 


1HAVE  more  respect  for  a  man  who 
believes  what  he  does  not  practice, 
than  for  one  who  practices  what  he 
does  not  believe. 

If  you  want  to  test  the  sincerity  and 
loyalty  of  a  woman's  affection,  endeavor 
to  have  her  associate  with  your  enemies. 

Too  much  security  in  love  shortens 
its  life;  like  all  other  good  things  we 
must  fear  its  loss  in  order  to  properly 
appreciate  its  value. 

When  a  man  tells  a  malicious  lie 
against  another  it  is,  as  a  rule,  related 
in  strict  confidence. 

There  is  more  of  the  Christ-life  con- 
tained in  a  duty  painfully  performed 
than  in  a  faith  fearfully  practiced. 

Education  will  always  remain  an 
enemy  to  modern  religion  as  long  as  the 
doors  of  our  fashion-cursed  churches 
are  closed  in  the  face  of  reason. 


In  the  study  of  woman's  character 
no  man,  however  wise,  seldom  leaves 
the  class  primary. 

God  bless  my  enemies;  without  them 
no  friendship  would  be  tested  and  no 
love  gain  defense. 

No  man  is  really  generous  unless  his 
generosity  is  attained  with  self-sacrifice. 

Self-reliance  is  the  first  step  to  ac- 
complishment. Nothing  indicates  our 
weakness  more  than  to  anticipate  failure. 

Dishonesty  is  subject  to  many  varia- 
tions; an  instrument  which  the  player 
tunes  according  to  his  own  ideas  and 
code  of  ethics. 

Come  out  into  God's  sunshine,  look 
the  world  in  the  face  and  defy  failure. 

Men  who  suffer  from  surprise  at  the 
success  of  others  are,  as  a  rule,  incap- 
able of  achievement  themselves. 


BRACE    UP! 


BY   ARTHUR   G.   LEWIS. 


LIFE  is  so  short,  and  death  too  long, 
It  seems  like  a  sacrifice 
To  stand  in  the  way  of  a  sunlit  day, 
Looking  for  clouds  to  rise 
Out  of  our  weakness,  fears  and  doubts 
From  the  skies  of  paradise. 

Life  is  so  short,  and  death  too  long, 

Embrace  love  while  you  may: 
Stand  not  in  the  shadows 

Because  the  sun  must  die  at  the  close  of  day. 
The  purest,  sweetest  flowers  that  bloom 

Blossom  at  dawn  and  fade  with  noon. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  504 
DAILY 


NO.  52L 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO    522 
SUNDAY 


NO.  528 
EX.  SUN. 
0   HOUR 


NO.  508 
DAILY 


NO.  502 
DAILY 


NO.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
6  HOUR 


NO.  536 
EX.  SUN 


No  506 
DAILY 


NO.  5  16 
DAILY 


No. 546 
DAILY 


NO.  5  I  2 

DAILY 


Lv    WASHINGTON 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  - 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STA. 

AR.  PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET  - 
AR.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER 


7.06 

7.65 

8.00 

10.16 

12.36 

12.40 


8.30 
9.  19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


9.00 
9.52 
9.57 
12.12 
2.30 
2.36 


10.00 
10.60 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.06 


2.10 
1.00 
1.05 
3.09 
6.35 
6.40 


I  .10 
2.15 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 


;3.00 
'3.49 
=  3.53 
=  5.62 
8.00 
^8.06 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
6.56 
9.25 
9.35 


6.06 
6.00 
6.05 
8. 
10.40 
10.50 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

6.62 


2.35 
3.27 
3.32 
6.35 
8.07 
8.10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


NO.  505 
DAILY 


EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO    501 
DAILY 


No.  535 
EX.  SUN. 
B  HOUR 


NO    507 
DAILY 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
S  HOUR 


NO. 525 
DAILY 


NO.  503 
DAILY 


No.  5  15 

DAILY 


LV.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.  PHILADELPHIA 

AR.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- 

AR.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .- 

AR.  WASHINGTON    


4.30 
7.30 
9.3  1 
9.35 
10.35 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.26 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
6.06 
6.  10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


to    PM 

S2.55 
"3.00 
=  5.07 
S7.06 
^7.10 
=>8.00 


4.66 
6.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


6.65 
7.00 
9.36 
I  1.46 
I  1.60 
12.50 


NIGHT 

12.10 
12.16 
3.35 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 

AM 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

No     1 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 
OAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.    1  1 

PITTSBURG 
LIMITED 

LV.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 
LV.    NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

9.65UI 

1  0.00  u» 
1  2.20  pm 
2.26  pm 
2.40  pm 
3.45  pm 

1.25pm 
1  .30  pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.00  pm 
8.06  pm 

1.25pm 
1  ,30pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.26pm 
8.30pm 
6.  1  0  am 
I0.20UI 

6.66  pm 

7.00  pm 

9.36  pm 

1  1  .46  pm 

I2.00NT 

I.IOMl 

I2.I0NT 

1  2.  15  AM 

3.36  am 
8.60am 
9.00  am 
10.06  am 

6.55  pm 

7.00  pm 

9.35  pm 

1  1.46  pm 

12.00  NT 

1.00  AM 

8.66  AM 

4.30  am 
7.30  am 
9.3  1  am 
9.40  am 
10.50  am 
7.25  pm 

LV.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION.. 
LV.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 

8.  10am 

1  1  .35  m 

6.56  pm 
8.00  ui 
1  l.45u 
1  1  .52  am 
6.65pm 
6.50  pm 
1  0.60pm 
1  0.00  am 

8.45  pji 

7.23  am 
6.60pm 
10.35  pm 
9.30  pm 
7.36  am 
6.25am 
8.40  am 
7.35  PC. 

8.30  am 

I2.00NN 
2.00  am 
6.50  am 
7.10am 

1  2.40  pm 
6.50  pm 

1  0.50  pm 

10.00  am 

AR.  LOUISVILLE  -- 

Through  Pullman  Sleenrrs  to  all  points. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 
LIMITED 
OAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.   6 

LIMITED 
OAILY 

No.  a 

EXPRESS 

nan  v 

No.    10 

EXPRESS 
PAILV 

No.   12 

DUQUESNE 
LIM  .    DAILY 

NO.   46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  46 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

*  8.30  am 

2.45  am 

3.30  pm 

10.20  am 

8.00  pm 

8.00  pm 

1  2.20am 

10.50  am 

1   1.20  AM 

9.40  pm 
8.00  am 

3.25  pt.i 
9.45  pm 

6.30pm 
8  05pm 
2  30  am 

1  2.60pm 

*  8.20am 
2.  10  pm 

1-  2.45  pm 

*  6.36  pm 

2.15am 
8.05  am 
8.05  am 
12.  15  pm 
7.30pm 
8.  1  6  pm 
9.00  pm 

6.41   AM 

7.50  AM 
8.00  am 
10.  1  5  am 
12.35  pm 
1  2.40  PM 

8.  1  5  am 
8.65  am 
8.  15  pm 
9.00pm 
2.22  AM 
3.22  am 
3.32  AM 
6.35  kll 
8.07  ui 
8.  10  AM 

I  .OOpm 
2.05pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35pm 
7.00 -m 
7.05  pm 

4.50  pm 
5.53pm 
6.05  pm 
8.  1  9  pm 
1  0.40  pm 
10.60pm 

1  1.55am 
1  2.56pm 
1  .05pm 
3.09  pm 
6.35  pm 
6 .40  PM 

6.55  am 
7.50  am 
8.00  am 
10.15am 
12.36  pm 
1  2.40  pm 

1  1.05pm 
1  2.25am 
1  2.44  UI 
3.  10  AM 
6.62AM 

AR.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  -.. 
AR.  BALTIMORE.  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET  . 
AR.  NEW   YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.        t  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

No. 

536. 

No. 

506. 

No. 

546- 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

505. 
517- 
50i. 
527. 

No. 

535- 

No. 

5°7- 

No. 

5°9- 

THROUGH   PULLMAN   PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY   THE    BALTIMORE   &   OHIO    RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OK  THE   B.   &  O.      FINEST    SERVICE   IN    THE  WORLD.     SOLID 

VESTIBULED  TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,    Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 
No.   512.      Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

No.   504.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car  a  la  carte  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
No.   526.     Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 
No.   522.      Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
No.  528.     Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe, 

a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
No.   508.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
No.   502.      Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,   table  d'hote;    Cafe,   a  la  carte, 

Washington  to  Baltimore. 
No.   524.      "  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.       Exclusively    Pullman    Equipment.      Parlor  Cars, 
Buffet  Smoking  and  Observation    Cars.      Dining  Car,   table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,   a  la  carte, 
Baltimore  to  New  York.      No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rale. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Phila- 
delphia. 
Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore 

to  New  York. 
Tullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 
Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

Parlor  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,   table  d'hote;  and 

Cafe,  a  la  carte,  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor   Car    New    York   to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and 

Cafe,  a  la  carte,  New  York    to  Philadelphia. 
Drawing   Room   Car    New  York    to  Washington.       Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  10 

Washington. 
"  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.     Exclusively  Pullman  Equipment.      Parlor  Cars,  Buf- 
fet Smoking  and  Observation  Cars.      Dining  Car,    table    d'hote;   and    Cafe,  a    la  carte, 
Philadelphia  to  Washington.     No  extra  fare  other  than  regular  Pullman  rate. 
No.   525.     Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  New  York  to 

Baltimore. 
No.   503.      Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 
No.   515.     Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Washington,    Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,    Columbus,    Cleveland,    Toledo,    Chicago,    Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 
No.     i.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.      Observation    Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 

Cincinnati.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to 

St.  Louis.     Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 
No.     7.     Drawing   Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and    Bellaire.     Sleeping  Car 

Baltimore  to  Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     9.     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 
No.     3.     Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.    Louis.     Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Par- 

kersburg.     Buffet  serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 
No.   11.     "Pittsburg  Limited."     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.     Drawing 

Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Car  Connellsville  to  Pittsburg. 
No.     5.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Cars  Baltimore  to 

Pittsburg.       Sleeping   Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.     Sleeping   Car   Cleveland  to    Chicago. 

Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,   supper  and  breakfast. 
No.  47.     Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.        Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.      Through   Coach 

Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
No.   55.      Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.      Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

EASTWARD. 
No,      2.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 

to  Baltimore.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to 

Cincinnati.      Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 
No.     4.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.     Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore. 

Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     6.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.     Observation  Parlor  Cars 

Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     8.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.     Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 

Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.   10.     Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and   Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 

Philadelphia.      Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 
No.   12.     "Duquesne  Limited."      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.      Drawing 

Room   Sleeping    Car    Pittsburg    to    New  York.       Drawing    Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 

St.  Louis  to  New  York.      Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Connellsville. 
No.  46.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.        Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 

Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling.     Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :   Baltimore,   Maryland, 
executive  department. 

William  Salomon,  Chairman  of  the  Board New  York  City. 

John  K.  Cow  en,  President Baltimore,  Md.        F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.&  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oscar  G.  Murray,  1st  Vice  President Baltimore,  Md.        C.  W.  Woolford.  Secretary Baltimore,  Md. 

LEGAL,    DEPARTMENT. 

Seward,  Guthrie  &  Steele,  Gen.  Counsel.. New  York  City.       Hugh  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT. 

H.  D.  Bulkley,  Comptroller Baltimore,  Md.        J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor Baltimore.  Md.        G.  B.  Howarth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 
J.  V.  McNeal,  Treasurer Baltimore,  Md. 


OPERATING 
F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.&Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Daniel  Willard,  Ass't  Geu'l  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham.  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin.  Assistant  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Greiner,  Eng.  Bdgs.  and  Bldgs Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  Van.  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  New  York. 
Thos.  Fitzgerald.  General  Supt.  Phlla.  Dlv..  Main  Line 

and  Branches,  Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  F.  Makoney,  General  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Division 

and  Branches.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Superintendent,  Middle  and  North- 
western Divisions,  Chicago,  111. 

Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  Gibson,  General  Supt.  of  Transportation, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  R.  Kearney,  Superintendent  Car  Service,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jacob  N.  Barr,  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.  White,  Ass't  Mechaulcal  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  W.  Deibert,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark,  O. 

Chab.  Seldkn.  Superintendent  Telegraph..  .Baltimore,  Md. 
E.  H.  Bankakd,  Purchasing  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 


DEPARTMENT. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Stores  ..Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  D.  McCubbin,  Ileal  Estate  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  Ancker,  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Owen,  Supt.  Maint.  of  Way Baltimore,  Md. 

I>avid  Lek,  Supt.Malnt.  of  Way Zanesvllle.  O. 

G.  A.  Richardson,  Superintendent Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  C.  F.  Bent.  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  E.  Spurrier,  Supt.  Main  Line,  1st  Dlv..  Baltimore.  Md. 
Charles  W.  Galloway,  Ass't  Supt.  Main  Line,  1st  Dlv., 

Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  A.  Hu&ted,  Supt.  Main  Line,  2d  Div Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Thos.  C. Prince.  Supt.  Malu  Line,  3d  Dlv...  Winchester,  Va. 
A.  M.  Lane,  Supt.  W.  Va.  and  Pittsburg  Di vs. .Weston,  W.  Va. 
J.  S.  Norris,  Supt.  Pittsbg.Div.  East.  Dist.Connellsvtlle,  Pa. 
John  Barron.  Supt.  Plttsbg.  Div.  West.  Dist.. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Middle  Division Newark,  O. 

F.  C.  Batchklder,  Supt.  N.-W.  Div.  Chgo.  Dlst  .Garrett.  Ind. 
J.  H.  Glover. Supt  N.-W.  Dlv.,  Akron  Dlst. Chicago  Junct.,  O. 

Hugh  G.Bowles.  Supt.Mon'hela  Dlv Fairmont, W.Va. 

Chas.  Frjck.  Fuel  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  V.  Bacgh,  Supt.  Dining  Cars  and  Restaurants, 

Baltimore,  Md. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 
PASSENGER. 


D.  B.  Martin.  Manager  Passenger  Truffle. . Baltimore.  Md. 
J.  M.  Schryvkr,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B.  N.  Austin.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Lines  West  of  Ohio 

River.  717  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg., Chicago,  111. 

B.  E.  Peddicokd,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Lyman  McCarty,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  AgeDt, 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bernard  Ashby,  District  PaBS.  Agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent Washington.  D.  C 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt.,  Atlantic  Hotel.  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  PaBBenger  Agent Pittsburg.  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  PaBS.  Agent Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  PaBS.  Agt.,  434  Broadway.  New  York. 

L.  G.  Stink,  Passenger  Agent 1300  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  M.  Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  Dudkow,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent..  .Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Bellalre,  O. 

F    P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 


W.  W.  Picking,  General  Agent Chicago,  111. 

C.  G.  Lkmmun,  Traveling  Paa&euger  Agent Chicago,  111. 

R.  C.  Haasb,  N.  W.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St.  Paul,  Minn. 

J.  C.  Burch,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  1,  Holmrt  Building,  San  FraDclBCO,  Cal. 

Geo.  De  Haven,  Excursion  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  A.  Walton,  General  Traveliug  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  E.  Luwbs,  Advertising  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't,  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
R.  S.  Brown,  Dlst.Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.  S-W.  R.  R.  LoulsvIlle.Ky. 
N.  J.  Neer,  Hist.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R.  Springfield,  111. 
J.  H.  Larrabee,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Chllllcothe,  O. 
G.  M.  Taylor.  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Vlncennes,  Ind. 
A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
S.  M.  Shattuc, Trav. Pass'r  Ag'tB.&  O.  S-W.R.R.Denver,Col. 
J.P.RoGERMAN.Trav.Pass'rAg'tB.&O.S-W.R.R.Dallas.Tex. 


C.  S-  Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Gen.  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  in  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  Mosher.  Asst. Gen. Fht. Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

A.  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt..  710  Merchants 

Loan  and  Trust  Building.  Chicago,  111. 
Jab.  R.  Bell,  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

H.  M.  Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A.  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup.  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin,  O. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago,  111. 

Ben  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  L.  Andrews,  Coal  and  Coke  Agt Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Daniel,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus,  O. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago,  111. 

W.  W.  Wood,  Industrial  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

C.  " 


F.  M.  Johnson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  New  York  City. 
E.  S.  King,  Coin'l  Frt.  Agt.,  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wilmlugton,  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
H.R.Rogers,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo,  O. 

J.  P.  Magill,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Youngstown,  O. 
John  Hutchings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich, 
C.  H.  Harkins.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Chicago,  III. 
C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Thos.  Milks,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  C.  Piculell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Omaha,  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Colo. 

J.  J.  Collibter,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbraith.  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent. 

Room  1.  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  Noonan.  Gen'l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  StateB  Despatch,  Cincinnati.  O. 


H.  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 

MILEAGE. 

NTIW  YORK  DIVISION    6.30 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 129.42 

MAIN  LINE  AND    BRANCHES  904  11 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES     391.70 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 1,430  53 

MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 773.27 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  773. 27 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM 2.203.80 
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THIS  NUMBER  CONTAINS  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  LOCATIONS 
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Write  to  Ticket  Agent  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  at  station 
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Cbe  "Royal  Blue  Line" 


NEW  YORK  a*  PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE  i*  WASHINGTON 


FINEST     AND     FASTEST     SERIES    OF     TRAINS     IN     AMERICA 

PALATIAL     COACHES.     PULLMAN     PARLOR     AND     DRAWING     ROOM     CARS 

UNEXCELLED     DINING     AND     CAFE    CAR     SERVICE 
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THE   POPULARITY  OF  THE  CLUB  CAR. 
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JMost  Convenient  entrance  to 

Greater  JVew  Yor^ 


Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 
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Royal 

Limited 


Important 
Announcement ! 


The  famous  "Royal  Limited," 
"finest  daylight  train  in  the 
world,"  running  daily  between 

]Vew  ^ork 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Washington 

will  be  run  on  the  following 
schedule,  commencing 
Sunday,  November  25th : 

WESTBOUND         

Lv  New  York,  South  Perry.--  3.:>",  pm 
LvNew  York.  Liberty  St.--    -  3.40  pm 

Lv  Philadelphia 5.48  pm 

Ar  Baltimore,  Mt.  Royal-  -  -    -  7.46  pm 

Ar  Baltimore,  Camden -   7.50  pm 

Ar  Washington 8-40  P™ 

EASTBOUND 

Lv  Washington 3.00  pm 

Lv  Baltimore,  Camden 3.49  pm 

Lv  Baltimore,  Mt.  Royal 3.53  pm 

Ar  Philadelphia 5.52  pm 

Ar  New  York,  Liberty  St 8.00  pm 

Ar  New  York,  South  Ferry-    -  8.05  pm 

In  addition  to  the  superb  equip- 
ment of 

Pullman  Parlor  Cars 
Observation  Buffet  Cars 
Dining  and  Cafe  Cars 

(operated  by  the  b.  &  o  > 
Splendid  Combination 

Day  Coaches 

will  complete  the  equipment, 

)No  excess  fare  on 
this  "Grain 
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The  "DUQUESNE  LIMITED" 

leaves  PITTSBURG  daily  at  6.30  p.  m.  and  arrives 

PHILADELPHIA  5.35  a.  m.  and  NEW  YORK 

8.10  a.  m.     Pullman  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  to 

both  cities.     Dining  Car  serves  supper  leaving  Pittsburg. 

First  class  fare  only  $9.00 ;  second  class  $3.50, 

Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

First  class  fare  only  $3.00;  second  class  $7.50, 

Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 


The  "PITTSBURG  LIMITED" 

leaves  NEW  YORK  daily,  South  Ferry,  at  6.55  p.  m., 

Libetty  Street  7.00  p.  m.:  leaves  PHILADELPHIA 

9.40  p.  m.  and  arrives  PITTSBURG  S.55  a.  m. 

Pullman  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  from  both 

cities  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Car  serves  breakfast. 

First  class  fare  only  $9.00 ;  second  class  $8.50, 

New  York  to  Pittsburg. 

First  class  fare  only  $3.00 ;  second  class  $7.50, 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 
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THE    POPULARITY    OF    THE    CLUB    CAR. 


OF   the    many  varieties  of  cars  in    the 
passenger  equipment  of  a  few  of  the 
leading  American  railways,  the  Club 
Car  has  become  an  institution  in  itself. 

Early  last  spring,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  experiencing  the  necessity  of 
having  a  car  for  the  special  accommoda- 
tion of  clubs,  societies,  organizations,  etc., 
conceived   the   idea   of    constructing    one 


unlike  anything  heretofore  produced,  and 
the  "club,"  or  "reception"  car  was  the 
result.  The  car,  designed  only  for  daylight 
travel,  became  popular  from  its  inception, 
and  has  been  in  constant  use. 

One  of  the  splendid  Royal  Blue  Line 
coaches,  which  was  particularly  desirable 
for  a  foundation,  was  dismantled  entirely 
of  all  of  its  interior  furnishings,  and  the 


THE    POPULARITY   OF    THE    CLUB    CAR. 


entire  woodwork,  both  exterior  and  interior, 
was  repolished.  The  floor  was  richly  car- 
peted and  instead  of  the  conventional  car 
seats,  movable  chairs  and  tables  were  sub- 
stituted. Rocking  and  arm-chairs  were 
added  to  invite  the  guests  to  comfort  and 
ease.  A  number  of  collapsible  side  tables 
were  introduced  for  cards  or  luncheons,  and 
a  large  extension  table  provided,  at  which 
thirty  persons  can  be  seated  at  one  time. 
The  car  is  provided  with  a  buffet,  fitted 
up  with  a  broiler  and  all  of  the  usual  utensils, 
and  accommodations  can  be  provided  for 
thirty-five  people  at  lunch  at  one  time. 


This  first  trip  of  this  popular  car  was 
made  with  the  Gridiron  Club  of  Washing- 
ton en  route  to  and  from  New  York  City, 
where  the  famous  club  was  entertained  by 
the  Lotus  Club.  It  also  formed  part  of 
Admiral  Dewey's  special  train  on  two  occa- 
sions in  May  and  June.  Since  then  it  has 
been  used  by  various  clubs,  organizations 
and  special  parties  attending  conventions 
and  has  found  great  favor.  It  affords  a 
social  feature  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  coach  or  sleeping 
car,  and  has  become  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  the  passenger  service. 


AS    DIES    THE    YEAR. 


BY    SIB    ALFRED   AUSTIN. 


THE  Old  Year  knocks  at  the  farm  house  door. 
October,  come  with  your  matron  gaze 
From  the  fruit  you  are  storing  for  winter  days, 
And  prop  him  up  on  the  granary  floor, 

Where  the  straw  lies  threshed  and  the  grain  stands  heaped; 
Let  him  eat  of  the  bread  he  reaped; 
He  is  feeble  and  faint  and  can  work  no  more. 

Weaker  he  waneth.  and  weaker  yet. 

November,  shower  your  harvest  down, 

Chestnut  and  mast,  and  acorn  brown; 
For  you  he  labored,  so  pay  the  debt. 

Make  him  a  pallet — he  cannot  speak — 

And  a  pillow  of  moss  for  his  pale  pinched  cheek, 
With  your  golden  leaves  for  coverlet. 

He  is  numb  to  touch,  he  is  deaf  to  call. 

December,  hither  with  muffled  tread, 

And  gaze  on  the  Year,  for  the  Year  is  dead, 
And  over  him  cast  a  wan  white  pall. 

Take  down  the  mattock  and  ply  the  spade, 

And  deep  in  the  clay  let  his  clay  be  laid. 
And  snow  flakes  fall  at  his  funeral. 

Thus  may  I  die,  since  it  must  be. 

My  wage  well  earned  and  my  work-days  done, 

And  the  seasons  following,  one  by  one, 
To  the  slow,  sweet  end  that  the  wise  foresee; 

Feed  from  the  store  of  my  ripened  sheaves, 

Laid  to  rest  on  my  fallen  leaves, 
And  with  snow-white  souls  to  weep  for  me. 


HOME    FROM    THE    CITY. 

BY   EDWIN   L.   SABIN,    IN   LIPPINCOTTS. 

WA'AL.  Jane,  I'm  mighty  glad  I'm  back,  an'  that  I'm  here  to  stay, 
It  don't  agree  with  me,  I  swan,  to  go  so  fur  away. 
Them  city  people  ain't  my  kind — an'  I'm  not  thern,  I  guess; 
Tho'  I  was  treated  purty  well,  consid'rin",  I  confess. 
Of  course  the  city  folks  are  rushed — they  git  there,  thick  an'  thin, 
Ez  busy  ev'ry  day  ez  us  when  crops  are  comin'  in  ! 
But  'twarn't  the  people  made  me  wish  I  warn't  there — I  vum 
I  missed  the  good  ol'  animiles  we  have  aroun'  to  hum. 


When  I  arriv  I  sot  out  quick,  jes'  boun'  to  give  the  slip 

To  all  them  pesky  fellers  who  were  tuggin'  at  my  grip, 

An'  when  I'd  nearly  reached  the  street  I  felt  a  stranger  grab 

A-holt  my  coat-tails,  an'  he  sez,  sez  he  :  "  D'ye  want  a  cab?" 

Sez  I  :  "Where  is  it?"  jes'  to  show  that  I  was  up  to  snuff; 

An'  then,  by  jinks,  he  pinted  out  a  kerrige,  sure  enough! 

But  when  I  looked  I  guessed  he  thought  that  I  was  green  ez  moss — 

For  'twas  a  kerrige,  wheels   and  all,  but,  sakes.  there  warn't  no  hoss! 


Sez  I  :  "You'd  better  git  a  hoss — I  only  see  a  mule!" — 
An'  then  I  laughed  to  let  him  know  I  warn't  the  bigges   fool. 
Wa-al,  I'll  be  switched — he  was  ez  mad  ez  you  hev  ever  see ! 
An'  I  was  sartin  he  had  lamed  he  couldn't  bunko  me. 
But  here  a  p'lieeman  sez,  sez  he  :  "What  ails  ye,  Uncle  Sol  ? 
That  there's  an  auto!"  An'  I  sez,  sez  I :  "Dew  tell  me!   Wa-al, 
Out  West  we  take  the  chaps  like  him  a  ridin'  on  a  rail! 
If  he's  an  auto,  then,  b'gosh,  he  ought  to  be  in  jail." 

But,  marcy,  Jane,  there  warn't  no  fraud — an'  I  was  mighty  green. 
Afore  I'd  gone  a  half  a  mile  a  dozen  rigs  I'd  seen 
A-kitin'  up  and  down  the  streets — an'  blessed  if  I  could  fin' 
What  made  'em  go,  excep'  a  man  perched  high  an'  dry  behin'! 
An'  even  women  in  the  seats  ez  calm  ez  all  git  aout — 
Should  think  'twould  scare  'em  into  fits  to  slide  an'  scoot  about. 
No  hoofs  ner  puffs — an'  rubber  tired — you  couldn't  hear  a  thing 
Till  on  a  sudden  right  at  han'  a  gong  would  up  an'  ring! 


With  auto  carts  an'  'lectric  lines  an'  cable  cars  an'  sich 

A-runnin'  loose  I  didn't  know  ez  much  ez  What  from  Which. 

Now  w   was  riz  with  hosses.  Jane;  an',  gracious,  me  an'  you 

Put  down  where  there's  some  hosses,  why,  we'd  tell   jes'  what  to  do; 

But  where  there  ain't  no  hosses — wa-al,  there  aint  much  use  of  us, 

Fer  I  fer  one  don't  care  to  ride  in  any  patent  bus, 

But  I'm  content  to  take  my  rides  behin'  our  spankin'  grays 

An'  let  them  city  people  go  their  pesky  hossless  ways. 


A   CHRISTMAS    DINNER    IN    DAYS    OF    YORE. 


BY   F.   \V.    lURNACLO. 


S(  >  important  and  joyous  an  event  is 
Christmas  deemed,  that  a  special  ex- 
ception is  made  in  its  favor,  whereby 
the  anniversary  of  Christ's  birth  is  not  only 
commemorated  as  the  most  noted  of  all 
ecclesiastical  solemnities,  when  we  awake 
to  the  realization  of  love,  charity  and  for- 
giveness, and  in  humble  contrition  of  heart 
render  unto  God  our  loud  hallelujahs,  hosan- 
nas  and  songs  of  thanksgiving:  but  this 
notable  event  has  also  become  the  parent 
of  many  festivities  and  social  functions. 

Of  the  most  important  of  these,  how- 
ever, to  be  mentioned,  is  the  "Christmas 
Dinner."  Even  in  the  "Brave  days  of  old," 
when  kings  and  barons  held  full  sway,  this 
festival  was  regarded  as  foremost.  We  roll 
back  the  curtain  of  time,  and  look  into  the 
days  of  yore,  and  find  the  king,  knight  and 
baron,  though  rude  and  unrefined,  were 
nevertheless  distinguished  for  their  hearty 
and  profuse  hospitality,  and,  though  they 
delighted  in  its  full  display  at  all  social 
seasons  of  the  year,  yet  it  was  at  Christmas 
that  they  took  special  pleasure  in  not  only 
ordering  their  courts  to  be  opened,  but  for 
a  fortnight  at  least,  revelry  and  feasting 
prevailed  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Dinners, 
dancing,  music,  song  and  drinking  occupied 
this  period — king  and  guest  alike  joining 
in  the  merriment. 

The  "grand  dinner" — the  Christmas 
dinner — however,  was  given  on  Christmas 
day  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
characteristic  of  that  high  order  of  man  to 
which  king  and  baron  were  alike  related. 
Upon  this  eventful  occasion  the  king  donned 
himself  in  robes  of  state  and  wore  the 
crown,  while  his  court  and  guests  likewise 
arrayed  themselves  in  full  dress  to  appear 
in  the  presence  of  his  majesty.  The  ban- 
quet hall  was  the  scene  of  elaboration. 
Decorated  with  the  choicest  evergreens, 
the  walls  hung  with  flowers,  bowers, 
garlands,  holly  and  mistletoe.  The  great 
brass  candelabras  which  dotted  the  massive 
walls  on  either  side  of  the  hall,  were  draped 
with  huge  clusters  of  ivy,  while  strands  of 
evergreens  were  carried  from  them  to  the 
massive  beams  which  supported  the  roof. 
Flowers  were  intermingled  with  the  ever- 


greens and  the  whole  formed  one  beautiful 
canopy  over  the  banquet  table. 

The  great  feast  board  was  spread  in 
the  center  of  the  hall  while  a  number  of 
side  tables  were  so  placed  that  when  the 
king  was  seated  he  could  readily  behold  his 
guests  at  the  feast.  Nothing  but  service 
of  pure  gold  was  used  in  honor  of  this 
great  dinner. 

Preceded  by  a  host  of  heralds,  arrayed 
in  robes  of  silk,  announcing  the  coming  of 
the  king  with  jubilant  flourishes  of  trum- 
pets, the  stately  procession  entered  the 
banquet  hall — the  king  and  his  court 
occupying  seats  at  the  grand  feast  board, 
the  guests  seating  themselves  after  a 
reverential  bow  to  his  majesty  at  the  side 
tables. 

The  boar's  head  was  the  most  important 
dish  of  the  feast.  Borne  on  a  golden  plate, 
this  distinguished  Christmas  dish  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  king  by 
five  gallant  servants,  two  entering  in  single 
file  carrying  their  spears;  two  marching 
side  by  side  carrying  the  golden  tureen  in 
which  was  contained  the  mustard  to  garnish 
the  boar's  head  and  then  followed  the 
"sewer"  bearing  the  boar's  head,  holding 
it  high,  while  the  nobles,  knights  and 
ladies  sang  in  full  chorus  : 

"  The  boar's  head  in  hand  bring  they, 
With  garlands  gay  and  rosemary  ! 
We  pray  you  all  sing  merrily  : 

The  boar's  head  we  understand 
Is  the  chief  service  of  the  land, 
Look,  look  wherever  it  be  found. 

Be  glad,  both  more  or  less, 

For  this  has  ordained  our  Steward, 

To  cheer  you  all  at  Christmas, — 
The  boar's  head  and  mustard! " 

The  brawner's  head,  while  they  thus 
sing,  was  solemnly  deposited  upon  the 
table  before  the  king,  and  while  the 
attachees  with  a  profound  bow  sacheted  to 
one  side,  the  sewer  stepped  forth  with 
carving  knife  in  hand,  and  after  garnishing 
the  great  head  with  the  mustard  from  the 
golden  tureen  and  decking  it  with  holly, 
the  guests  rose  to  their  feet  and  repeated: 
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"  Sweet  rosemary  and  bays  around  it  spread; 
His  foaming  tusks  with  some  large  pippin  grace, 
Or  midst  those  thundering  spears  an  orange  placed, 
Sauce,  like  himself,  offensive  to  his  foes, 
The  roguish  mustard  dangerous  to  the  nose." 

While  they  thus  repeated,  the  sewer 
proceeded  to  carve  and  serve  to  the  king 
and  his  court  sitting  at  the  high  table,  and 
the  king  in  turn  sent  it  to  the  tables  in 
front  of  him  where  are  seated  the  guests 
of  his  banquet. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  these 
banquets  of  state,  there  were  a  few  singu- 
larities. The  flesh  of  horses  as  well  as 
ostriches  were  brought  upon  the  banquet 
board,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  other 
peculiar  dishes  which  are  not  customary  in 
our  time.  Many  delicacies,  such  as  sirloins 
of  beef,  geese,  capons,  pheasants — drenched 
with  amber  grease — carp's  tongues,  mince 
pies  and  plum  pudding,  help  to  furnish  the 
table  and  embellish  the  occasion  in  bygone 
Christmases.  But  there  was  one  national 
dish — neither  flesh  nor  fowl — which  was  held 
indispensable.  This  was  "furmente" — con- 
cocted after  the  most  ancient  formula  of 
taking  clean  wheat,  and  braying  in  a  mor- 
tar that  the  hulls  be  all  gone  off,  and 
seething  until  it  burst.  It  was  then 
allowed  to  cool  and  the  broth  was  sweet- 
ened with  milk  of  almonds  or  sweet  milk 
of  kine,  and  then  the  yolks  of  eggs  were 
added.  The  whole  was  boiled  and  again 
allowed  to  cool  off,  and  it  was  then  ready 
for  the  table.  Venison  was  seldom  served 
without  this  condiment,  while,  when  it  was 
sweetened  with  a  little  sugar — a  favorite 
dish  of  itself — is  was  served  to  the  king, 
who  was  the  only  one  to  be  honored  with 
that  rare  delicacy. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  boar's  head 
as  a  Christmas  dish  came  the  peacock.  To 
prepare  Argus  for  the  table  was  a  task  en- 
tailing no  little  care  and  difficulty.  The 
skin  was  first  stripped  off,  with  the  plumage 
adhering;  the  bird  then  roasted;  and  when 
done  and  partially  cooled  it  was  either 
sewed  up  again  in  its  coat  of  feathers  or 
its  body  completely  covered  with  leaf  gold. 
This  bird  was  stuffed  with  spices  and  herbs 
of  every  description,  and  basted  with  the 
yolks  of  eggs  and  served  with  plenty  of 
gravy.  Another  way  of  serving  it  was  in 
the  form  of  a  pie — his  plumed  crest  ap- 
pearing above  the  crust  at  one  side  while 
at  the  other  side  his  tail  was  unfolded  in 
all  its  glory  and  protruded  above  the  crust 
likewise.     A  tuft  of  cotton,  saturated  with 


spirits  was  placed  in  his  gilded  beak,  and 
when  set  on  fire  by  the  golden  torch  in  the 
king's  hand,  the  knights  bowed  and  coven- 
anted and  swore  to  undertake  any  perilous 
enterprise  that  came  in  their  way  to  protect 
the  king;  and  to  succor  lovely  women  in 
distress  after  the  most  approved  chevalier 
fashion. 

This  bird  was  also  served  with  a  great 
deal  of  pomp  and  ceremony,  but  this  time 
the  dish  was  not  to  be  handled  by  common 
hands.  On  the  contrary  that  privilege 
was  customarily  conferred  upon  the  lady 
guest  of  the  court  most  distinguished  by 
rank  or  for  her  beauty.  This  lady  carried 
the  bird  to  the  banquet  hall,  while  all  the 
ladies  followed  in  due  procession  to  the 
accompaniment  of  music,  the  bearer  of  the 
dish  setting  it  down  either  before  the  king 
or  his  most  distinguished  guest,  and  with  a 
most  profound  bow  recedes  from  the  table. 
After  this  formality,  the  bird  is  again 
taken  up  and  carried  in  tournament,  and  the 
victor  in  the  list  is  given  the  opportunity 
to  display  his  skill  in  carving  the  bird. 

While  the  grandeur  of  the  banquet  was 
in  progress,  the  king  and  guests  were 
treated  to  theatrical  exhibitions,  of  which 
the  subjects  were  originally  taken  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  they  gradually  ripened 
into  maturity,  also  occasionally  had  songs 
incidental  to  them.  The  Angel  Song  to 
the  Shepherds  was  one  of  the  carols. 

"Herkyn,  hyrdes,  awake,  gyf  lovyng  ye  shalle, 
He  is  born  for  youre  sake,  Lord  perpetualle; 
He  is  comen  to  take  the  rawnson  goualle, 
Youre  sorrowe  to  slake,  kyng  imperialle, 
He  behestys." 
"That  Chylde  is  born  at  Bethlehem  this  morne, 
Ye  shalle  fynde  Hym  beforne. 

He  betwix  two  bestys." 

In  those  early  times,  music  both  instru- 
mental and  vocal  were  introduced  into 
these  festivities,  as  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment to  the  feast.  "Jubal's"  harp  or 
organ,  whatever  that  instrument  may  have 
been,  doubtless  like  the  "Harp  of  David," 
was  used  on  these  occasions.  There  were 
many  dances  for  the  pleasure  of  the  king, 
as  well  as  many  entertaining  carols  bearing 
upon  the  religious  and  social  phases  of 
Christmas.  Speeches  were  make  with  pro- 
found reverence  to  his  majesty  and  in 
honor  of  the  lady  guests  at  the  banquet. 

During  this  performance  and  entertain- 
ment, the  king  and  guests  were  served 
with  mince  pies.  These  pies  were  baked  in 
coffin-shaped  crusts,  said  to  represent  the 
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manger  in  which  the  Holy  Child  was  laid.  A  carolist  of  the  thirteenth  century  sings: 

Plum  pudding  was  also  served  in  abundance 

and  the  whole  feast  was  finally  embellished  '  Lordlings  Christmas  loves  good  drinking, 

...        .  ,  ,  ,       ~  i  -i     m    •  j.  Wines  of  Uasroigne,  r ranee  Aniou, 

with  wine  and  brandy,  for  while  C  hnstmas,  English  Ale  that  ,irlV(,s  „llt  thinking> 

as  far  as  feasting  was  concerned,  had,  in  Prince  of  liquors  old  and  new: 

those  days,  its  many  Specialties  and  singU-  Every  neighbor  shares  the  bowl, 

larities,  there  was  nothing  to  which  the  Dnnks  of  the  spicy  hquor  deep, 

,.  . '   ,     .       ...  P  .,  .,  Drinks  his  till  without  control, 

king   looked  with   more  pleasure  than  its  Till  he  drowns  himself  in  sleep>>, 

liquor  carte.      Of  this  beverage  the  king 

and  guests  alike  partook  freely,  and  as  a  and  to  attain  that  end,  every  exhilarating 

customary  consequence  of  the  feasting  of  liquor  was   pressed    into    service   by    our 

olden  times,  all  were  enjoyably  intoxicated,  ancestors. 
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BY  LOUIS  LEIGH  IN  DENVER  REPUBLICAN. 


JUT  away  the  caps  and  mittens 

That  our  baseball  heroes  wore; 
Fold  the  sweaters  and  the  stockings — 

They're  not  needed  any  more; 
Take  the  cushions  from  the  diamond. 

Put  the  balls  and  bats  away; 
Strip  the  halos  from  the  heroes — 

They  are  only  common  clay. 

They  who  late  with  fashion  glances 

Set  the  grand  stand  hearts  in  throbs, 
Now,  ununiformed,  are  roaming 

In  the  cold  world,  hunting  jobs. 
And  the  "Summer  Girl !"  so  fickle 

Slights  her  old-time  idol's  shrine. 
Traces  gridirons  o'er  the  diamond, 

Writes  "eleven"  over  "nine." 

She  who  lately  smiled  on  shortstop, 

Wore  his  colors  everywhere, 
Shakes  him  for  the  husky  half  back 

And  his  shock  of  moppy  hair. 
All  her  talk  is  now  of  "tackles," 

"Touchdowns,"  "goals"  and  fulls  and  halves, 
All  her  time  is  spent  in  mixing 

Healing  liniments  and  salves. 

Put  away  the  caps  and  mittens, 

Shelve  the  grand  old  national  game; 
Loose  the  'leven  with  the  pigskin. 

Bid  them  rush  and  maul  and  maim. 
We  will  patient  be  till  springtime 

Shall  the  waning  nine  restore, 
When  with  fans  we'll  grow  fanatic 

And  with  rooters  root  once  more! 
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PLATE    V. 


POPULATION    OF    THE   UNITED    STATES 
AND    TERRITORIES,    1900. 


THE  following  interesting  statement  recently  furnished  by  the  Census  Bureau,  shows 
the  population  of  the  various  states  and  territories  presided  over  by  Uncle  Sam 
in  1900,  as  compared  with  the  census  of  1890.     It  is  something  to  think  about. 


1900 

1— New  York 7,268,009 

2— Pennsylvania 6,301,365 

3— Illinois 4,821,550 

4— Ohio  4,157,545 

5— Missouri 3,107,117 

6— Texas 3.04S.S28 

7-   Massachusetts  2,805,346 

8— Indiana 2,516,463 

9— Michigan 2,419,782 

10— Iowa 2,251,829 

11— Georgia 2,216,329 

12— Kentucky 2,147,174 

13— Wisconsin 2,068,963 

14— Tennessee 2,022,723 

15— North  Carolina 1,891,992 

16— New  Jersey  1,883,669 

17— Virginia 1,854,184 

18— Alabama 1.828,697 

19— Minnesota 1,751,395 

20— Mississippi 1,551,372 

21— California 1,485,053 

22— Kansas 1,469,496 

23— Louisiana 1,381,627 

24— South  Carolina 1,340,312 

25— Arkansas 1,311,564 

26— Maryland 1,189,946 

27— Nebraska 1,068,901 

28— West  Virginia 958,900 

29— Connecticut 908,355 

30— Maine 694,366 

31— Colorado 539,700 

32— Florida 528,542 

33— Washington 517,672 

34— Rhode  Island 428,556 

35— Oregon 413,532 

36— New  Hampshire 411,588 

37— South  Dakota 401.559 

38— Oklahoma 398,245 

39— Indian  Territory 391,960 

40— Vermont 343,641 

41— North  Dakota 319,040 

42— District  of  Columbia 278,718 

43— Utah 276,565 

11     Montana 243,289 

45 — New  Mexico 193,777 

46-  Delaware 184,735 

47— Idaho 161,771 

48— Hawaii 154.001 

49— Arizona 122,212 

50— Wyoming 92,531 

51— Alaska 44,000 

52— Nevada 42,334 

Total 76,210,814 
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1890 

-New  York 5,997,853 

-Pennsylvania 5,258,014 

-Illinois  3,826,351 

-Ohio  3,672,316 

-Missouri 2,679,184 

-Massachusetts  2,238,943 

-Texas 2,235,523 

-Indiana  2,192,404 

-Michigan 2,093,889 

Iowa 1,911,896 

-Kentucky 1,858,635 

-Georgia 1,837,353 

-Tennessee 1,767,518 

-Wisconsin 1,686,880 

-Virginia 1,655,980 

-North  Carolina 1,617,947 

-Alabama 1,513,017 

-New  Jersey 1,444,933 

-Kansas 1,427,096 

-Minnesota 1,301,826 

-Mississippi 1,289,600 

-California 1,208,130 

-South  Carolina 1,151.149 

-Arkansas 1,128,179 

-Louisiana 1,118,587 

-Nebraska 1,058,910 

-Maryland 1,042,390 

-West  Virginia 782,794 

-Connecticut 746,258 

-Maine 661,086 

-Colorado 412,198 

-Florida 391,422 

-New  Hampshire 376,530 

Washington 349,390 

-Rhode  Island 345,506 

-Vermont 332,422 

-South  Dakota 328,808 

-Oregon 313,767 

-District  of  Columbia 230,392 

-Utah  207,905 

-North  Dakota 182,719 

Delaware 168,493 

-New  Mexico 153,593 

-Montana 132,159 

-Idaho 84,385 

-Oklahoma 61.834 

-Wyoming 60,705 

-Arizona 59,620 

-Nevada 45,761 

Total 62,642,220 


A    LONESOME    THANKSGIVING. 


BY  JOSH  WINK  IN  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN. 

JUST  mother  an'  me,  an'  the  turkey — that's  all,  on 
Thanksgivin'  Day. 
The  children — they  couldn't  be  with  us,  for  they 
are  too  far  away. 
We'll  try  to  be  glad  an'  contented,  an'  hope  they  are 

happy  somewheres, 
But — somehow  it  won't  be  so  pleasant  to  see  the  un- 
occupied chairs. 
Somehow  you  just  can't  help  a-wishin' — or  thinkin' — 

or  hopin'  that  they 
Might  find  the  way  home  like  they  used  to — on  many 
a  Thanksgivin'  Day. 

Just  mother  an'  me,  an'  the  turkey — an'  mother  she'll 

cook  it  herself, 
An'  bring  out  her  very  best  jelly — she  keeps  it  'way 

back  on  the  shelf — 
An'  pie — she'll   be  bakin'  an'  fixin' — and  settin'  the 

table  "just  so," 
An'  have  all  the  chairs  like  we  used  to — the  children 

were  here  then,  you  know. 
An'  then — if  the  children  were  with  us  'twould  seem 

just  exactly  right, 
But — just  mother  an'  me  an'  the  turkey — I'll  never 

have  no  appetite. 

Just  mother  an'  me,  an'  the  turkey — an'  I'll  have  the 
blessin'  to  ask. 

An'  that  will  be  harder  than  ever — a  mighty  discour- 
agin'  task. 

For  who  could  express  thanks  for  freedom  from 
sorrows  an'  troubles  an'  cares, 

An'  know  that  his  eyes,  when  he  raised  'em,  would 
light  on  the  same  empty  chairs? 

Just  mother  an'  me,  an'  the  turkey — an'  all  I  can 
think  of  to  say 

Is  "What  have  we  to  be  thankful  for,  if  it  is  Thanks- 
givin' Day?" 
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MICKEY    FINN'S    GOAT. 


FROM   NEW   YORK  SUN. 


RESEARCHES  in  natural  history  regard- 
ing the  goat  by  Mickey  Finn  disclosed 
the  information  that  the  animal  was  a 
mammii erous  quadruped,  with  hollow  horns, 
and  a  tongue  moi-e  rough  than  any  other 
animal.  The  mammalian  reference  was 
Greek  to  the  student,  but  he  was  delighted 
to  learn  that  in  the  early  history  of  Ireland 
the  goat  was  used  as  an  instrument  of 
torture,  which  for  devilish  ingenuity  rivaled 
any  of  the  stories  printed  in  the  Book  of 
Martyrs.  The  offender  was  strapped  on  a 
table,  the  bottoms  of  his  feet  were  care- 
fully washed  and  the  moist  surface  of  the 
skin  liberally  sprinkled  with  salt.  The  goat 
then  licked  the  salt  with  his  sandpaper 
tongue.  Unless  the  victim  recanted  his  be- 
lief, even  in  his  own  existence,  he  was 
literally  tickled  into  eternity. 

Mickey  learned  also  that  the  goat  has 
thirty  teeth,  and  that  a  black  goat  is  of 
Oriental  heredity.  Moreover,  he  found 
that  in  eastern  countries  goatskins  were 
used  as  vessels  in  which  to  carry  wine. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  spe- 
cies of  goat  found  in  the  elevated  mountain 
chains  of  Central  Asia,  called  jahral,  be- 
cause of  their  reputed  gymnastic  feats  in 
falling  from  high  places  upon  their  horns, 
"  jist  for  divarshun,"  as  Mickey  put  it. 

These  facts  were  placed  by  the  youth- 
ful historian  before  the  family  in  conclave 
assembled  after  the  supper  dishes  had  been 
removed  and  Mr.  Finn's  pipe  was  intermit- 
tently glowing  like  a  mammoth  firefly.  It 
was  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  Finns 
that  the  goat  showed  indications  of  aristo- 
cratic lineage  in  his  long,  silky,  jahral-like 
hair,  his  black  color,  and  in  his  majestic  port. 
But  they  could  not  deny  the  existence  of  a 
Celtic  stain  in  his  blood  because  of  his  cul- 
verin  proclivities.  It  was  decided  that  he 
should  be  called  Hircus*  he-goat)  because  the 
name  sounded  nice,  the  last  syllable  being 
peculiarly  appropriate.  But  that  portion 
of  Mickey's  researches  of  peculiar  interest 
was  the  fact  that  the  skins  of  Hircus' 
remote  ancestors  were  used  as  growlers, 
so  to  speak,  for,  in  order  to  fully  appre- 
ciate this  veracious  chronicle  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  recent  inebriety  of  the 
goat  was  the  cause  of  not  only  the  research 
but  the  discussion  in  the  Finn  shanty. 


Alcohol,  usually  in  the  form  of  mixed 
ale,  had  always  formed  a  part  of  the  Finns' 
menu ;  but  the  retainers  of  the  family, 
notably  the  billy  and  the  nanny,  had  seldom 
shared  in  the  delights  of  this  palatable 
mixture,  Mr.  Finn's  thirst  intervening. 
Consequently,  it  was  argued  at  the  fireside, 
the  billy  could  not  have  acquired  the  de- 
basing habit  at  home.  There  were  some 
more  or  less  hazy  suggestions  on  the  part 
of  the  senior  Finn  that  it  might  be  a  matter 
of  heredity;  that  the  skins  of  some  of  his 
ancestors,  perhaps,  had  been  used  as  wine- 
vessels  and  thus  a  taste  for  liquor  had 
been  transmitted.  But  Mrs.  Finn's  cogent 
reasoning  to  the  effect  that  the  goats  must 
be  dead  before  their  skins  could  be  used 
easily  disproved  this  unnatural  hypothesis. 

Nor  was  it  in  an  acrimonious  manner 
that  these  discussions  were  carried  on;  but, 
rather,  in  a  tone  of  genial  pleasantry  sug- 
gested by  the  goat's  manner  when  his  knee 
joints  bulged  from  the  perpendicular.  And 
when  in  this  condition  he  slowly  unfolded 
the  curtains  of  his  dusky  eyes  his  expres- 
sion was  so  inexpressibly  droll  that  the 
family  burst  into  a  cyclone  of  laughter. 

It  is  probable  that  in  a  prohibition  at- 
mosphere the  goat's  intemperance  would 
have  excited  disgust  and  even  recrimina- 
tion on  moral  grounds;  but  in  the  simple 
ethics  of  the  Finns  it  was  purely  a  matter  of 
economics.  Where  did  he  get  the  whisky? 
was  the  question  of  serious  import.  Or,  if 
it  were  not  whisky,  what  other  potential 
agency  produced  the  hilarious  result?  It 
was  always  after  an  absence  of  several 
hours,  Mrs.  Finn  recalled,  that  the  goat 
brought  his  jag  home,  evidently  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes.  Indeed,  for  months  the 
goat  had  shown  Ishmaelitish  tendencies. 
To  paraphrase  a  deservedly  popular  quat- 
rain : 

"  He  was  a  wandering  goat,  buck  goat, 
He  did  not  love  the  fold; 
He  would  not  heed  his  master's  voice, 
He  could  not  be  controlled!" 

And  yet  when  he  returned  from  his 
wanderings  the  kitchen  door  was  always 
open  to  receive  him.  When  he  laid  his 
heated  head  in  Mrs.  Finn's  sympathetic  lap, 
and  looked  up  in  her  face  with  pleading 
and  repentant  eye,  her  woman's  intuition 
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saw  that  his  coppers  were  hot  and  she 
cooled  them  with  spring  water.  Oh,  woman, 
woman,  blessed  servitor!  Deft  sorceress! 
Even  Bacchus  is  repulsed  by  thee,  either 
with  a  tear  or  a  brickbat! 

And  so  the  days  went  by,  odorous  with 
the  breath  of  sweet  brier,  melodious  with 
the  songs  of  katydid  and  locust.  And  with 
the  evening  came  the  voices  of  the  frog 
orchestra  croaking  for  rum,  rum,  rum, 
with  cheery  iteration.  And  the  goat  came 
back  loaded  to  the  guards,  and  rolling  like 
a  coal  barge  off  Point  Judith. 

The  Finn  family  became  alarmed.  The 
health  of  Hircus  was  failing.  Mr.  Finn 
was  fearful  that  "sorosis"  of  the  liver 
already  had  set  in.  Loss  of  appetite  and 
restlessness  at  night  were  the  most  marked 
symptoms.  A  physician  was  suggested, 
but  he  was  an  expensive  luxury  and  the 
Finns  were  poor.  They  compromised  on 
the  dream  book,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  conjuration,  or  spell,  or  device  which 
would  cure  the  goat.  Under  the  head  of 
events  foretold  by  planets  they  found  Cap- 
ricorn, or  the  horned  goat.  Here  they 
gained  information  to  the  effect  that  a  goat 
born  under  this  sign  will  be  of  an  ambitious, 
turbulent  and  restless  disposition,  trouble- 
some to  himself  and  to  others,  of  a  dull 
and  lazy  habit,  void  of  reflection,  and  of 
unpleasant  manners.  In  life  he  will  be  un- 
happy and  unfortunate,  owing  to  his  own 
rashness  and  want  of  consideration.  In 
love  he  will  be  much  attached  to  the  female 
sex,  rather  fickle  in  his  affections,  but  kind 
and  loving  to  his  wife  and  punctual  in  the 
discharge  of  his  marital  duties.  He  will 
make  a  bad  father,  but  a  good  husband. 

These  wise  words  caused  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  in  the  shanty,  the  consensus  of 
opinion  being  that  while  they  were  very 
fair  autobiography,  still  they  were  not  spe- 
cific when  considered  from  a  remedial 
standpoint.  A  further  recourse  to  the 
dream  book,  this  time  in  regard  to  drink- 
ing, revealed  the  alleged  facts  that  for  a 
goat  to  dream  that  he  is  drinking  when  he 
is  very  dry  is  an  assured  sign  of  sickness, 
especially  if  this  dream  be  near  the  break 
of  day  and  the  dreamer  be  of  a  sanguine 
complexion  or  lying  on  the  left  side. 

When  the  Finns  had  exhausted  them- 
selves in  suggesting  remedies,  when  liver 
invigorators,  diluted  liniments  and  boneset 
tea  had  proved  abortive,  it  was  suggested 
by  Mickey  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  shut 
off  the  goat's  source  of  supply.     This  was 


hailed  as  a  genuine  inspiration  and  Mickey 
was  appointed  a  detective  to  dog  the  goat 
in  his  wanderings  next  day. 

The  most  eventful  day  in  the  history  of 
Hircus  broke  over  Cooney  Island  in  the 
commonplace  July  fashion.  The  bantam 
rooster  hustled  his  mate  off  the  perch  to 
hunt  for  the  early  worm.  O'Brien's  ducks 
waddled  serenely  down  to  the  pond.  Mur- 
phy's sow  guzzled  all  the  swill  and  Hircus, 
alert  and  unrepentant,  rambled  over  to  the 
shanty  and  breakfasted  daintily  on  several 
tulip  bulbs  carelessly  left  outside  the  kit- 
chen door  by  Mrs.  Finn,  causing  a  cyclone 
in  the  demesne.  Two  stove-plates  and  an 
iron  pot  clanged  off  his  ribs,  and  a  broom 
and  several  anathemas  assisted  his  depar- 
ture. He  lit  out  so  suddenly  that  Mickey 
did  not  have  time  to  follow  him. 

Brady's  "caffay"  has  never  achieved  ar- 
chitectural distinction.  It  contains  no  or- 
nate bar  to  challenge  sarcastic  prohibition 
remarks  about  art  work  misplaced.  But 
along  both  sides  of  the  room  are  ranged 
tiers  of  barrels  containing  O-be-joyful  of 
various  brews,  stills  and  vintages.  Old  ale 
was  the  licjuid  more  largely  in  demand. 
Resting  upon  the  sawdust  under  the  spigot 
of  the  ale  barrel  was  a  pan  into  which  the 
brown  liquid  drip-drip-dripped  as  an  icicle 
melts  in  the  sun. 

At  about  noon  of  the  day  already 
alluded  to  Hircus  walked  into  the  "caffay." 
He  nodded  gravely  but  cordially  to  Brady 
and  went  directly  to  the  dripping  pan. 
Lowering  his  majestic  head  he  drew  through 
his  teeth  a  draught  of  brown  October  ale 
such  as  would  have  put  Robin  Hood 
under  the  table.  Having  taken  the  keen 
edge  from  his  thirst  he  lapped  the  ale  up 
like  a  cat,  until  the  pan  was  empty  as  a 
gourd.  A  gentle  glow  suffused  him.  There 
was  a  faint  buzzing  in  his  ears.  He  yawned 
sleepily  and  lay  down  under  the  table. 

In  the  transaction  of  business  Brady 
forgot  all  about  the  goat,  the  day  drew 
slowly  to  its  close,  and  when  (,t  o'clock  came 
Brady  locked  the  door  of  the  "caffay,"  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket  and  went  home,  leav- 
ing the  goat  a  prisoner.  Gentle  reader,  it 
were  preferable,  in  the  interest  of  morals, 
that  this  narrative  should  end  right  here, 
with  the  goat  under  the  table  and  only 
partially  how-came-you-so.  But  truth, 
ever  lovely,  urges  that  the  tale  be  carried 
out  to  its  inevitable  but  sad  conclusion, 
with  the  hope  that  the  lesson  to  be  learned 
may  strike  home  to  the  heart  of  some  poor. 
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bibulous  sinner  and  save  him  from  Hircus' 
untimely  fate.  It  is  recorded  with  a  heavy 
heart  that  when  Hircus  awoke  at  midnight 
from  his  dream  of  peace,  and  saw  within 
the  moonlight  an  empty  dripping  pan,  a 
great  fear  fell  upon  him  and  he  was  sore 
afraid  that  he  would  have  to  carry  his 
thirst  until  lirady  came  in  the  morning. 
This  terrible  thought  stirred  the  goat's 
brain  to  unwonted  activity.  Hircus  was 
not  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind.  His 
natural  tendency  was  toward  botany  and 
kindred  subjects,  but  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  "caffay"  with  drooping  head  and 
his  brain  in  a  whirl  of  desire  and  introspec- 
tion. The  astral  body  of  the  goat  whose 
skin  furnished  a  shield  for  Jupiter  appeared 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  he  should 
use  his  horns  as  the  claws  of  a  hammer  to 
twist  the  spigot. 


Whisper !  He  twisted  the  spigot  as  he 
was  told  and  the  ale  gushed  out  and  filled 
the  dripping  pan,  the  pan  overflowed  and 
the  ale  kept  on  running,  bubbling,  flowing 
over  the  floor,  where  it  formed  a  lake. 
The  goat  drank  of  the  flood  until  he  could 
hold  no  more.  Then  he  lay  down  in  the 
lake. 

Mickey  Finn  was  waiting  to  get  a  half 
pint  of  whiskey  for  his  mother's  rheumatiz, 
when  Brady  opened  the  door  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Said  he : 

'"Tis  happy  you  ought  to  be  now,  you 
larrup,  you !  You're  well  soothered  there, 
wid  your  skin  soakin'  on  both  sides !  Is  it 
in  Paradise  you  are?" 

The  goat  opened  his  eyes  and  in  them 
was  an  expression  of  ecstatic  bliss.  Trans- 
ported and  satisfied,  he  fell  into  a  sleep  of 
beatific  content. 
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As 


S  they  speeded  along  on  their  honeymoon  tour  to  her 

side  like  a  plaster  he  stuck; 
Kept  the  train  boy  in  action;  e'en  on  the  keen  jump, 

bringing  candies  and  things  to  his  duck. 
Scarce  a  moment  would  he  from  her  side  move  away, 

and  he  whispered  full  oft  in  her  ear 
All  the  honeyed  expressions  the  newly-made  bride  in 

her  dreamings  so  well  loves  to  hear. 
In  a  couple  of  weeks  on  their  homeward  return  all 

alone  in  the  seat  sat  the  bride, 
And  where  was  the  hubby  who  snuggled  so  close  but 

a  few  days  before  to  her  side? 
Back  there  in  the  smoking  compartment  he  sat  play- 
ing poker  and  swallowing  beer 
With  some  whiskey  house  drummers  and  acting  as 

sane  as  if  he'd  been  married  a  year. 


THE   ELECTRIC    SERVICE   OF    THE    B.  &   O.  RAILROAD 

AT    BALTIMORE. 


WHEN  the  great  double  track  tunnel 
under  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  con- 
structed to  shorten  the  route  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  between  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  the 
railroad  company  was  the  first  to  employ 
the  services  of  electric  locomotives  for  the 
handling  of  trains  in  the  city  limits.  The 
ponderous  engines  which  are  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world,  are  at  present 
operated  by  means  of  the  trolley  system, 
getting  their  power  from  overhead  wires. 

The  great  cost  of  maintenance  of  this 
system  and  the  consequent  care  in  keeping 
it  in  repair,  has  induced  the  company  to 
install  the  third  rail  system,  and  work  is 
progressing  rapidly  toward  its  completion. 

The  electricity  is  furnished  by  an 
immense  electrical  plant  which  not  only 
furnishes  the  power  for  the  operation  of 
the  locomotives,  but  also  the  light  for  all 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  properties  in  the 
city,  as  well  as  several  private  concerns. 

In  order  to  utilize  all  of  the  current 
and  take  up  the  surplus  of  electricity  that 
is  generated  at  the  power  house  at  moments 
when  the  locomotives  or  lights  are  not 
used,  an  enormous  storage  battery  will  be 
used. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  battery 
may  be  obtained  from  the  dimensions  of 
the  building  to  hold  it.  The  building  will 
be  145  feet  long  by  44  feet  6  inches  wides. 

The  battery  will  consist  of  320  tanks 
made  of  hardwood  lined  with  lead,  each 
tank  holding  39  plates,  19  negative  and  20 
positive.  Each  tank  will  weigh,  with  plates 
and  electrolyte,  about  1,800  pounds,  and 
the  complete  battery  will  have  a  capacity 
of  1,200  horsepower  for  a  short  period  of 
time. 

The  horsepower  of  the  electric  locomo- 
tive ranges  from  1,000  to  1,500,  and  this 
entire  load  has  to  be  supplied  from  time  to 


time  by  the  powerhouse  at  Howard  and 
Montgomery  streets.  As  this  load  is  only 
required  when  the  locomotive  is  in  service, 
it  is  a  very  spasmodic  one,  the  average 
throughout  the  day  being  less  than  500 
horsepower. 

When  the  battery  is  put  in  service  it 
will  act  as  a  reservoir  of  power,  accumulat- 
ing electricity  while  the  locomotive  is  not 
in  action  and  relieving  the  station  of  the 
load  above  the  average  by  discharging  into 
the  line  this  accumulated  cun*ent.  To  effect 
this,  the  station  is  only  connected  to 
the  line  through  a  booster,  which  is  the 
combination  of  a  motor  and  a  generator. 
The  generator  is  put  directly  in  the  circuit 
and  is  so  designed  that  it  only  allows  a 
certain  amount  of  electricity  to  pass  from 
the  station  to  the  battery  and  line.  When 
the  locomotive  is  not  in  service  this  current 
goes  through  the  battery  and  charges  it. 
When  the  locomotive  is  put  in  service  the 
current  is  diverted  to  the  line,  and  as  by  the 
nature  of  the  apparatus  no  more  can  come 
from  the  power  station,  the  battery  must 
give  out  the  extra  current  to  operate. 
Thus  the  station  will  be  operated  at  a 
greatly  reduced  and  highly  economical  rate, 
and  the  extra  power  dispensed  with  may 
be  put  to  other  useful  purposes. 

When  the  battery  is  installed  and  the 
new  third-rail  system  is  placed  in  opera- 
tion the  railroad  company  will  have,  ac- 
cording to  electrical  experts,  the  most  mod- 
ern system  of  heavy  electric  haulage  in  the 
world. 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
the  Belt  Line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
was  the  pioneer  in  the  application  of  elec- 
tric locomotives  for  handling  regular  train 
service,  this  improvement  adds  another  in- 
teresting feature  to  a  plant  that  has  al- 
ready attained  world-wide  prominence  in 
the  field  of  electricity. 


A    ROYAL    DINNER    ON    A    ROYAL    TRAIN. 

Menu  of  Thanksgiving  Day  dinner  on  the  "Royal  Limited"  between  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 


DINNER 


Lynnhaven  Bays 


Marie  Stuart  Consomme,  in  cups 

Celery  Salted  Almonds  Queen  Olives 


Boiled  Striped  Bass,  Egg  Sauce 
Boiled  Potatoes 


Diamond  Backed  Terrapin,  a  la  Maryland 


Roast  Quail,  en  canape  Charlotte  of  Fruit,  in  cases 


Prime  Ribs  of  Beef,  Yorkshire  Pudding 

Roast  Turkey,  Oyster  Dressing,  Cranberry  Sauce 

Mashed  Potatoes  Sugar  Corn 

Stewed  Tomatoes  Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 


Roast  Canvas  Back  Duck,  Hominy  Croquettes,  Currant  Jelly 


Stuffed  Tomato  Salad,  au  Mayonnaise 


English  Plum  Pudding,  Hard  or  Brandy  Sauce 


Pumpkin  Pie  Mince  Pie 


Plombiere  Ice  Cream,  in  cases  Assorted  Cake 


Roquefort  and  Edam  Cheese 
Bent's  Water  Crackers 


Iced  California  Malagas 


Black  Coffee 


Creme  de  Menthe 


Meals,    One    Dollar 


Deer  Park,  Maryland,  Spring  Water  used  on  Tables 

Car  "Waldorf" 

Thursday,  November  2°,    1900. 


WONDERFUL    SCALES. 


FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    POST. 


WHILE  Washington  is  not  a  manufac- 
turing city,  with  large  industrial 
enterprises  requiring  the  use  of 
monster  weighing  machines,  or  "  scales,"  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  it  has  many 
weight-determining  balances,  and  one  at 
least  which  leads  all  others  in  this  country. 
The  large  scales  upon  which  entire  freight 
cars,  with  their  loads  of  many  tons,  are 
weighed  are  considered  colossal,  but  with 
all  their  immensity  they  are  meagre  in  the 
eyes  of  Uncle  Sam,  who  went  the  railroad 
magnates  of  the  country  "  one  better  "  by 
installing  at  the  navy  yard  the  largest  pair 
of  scales  in  the  country. 

This  machine  can  outweigh  the  largest 
railroad  scales  by  fifty  tons,  and  when  it  is 
considered  that  its  results  must  be  accu- 
rate to  a  pound,  while  railroad  scales  are 
considered  good  when  they  come  within 
fifty  pounds  of  the  exact  weight,  the  result 
obtained  is  little  less  than  marvellous.  The 
scales  are  scarcely  two  years  old,  having 
been  brought  here  during  October,  1898, 
and  set  in  position  in  the  south  end  of  the 
big  navy  yard  near  one  of  the  gun  shops. 
A  track  leads  from  the  gun  shop  to  a  forge 
and  crosses  the  flooring  of  the  big  scales 
about  ten  feet  east  of  the  entrance  to  the 
latter  building.  A  considerable  period  of 
time  was  required  for  the  manufacture  and 
erection  of  this  monster  machine.  It  was 
brought  here  in  sections,  and  the  greatest 
care  was  exercised  in  reassembling  the 
various  sections  of  steel  so  that  the  poise 
of  the  broad  platform  should  be  exact. 

Hundreds  of  visitors  have  trod  across  this 
platform  without  knowing  they  were  near 
one  of  the  most  interesting  mechanical  con- 
trivances in  the  national  capital.  They  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  guide  books,  and  the 
men  at  the  navy  yard  do  not  call  attention  to 
the  scales,  par  excellence,  unless,  perhaps,  a 
flat  car  happens  to  be  on  the  platform  being 
weighed  with  its  load  of  two  or  three  great 
guns.  All  the  large  ordnance  manufactured 
for  the  navy  is  weighed  upon  this  machine. 
It  was  built  for  that  special  purpose  and 
has  given  eminent  satisfaction,  two  years  of 
usage  having  failed  to  dull  its  sensitive 
nature;  yet  it  has  done  its  work  each  day 
in  a  dull,  ponderous  way,  with  no  meed  of 
praise  except  from  a  few  naval  officers. 

There  is  nothing  attractive  about  the 
scales.  From  the  surface  of  the  ground 
they  look  like  ordinary  hay  scales.  Their 
delicate  mechanism,  like  the  vital  organs 


of  the  human  body,  is  invisible  to  the  eye. 
The  most  intricate  parts  are  in  a  broad  pit 
below  the  ground.  Close  investigation, 
however,  and  a  foot  rule  would  show  that 
the  platform  of  the  machine  is  forty-eight 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide.  Beneath 
the  powerful  machinery  is  a  cement  base, 
laid  upon  long  piles.  The  ground  is  some- 
what low,  and  it  was  necessary  to  utilize  the 
services  of  a  pile  driver  to  secure  a  stable 
foundation.  A  solid  base  is  one  of  the  prime 
requisites  of  a  perfect  weighing  machine. 

When  the  Government  sought  bids  for 
the  erection  of  the  machine,  notices  were 
sent  to  all  the  leading  scale  manufacturers 
in  the  country,  and  the  lowest  bidder  re- 
ceived the  contract.  Much  of  its  fine  and 
peculiarly  sensitive  apparatus  was  specially 
manufactured  for  use  in  the  big  machine, 
which  differs  in  its  parts  from  any  other 
scales  in  the  country.  The  completed 
structure  is  regarded  as  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  a  model  and  marvel  of 
modern  mechanism,  as  well  as  a  splendid 
achievement  for  American  ingenuity. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  accuracy  of 
the  counterpoise  of  the  huge  machine  to  a 
reporter  an  officer  in  the  bureau  of  yards 
and  docks  picked  up  a  half  brick  which  was 
lying  near  by,  and  tossed  it  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  big  scales.  He  then  consulted 
a  long  brass  lever  in  the  reading  box  along 
the  edge  of  the  platform  and  found  that  the 
weight  of  the  brickbat  was  just  one  pound. 

Turning  to  the  reporter  he  said  the 
machine  is  so  sensitive  that  it  will  give 
the  exact  weight  of  anything  from  a  pound 
of  feathers  to  a  pair  of  13-inch  guns,  and 
do  it  accurately.  The  capacity  of  the 
scales  is  150  tons,  or  double  the  capacity 
of  the  old  set,  removed  when  the  present 
apparatus  was  installed.  A  13-inch  gun 
weighs  about  fifty-five  tons.  Two  of  these 
monster  instruments  of  war,  reclining  on  a 
48-foot  car  truck,  can  be  weighed  on  the 
machine  without  taxing  its  capacity. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  navy  yard 
scales  to  be  found  in  this  city  are  the  big 
weighing  machines  of  the  railroads. 
Though  the  navy  yard  machine  now  com- 
pels them  to  take  a  back  seat,  they  were 
once  envied  by  the  smaller  scales  as  the 
giants  of  the  capital.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Company  has  one  of  similar  capacity 
in  its  yard  within  the  city  and  there  is  an- 
other set  of  scales  of  like  capacity  at  its 
grain  elevator  and  new  coal  pier. 


<STU3  ENDS 
OF  THOUGHT 


By  ARTHUR.  G.LEWIS 


SILENCE  is  only  truly  golden  when 
broken,  occasionally,  by  intelligent 
expression. 

Love  lights  never  go  out;  some  mem- 
ory holds  a  shadow  of  brightness  about 
them  forever. 

The  grave  of  time  engulfs  many  re- 
grets, but  yet  is  pregnant  with  unex- 
pected resurrections. 

Those  who  are  too  weak  to  accept 
rational  criticism  gracefully,  are,  as  a 
rule,  most  susceptible  to  flattery. 

It  is  hard  to  prove  our  own  fidelity 
to  one  who  has  lost  faith  in  himself. 

There  are  some  lies  that  hurt,  tear, 
humiliate  and  degrade,  yet  leave  un- 
soiled  the  lips  that  breathe  them. 


Proper  appreciation,  the  sweet  ap- 
plause of  effort,  urges  us  to  more  noble 
action  and  renewed  endeavors. 

The  man  who  takes  advantage  of  su- 
perior mind  to  hurt  or  humiliate  his 
fellow,  is  a  brute. 

A  peevish,  unreasonable  associate 
acts  as  a  quick  curdle  to  the  sweetest 
temperament. 

There  is  more  intelligent  expression 
in  the  eyes  of  some  dogs  than  in  the 
countenance  of  some  people. 

He  is  a  Christ-touched  genius  who 
has  learned  the  art  of  teaching  her  he 
loves  to  gracefully  grow  old. 

How  closely  woven  are  respect  and 
love;  one  is  the  guardian  of  the  other's 
peace. 


THE    AFTERWARD. 

BY   ARTHUR   G.    LEWIS. 

ALL  the  emblems  of  affection 
Now  are  dead  and  withered  bowers. 
Who  will  lay  a  wreath  of  friendship 
On  the  ruins  of  faded  flowers? 
Those  he  loved  are  still  among  us; 

Lips  he  kissed  are  trembling  still, 
Struggling  with  their  hopeless  sorrow, 
Bowing  to  the  Unknown  will. 

Grief  is  only  real  when  earnest, 

Sorrow  only  true  when  told 
After  funeral  wreaths  are  faded, 

After  light  has  turned  to  gold. 
Let  the  hands  that  clasped  his  warmly 

Now  towards  his  loved  ones  bend. 
May  they  find  some  consolation 

In  the  friendship  of  his  friends. 
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WHERE  TO  FIND   SPORT. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  504 

DAILY 


NO.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNOAV 


No.  522 
INDAV 


No.  528 

EX.    SUN. 
6   HOUR 


No.  508 
DAILY 


NO.  502 
DAILY 


NO.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
6  HOUR 


No.  506 


No.  5  16 
DAILY 


NO. 546 
DAILY 


NO  512 
DAILY 


Lv    WASHINGTON 

Lv     BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  . 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.ROYALSTA. 

Ah    PHILADELPHIA 

AR    NEW  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET- 
AR.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER. 


7.05 
7.55 
8.00 
10.15 
12.36 
12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.46 


9.00 
9.62 
9.67 
I  2.  II 
2.30 
2.36 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.05 


12.  10 
1.00 
1.05 
3.09 
6.35 
5.40 


I.  10 
2.16 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 


3.00 
3.49 
3.63 
6.6  I 
8.00 
8.06 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.35 


5.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.60 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.52 


2.36 
3.27 
3.32 
6.35 
8.07 
8.10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 

DAILY 


NO.  517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO.  501 
DAILY 


NO.  527 

DAILY 
a  HOUR 


No.  535 

EX.  SUN. 


No    507 
DAILY 


NO.  509 
"ROYAL 

LIMITED" 


No    525 
DAILY 


NO.  503 

DAILY 


No.  5  15 
DAILY 


Lv.    NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

Lv.    NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

Ar  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- 
Ar  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
Ar    WASHINGTON    - - 


4.30 
7.30 
9.3  1 
9.35 
10.35 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
6.06 
6.  10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


3.35 
3.40 
6.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.55 
6.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


6.65 
7.00 
9.40 
1.46 
1.50 
2.50 


12.10 
12.16 
3.36 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

No     I 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.    1  1 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

No    47 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

LV.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 
Lv.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

9.55UI 

lO.OOui 
1  2.20  P* 
2.26  pm 
2.40  pm 
3.46  PM 

1.25PM 
1  ,30  pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.00  pm 
8.06  pm 

I.25pm 
1  .30  pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.20  pm 
8.30  pm 
6.  lOui 
I0.45UI 

6.65  PM 

7.00  pm 

9.40  pm 

1  1  .46  pm 

I2.00NT 

I.IOui 

1  2.  IONT 
1  2.  1  5  ui 
3.35UI 
8.50UI 
9.00  ui 
1  0.06  ui 

6.65  pm 
7.00  pm 
9  40  pm 
1  1  .46  pm 
12.00  NT 
1  .00  ui 
8.55  ui 

4.30  Ul 
7.30  Ul 

9.3  1  ui 
9.40  ui 
I0.50UI 
7.30  pm 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION.. 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 

8.25  ui 
1  I.SOui 

4.00  PJi 

6.66  pm 
8.00  ui 
1  1. 46  A* 
1  I.62U1 
6.55  pm 
6.50  PM 
10.60pm 
1  0.00  ul 

9. 1  5  PJi 

7.23UI 
6.48  pm 
10.36pm 
9.30  pm 
7.36  ui 
6.26  ui 
8.40  ui 
7.35  pm 

9.00UI 

I2.00NN 
2.06  ui 
6.60  ui 
7.I0U1 

1  2.40  pm 
6.60  pm 

1  050  pm 

10.001* 

6.60  Ul 

Ar    LOUISVILLE 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

no.   6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.    8 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    10 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No     12 

DUQUESNE 
LIM-.    DAILY 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

NO.     14 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

Lv.  CHICAGO - 

t  8.30UJ 

2.46  ui 

3.30  pm 

10.  lOui 

8.00  PJi 

7.00  PJI 

10.46  AH 

12.  I0U1 

1  I.OOui 

9.35pm 
8.00  Ul 

3.  10  pm 
9.45  pm 

6.30  pm 
8.05  pm 
2  30  ui 

1  .  00  PJi 

*  8.20ui 

2.  1  Opm 
+  2.46  pm 

*  6.36  pji 

2.  i  r>  im 

8  05  ui 
8.05  ui 
12.16  PM 
7.30pm 
8.  15  pm 
9.00pm 
6.41  ui 
7.60  ui 
8.00  ui 

10.  16  AM 

1  2.35  pm 
1  2.40  pm 

Lv.   INDIANAPOLIS    

8.  1  6ui 
8.55am 
8.I6P* 
9.00  pm 
2.22  U) 
3.22m 
3.32UI 
6.35  ui 
8.07DI 
8.  lOui 

1  .00  pm 
2.05  pm 
2.20pm 
4.36pm 
7.00  °m 
7.05  pm 

4.60  pm 
6.63pm 
6.06  pm 
8.  1  9  pm 
1  0.40  pm 
10.60pm 

1  1  .66  ui 
12.66pm 
1  .06  pm 
3.09  pm 
6.35  pm 
6.40  pm 

6.56U1 
7.50  ui 
8.00  ui 

10.  15  AM 

12.35  pm 
1  2.40  pm 

1  1.06  pm 
I2.26U1 
1  2.44  Ul 
3.  10  ui 
6. 62am 

AR.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 
Ar    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  NEW   YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

AR.  NEW    YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL  - 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         *  Daily.         t  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

No. 

504- 

No. 

526. 

No. 

522. 

No. 

528. 

No. 

508. 

No. 

502. 

THROUGH   PULLMAN   PALACE  CAR  SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY   THE   BALTIMORE   &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE   B.   &  O.      FINEST    SERVICE   IN    THE  WORLD.     SOLID 

VESTIBULED  TRAINS.     PARLOR  COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

EASTWARD. 
No.   512.     Sleeping   Cars   from    St.    Louis   and    Pittsburg    to   New  York.     Sleeping  Car    Pittsburg   to 
Philadelphia. 
Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car  a  la  carte  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 
Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 
Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Baltimore 

to  New  York. 
Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,   table  d'hote;    Cafe,  a  la  carte, 
Washington  to  Philadelphia. 
No.   524.      "  Royal  Limited."     Five  Hour  Train.       Elegant  Coaches.     Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation 
Buffet    Cars.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 
No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 
No.     536.     Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 
No.   506.      Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore 

to  New  York. 
No.  546.     Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 
No.  505.     Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 
No.   517.      Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.      Parlor  Car   New  York   to  Washington.       Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
No.   527.     Five  Hour  Train.      Parlor  Car   New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,   table  d'hote;  and 

Cafe,  a  la  carte,  New   York  to  Baltimore. 
No.  535.     Five  Hour  Train.     Parlor   Car    New    York    to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and 

Cafe,  a  la  carte,  New  York    to  Philadelphia. 
No.  507.      Drawing   Room   Car    New  York    to  Washington.       Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to 

Washington. 
No.   509.     "  Royal   Limited."     Five   Hour  Train.     Elegant   Coaches,    Parlor    Cars,   and   Observation 
Buffet  Cars.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 
No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 
No.   525.      Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  New  York  to  Baltimore. 
No.   503.      Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 
No.   515.     Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New    York,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Washington,    Pittsburg, 
Wheeling,    Columbus,    Cleveland,    Toledo,    Chicago,    Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 

WEST  WARD. 
No.     1.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.      Observation    Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 

Cincinnati.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to 

St.  Louis.      Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati  to  Louisville. 
No.     7.     Drawing   Room  Sleeping  Car   New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and    Bellaire.     Sleeping  Car 

Baltimore  to  Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     9.     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 

Pittsburg. 
No.     3.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.     Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg. 

Bulfet  serves  supper;   Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 
No.   11,     "  Pittsburg  Limited."     Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.     Drawing 

Room  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  Connellsville  to  Pittsburg. 
No.     5.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation   Parlor  Car    Baltimore  to 

Pittsburg.       Sleeping    Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.     Sleeping   Car   Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 
No.  47.      Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.        Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.     Through   Coach 

Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
No.   55.      Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.     Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

EASTWARD. 
No.      2.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati 

to  Baltimore.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.     Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to 

Cincinnati.      Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 
No.     4.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.      Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore. 

Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 
No.     6.     Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.     Observation  Parlor  Cars 

Pittsburg  to  Baltimore.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals 

except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 
No.     8.      Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York.     Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 

Sleeping  Car  Columbus  to  Baltimore.     Dining  Cars  serve  all   meals  except  breakfast   at 

Cumberland 
No.   10.     Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to 

Philadelphia.      Dining  car  serves  breakfast. 
No.   12.     "  Duquesne  Limited."      Drawing    Room    Sleeping    Car    Pittsburg    to    Philadelphia.      Buffet 

Drawing    Room    Sleeping  Car    Pittsburg   to    New  York.       Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 

St.  Louis  to  New  York.      Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to  Connellsville. 
No.  46.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.        Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg. 

Parlor  Car  Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 
No.   14.     Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :    Baltimore,  Maryland, 
executive  department. 

William  Salomon,  Chairman  of  the  Board New  York  City. 

John  K.  Cowkn,  President Baltimore,  Md.        F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.&  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oscar  G.  Murray,  1st  Vice  President Baltimore,  Md.        C.  W.  Woolford,  Secretary Baltimore,  Md. 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Seward.  Guthrie  &  Steele,  Gen.  Counsel.. New  York  City.        Hugh  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT. 


H.  D.  Bulklet,  Comptroller Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Howarth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 
J.  V.  McNeal,  Treasurer Baltimore)  Md. 


OPERATING 
F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  VleePres.&  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Daniel  Willard,  Ass't  Gen'l  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham.  Chief  Engineer.. Baltimore,  Mil 

Jacob  N.  Barr,  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm   Gibson,  Gen'l  Supt.  of  Transportation.. Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  II.  Ikwin.  Assistant  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  K  kakn  et,  superintendent  Car  Service,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chas.  Seldkn,  Superintendent  Telegraph.. .Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  E.  iir.KiN  ek,  En^'.  Bdgs.  and  Bldgs Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  A.  Williams,  superintendent  of  Stores. ..Baltimore,  Md. 

Chas.  Friok.  Fuel  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

E.V.  Baugh,  Supt.  Dining  Cars  and  Restaur's,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Thos.  Fitzgerald.  General  Supt.  Phila.  Dlv.,  Main  Line 

and  Branches,  Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  C.  Stuakt,  Gen,  Supcrlntendrnt.  Middle  and  North- 

western  Divisions.  Chicago,  111. 
D.  F.  Maroney,  General  Superintendent  PittsburgDivislon 

and  Branches.  Pittsburg,  pa. 
J.  Van.  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


DEPARTMENT. 

Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.   White,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  W.  Deibekt,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark,  O. 

J.  D.  Mei  rimiN,  Real  Estate  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Owen,  Supt.  Malnt.  of  Way.  East Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  Ancker.  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lee,  Supt.  Malnt.  of  Way,  West Zanesvllle,  O. 

John  E.  Spurrier,  Supt.  Main  Line.  1st  Dlv..  Baltimore.  Md. 
C.  C  F.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  A.  Husted.  Supt.  Main  Line.  2d  Dlv Grafton,  W.Va. 

Thos.  C.  Prince.  Supt.  Main  Line.  3d  Dlv...  Winchester,  Va. 
J.  S.  Nobris,  Supt.  Plttsbg.  Div.  East.  Dist. Connellsvllle,  Pa. 
John  Barron.  Supt.  PIttsbg.  Dlv.  West.  Dist  ..Pittsburg,  Pa. 
T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Middle  Division Newark,  O. 

F.  CBatchelder.  Supt.  N.-W.  Dlv.  Chgo.  Dist  .Garrett.  Ind. 
A.  M.  Lane,  Supt  W.Va.  and  Pittsburg  Divs.. Weston,  W.Va. 

H.G.  Bowl es,  Supt.  Mom mgahela  Dlv. Fairmont, W.Va. 

J.H.Glover.Sujh    \    W.  i>u  ..Akron  Dist. Chicago  Junct.,  O. 

G.  A.  Richardson.  Superintendent Baltimore,  Md 

C.  W.  Galloway,  Ass't  Superintendent Cumberland,  Md. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 
PASSENGER. 


D.  B.  Martin.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Lines  West  of  Ohio 

River,  717  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg., Chicago,  111. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Lyman  McCarty,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bernard  Ashby,  District  Pass.  Agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore.  Md 

S.  B.  Hkge,  General  Agent Washington.  D.  C. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt.,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent Pittsburg.  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder.  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt..  434  Broadway.  New  York. 

L.  G.  Stink,  Passenger  Agent 1300  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  M.  Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt Washington.  D.  C. 

C-  E.  Dudrow,  Trav.  Puss.  Agent..  .Harper's  Ferry.  W.  Va. 

J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Bellaire,  O. 

F   P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 


W.  w.  Picking,  General  Agent Chicago,  ill. 

C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  ill. 

R.  C.  Haase,  N.  W.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St.  Paul,  Minn. 

J.  C.  Burch,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha.  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbbaith.  Genera]  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Hakvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  l,  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Geo.  De  Haven,  Excurt-iun  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

K.  A.  Walton,  General  Traveling  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dist.  Pass'r  Ag't,  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Cincinnati.  O. 
R.  S.  Brown,  Dist.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.S-W.  R.R.  LoulsvIlle.Ky. 
N.  J.Neer,  Dist.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.S-W.  R.R.  Springfield,  111. 
J.  H.  LaBBabee,  Trav.  PaBS'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Chllllcothe,  O. 
G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Vlncennes,  Ind. 
A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
S.  M.  S ii  ATTicTrav. Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.  S-W.R.R.Denver.Col. 
J.P.RoGERMAN.Trav.Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.S-W.K.  R.Dallas.Tex. 


C.  S.  Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Gallehkr.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbrough.  Gen.  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  in  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  Mosher.  A  SBt. Gen. Fht. Agt.,  434  Broadway.  New  York. 

A.  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt..  710  Merchants 

Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Jas.  R.  Bell,  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

H.  M.  Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A.  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup.  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin.  O. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago,  111. 

Ben  Wilson.  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.L.  Andrews,  Coal  and  Coke  Agt Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.W.Daniel,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus,  O. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago,  111. 

W.  W.  Wood.  Industrial  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

C.  H.  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  MasB. 


F.  M.  Johnson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  New  York  City. 
E.  S.  King,  Com'l  Frt.  Agt..  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
H.R.Rogers.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo,  O. 

J.  P.  Magill,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Youngstown.  O. 
John  Hutchings.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 
C,  H.  Harkins,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Chicago,  111. 
C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Milwaukee,  WIb. 
Thos.  Miles,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  C.  Piculell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Omaha,  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Colo. 

J.  J.  Collister,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbbaith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent. 

Room  l.  Hobart  Building.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  Noonan,  Gen'l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati.  O. 


MILEAGE. 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION    5  30 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES     129.42 

MAIN  LINE  AND   BRANCHES.    ...  904  11 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 391.70 


TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 


MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 773.27 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM ! 


CONGRESS    IN    SESSION 


Royal  Blue  Line 

TOURS 

PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED 

ALL    EXPENSES     INCLUDED     FROM 

BOSTON 

AND  OTHER  NEW  ENGLAND  CITIES  TO 

Philadelphia  and  Washington 

STARTING    FRIDAYS 

January           18.  1901        March  .    .       29,  1901 
February     .        1.   1901         April               .12,    1901 
February           22.   1901        'April      .26,   1901 
March                15.  1901       'May       .    .        10.  1901 

^O    rZ      FROM 
*^  mt  vJ     BOSTON 

COVERS     EVERY     EXPENSE;     EACH    TOUR     OCCUPYING 
ONE    WEEK        TICKETS    PERMIT    OF    LONGER    STAY     IN 
WASHINGTON.    AND    ALLOW   STOP-OVER    IN    NEW  YORK 
RETURNING 

Rate  from   [New  York  $18 

■   On  accounl  of  the  usual  adi  ince  in  rates  by  the   Fall 
River  Line  '>n  May  ist,  prici    of  tickets  fn  'in   Boston   foi  the 
ioui  "i   April  26th,  »iii   lie  i                              tout  -\    May  -■jtli 
will  I"    • 

Royal  Blue  Line 

TOURS 

PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED 

ALL     E) 

New  Yor 

Washini 
The  Jai 
Old   Poi 

$34    FR 
$31    FR< 

January    .          £ 
February 
February       .     i 
March 

COVERS    EVERY 
TIONS     AT    THE 
THE     JEFFERSOt 
AT   OLD    POINT 
DAYS.    WITH     ST 

PENSES     INCLUDED 

k    and     Phi 

TO 

gton  *  Ri 
nes  Rivei 
nt   Comf( 

OM    NEW 

3M  mm.  \i 

ON     SATURDAYS 

.6.  1901         March 
2.  1901         April 

IS.  1901         April 
6,  1901         May 

EXPENSE.    INCLUDE 
EBBIIT    OR    RIGGS 
4    AT     RICHMOND,     A 
DOMFORT.       TICKET! 
DP-OVER    PRIVILEGE 

FROM 

adelphia 

chmond 

and 

>rt 

^  ORK 
>EEPHIA 

.      .     .     30,  1901 

.13.  1801 

27.  1901 

11.  1901 

»G    ACCOMMODA- 
N     WASHINGTON, 
ND    THE     HYGEIA 
.  GOOD   FOR  TEN 

Royal  Blue  Line 

TOURS 

POPULAR 

THREE  DAY 

FROM 

NEW    YORK     •     PHILADELPHIA 

AND     INTERMEDIATE     POINTS     TO 

Washington 

PERSONALLY    CONDUCTED 
ALL     EXPENSES     INCLUDED 

$12     FROM    NEW    YORK 
$9    FROM    PHILADELPHIA 

STARTING    ON    THURSDAYS 

December      .     27.  1900          March          .        21,   1901 
January    .     .     17.  1901          April                       4,    1901 
February            21.  1901          April       .     -        18.   1901 
March        .     .        7,  1901          May         .      .          2.    1901 
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THE    HERO    OF    HARPER'S    FERRY. 


BY   INA   CAPITOLA   EMERY   IN    NICKEL   MAGAZINE,    JUNE,    1897. 


•'  JOHN  BROWN'S  body  lies  a'mouldering 
J  in  the  grave,"  sing  the  young  people, 
and  think  seldom  of  anything  beyond  the 
chattering  lilt  of  the  song.  Other  words, 
devout  words,  stirring  words,  have  been 
set  to  the  tune,  but  "John  Brown's  Body" 
it  remains  still.  It  is  fitting  that  the  song 
should  be  a  lasting  one  above  all  others, 
for  it  refers  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  dramatic  episodes  in  our  history — a 
small  bit  in  the  great  mosaic,  but  intensely 
interesting  nevertheless  in  its  own  shadings. 
The  story  of  John  Brown  is  a  typical  Amer- 
ican story:  homely,  full  of  most  wonderful 
bravery  and   of  woeful   shortsightedness. 


And  as  fact  after  fact  has  been  brought 
to  light,  through  the  four  decades  that 
have  hurried  by  since  this  man's  effort  to 
abolish  slavery  single-handed,  the  great 
central  picture  has  grown  even  clearer — 
the  portrait  of  John  Brown  has  grown  rich 
in  detail  until,  seeing  how  he  sacrificed 
everything — home,  family,  and  even  life 
itself — the  wonder  is  that  he  was  spared 
so  long  as  he  was. 

The  cause  for  which  he  fought  was  in- 
bred in  the  soul  of  "Ossawatomie"  Brown 
and  developed  into  a  fervor  that  knew  no 
bounds  and  recognized  no  obstacles.  His 
first  interest  was  awakened  in  the  bondaged 


Mrs.  John   Brown  and  her  two  daughters. 
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race  when  he  was  a  mere  child  of  five. 
From  the  crude  log  house  in  Torrington, 
Connecticut,  marked  as  his  birthplace,  his 
father  had  removed  to  a  plain  wood-colored 
house  in  the  woods.  To  this  lonely  cabin 
a  fugitive  slave  and  his  wife  found  their 
way,  and  Owen  Brown  opened  his  hospitable 
doors.  Hardly  had  they  entered  before  the 
tramp  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard  crossing 
the  bridge  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  The 
trembling  fear  of  the  slaves  appealed  to  the 
boy.  With  keenest  interest  he  watched 
their  flight  into  the  woods,  and  then  sat  up 
until  dawn  eagerly  awaiting  developments. 
Owen  Brown  had  led  the  fugitives  to  a 
secluded  spot  by  the  brookside,  and  there, 
well  armed,  they  passed  the  night.  Hardly 
had  the  first  streak  of  light  penetrated  the 
forests  when  they  were  brought  back  to 
the  house,  where  the  good  wife  had  pre- 
pared a  substantial  meal.  In  gratitude,  the 
mulatto  woman  caught  the  lad  in  her  arms 
and  kissed  him,  but  he  ran  screaming  away, 
rubbing  his  cheeks. 

D  "I  thought  it  would  come  off,  like  crock 
from  mother's  kettle,"  he  explained  after- 
wards. 

□  GWhen  John  Brown  married  and  estab- 
lished a  home  of  his  own,  he  took  in  two 
fugitive  slaves.  The  first  Sunday  after 
their  arrival,  they  attended  divine  service, 
but  were  seated  at  the  back,  near  the  door. 
John  Brown  made  no  comment,  but  on  the 
following  Sabbath  he  insisted  on  their  ac- 
companying the  family,  and  he  seated  them 
in  his  own  pew.    The  minister's  eyes  flashed 


as  he  proceeded  in  the  service,  and  not  a 
little  indignation  was  shown  by  the  congre- 
gation, but  Brown's  devotions  were  undis- 
turbed. 

He  imparted  to  his  children  his  purpose 
as  to  slavery,  and  strange  to  say,  in  his 
large  family  there  was  never  a  dissenting 
voice  on  this  head. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  in  the  year 
1834,  John  Brown  wrote,  "Since  you  left  I 
have  been  trying  to  find  some  practical  way 
of  relieving  our  poor  fellow-men  in  bondage, 
and  having  freely  consulted  with  my  wife 
and  three  boys,  have  agreed  to  try  to  get 
one  negro  youth  to  bring  up,  as  one  of  our 
own.  First  we  would  try  to  get  some 
Christian  slave  owner  to  release  one  to  us, 
but  in  case  of  failure  we  have  all  agreed  to 
submit  to  considerable  privation  in  order  to 
buy  one.  We  would  do  this  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  God  would  use  it  as  a 
means  to  bring  them  all  out  of  bondage." 

At  that  time  it  was  a  penal  offence  in 
most  of  the  slave  states  to  teach  slaves  to 
read,  and  a  similar  prejudicial  sentiment 
prevailed  in  many  of  the  free  states.  In 
direct  violation  of  the  laws  in  vogue,  and 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  fate  of  Miss 
Crandall  (who  founded  a  school  for  the 
negroes,  for  which  she  was  arrested  and 
her  house  was  set  on  fire),  John  Brown 
formulated  plans  for  negro  education  pre- 
liminary to  their  emancipation. 

At  this  time  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Kansas  was  so  incredibly  bad  that  the 
story  of  them  reads  today  like  some  tale  of 
the  inner  history  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
state  was,  of  course,  the  battle-ground 
where  the  Civil  War  was  rehearsed  in  petto 
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The  Outlook  whence   Brown's   men   watched   the  roads. 


during  the  '40*s.  In  1844-45,  when  John 
Brown  appeared  on  the  scene,  things  were 
at  their  very  worst,  and  the  center  of  dis- 
turbance was  at  the  town  of  Lawrence. 

The  two  parties  to  the  conflict  were,  of 
course,  the  Pro-Slavery  and  the  Free  State 
parties;  just  then  the  Pro-Slavery  men  had 
the  upper  hand.  There  were  only  about 
eight  hundred  legal  voters:  Kansas  was  a 
territory.  More  than  four  thousand  Mis- 
sourians  came  over  into  Kansas,  seized  the 
voting  polls,  openly  defied  the  governor, 
and  elected  a  citizen  of  Texas  as  a  delegate 
to  congress  from  Kansas.  They  created  a 
code  of  slave-sustaining  laws,  atrocious  in 
the  extreme.  They  confined  in  the  cellar 
of  an  old  store  in  Leavenworth,  men  who 
in  the  Free  State  party, 
and  children  of  these 
likewise  imprisoned,  in  an 
old  flat-boat  which  was  moored  in  the  river. 
Some  of  the  Free  State  men  were  com- 
pelled to  get  out  of  Kansas;  others  had 
their  homes  burned.  Bloodshed  was  not 
uncommon,  and  terror  was  everywhere. 

Then  came  John  Brown  and  his  armed 
men  into  Kansas,  to  do  battle  against 
slavery.  There  was  nothing  of  the  Falstaff 
about  this  old  man.  He  was  fighting  for  a 
principle  which  underlay  the  whole  great 
question.  He  had  become  a  man  of  one 
idea,  though  unlike  most  men  to  whom  this 
description  may  have  been  applied,  he  was 
very  human.     His  natural   instincts   were 


were  prominent 
and  the  wives 
prisoners  were 


only  made  subservient  to  his  great  pur- 
pose— they  were  not  lacking  entirely. 

John  Brown  was  an  intensely  religious 
man,  and  for  all  his  killings  he  found  his 
warrant  in  the  text  (a  favorite  quotation 
in  his  mouth),  "  Without  the  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sin." 

An  "  Ultra  Abolitionist "  convention  was 
held  in  Central  New  York  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1855,  and  thither  went  Brown  to 
plead  for  help  for  Kansas.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  all  those  present,  and  is 
described  as  "a  man  standing  six  feet  in 
his  boots,  with  a  thin  face  and  dark  com- 
plexion, and  long  flowing  beard."  He  spoke 
in  burning  words  of  his  party's  need  and  of 
his  own.  "  Three  sons  have  I  there,"  said 
Brown,  "and  there  I  should  be  myself  if  I 
had  the  means  to  do  anything." 

Gerritt  Smith  responded  to  Brown's 
appeal  by  providing  him  with  seven  re- 
volvers, seven  broadswords,  seven  muskets 
with  bayonets  and  a  purse  of  gold;  and 
John  Brown  set  forth  to  carry  out  the 
cherished  ambition  of  his  life. 

His  first  action  in  Kansas  was  along 
the  line  of  investigation.  To  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  truth  of  the  reports  of  threats 
and  insults  made  against  the  helpless 
women  and  children,  he  entered  the  enemy's 
camps  in  the  guise  of  a  surveyor.  The 
disguise  was  effectual:  the  sight  of  the 
old  man,  working  with  compass  and  level 
about  their  cabins,  roused  no  suspicion  in 
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the  minds  of  the  Pro-Slavery  men,  and  they 
talked  freely  with  him. 

In  this  way  he  found  that  there  was 
a  lively  hostile  sentiment  against  "  John 
Brown  and  his  men." 

"  You  will  wipe  out  the  Free  State 
party  in  a  few  days?"  he  would  say,  setting 
up  his  instruments,  and  sending  one  of  his 
assistants  out  with  his  "  chain." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "  the  time  has 
come  when  the  abolitionist  and  the  pro- 


till  they  came  to  the  cabin  of  Allen  Wilkin- 
son. They  knocked  loudly;  a  window  was 
thrown  up  and  a  head  was  thrust  out. 
"  Who's  there?"  called  Wilkinson. 

A  rifle  was  aimed  at  the  window. 
"Come  out  here;  we  want  you,"  said  one 
of  the  four. 

"  Give  me  time  for  my  clothes.  I'm 
alone  with  my  sick  wife."  But  the  attack- 
ers would  not  wait.  The  doors  were  burst 
in,  and   the   men   advanced    with    lighted 
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slavery  settlers  can't  live  any  longer 
together  in  Kansas.  They  will  have  to  get 
out  or  take  the  consequences." 

"And  how  about  Brown  and  his  men?" 
went  on  the  supposed  surveyor,  calmly  as 
before. 

"  Oh,  d —  Brown  and  his  men.  They're 
going  to  be  killed  at  sundown  tomorrow. 
We  are  going  to  make  Kansas  a  slave 
state,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  We  will 
burn,  kill,  or  drive  off  the  entire  Free  State 
population  if  necessary." 

Brown  easily  perceived  that  he  must 
do  something  soon,  if  at  all,  and  planned 
at  once  the  "  Pottawatomie  Massacre." 

At  midnight,  that  very  night,  four  men 
crept  silently  along  by  Pottawatomie  Creek 


candles  to  the  bedside  of  Wilkinson's  wife. 
In  reply  to  her  sobbing  entreaties,  telling 
him  she  would  be  left  alone,  the  leader 
only  said  "you  have  neighbors,"  and  coolly 
led  her  husband  a  hundred  and  fifty  rods 
oft'.  His  dying  groans  were  heard  by  his 
wife. 

The  party  next  went  to  the  cabin  of 
the  Doyle  family;  here  a  father  and  two 
sons  were  taken  out  and  shot,  a  third  son 
being  spared.  The  curious  sequel  to  this 
was  a  letter  which  came  to  John  Brown 
three  years  and  a  half  later,  just  before  his 
execution.  It  shows  the  other  side  of  the 
shield,  and  the  futility  and  mistake  of  John 
Brown's  action  as  an  instrument  of  venge- 
ance.    It  is  as  follows  : 
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Chattanooga,  Nov.  20,  1859. 
John  Brown,  Sir:- 

Although  vengeance  is  not  mine,  I  confess  that 
I  do  feel  gratified  to  hear  that  you  were  stopped 
in  your  fiendish  career  at  Harper's  Ferry  with  the 
loss  of  your  two  sons.  You  can  now  appreciate 
my  distress  in  Kansas  when  you  then  and  there 
entered  my  house  at  midnight  and  arrested  my 
husband  and  two  hoys  and  took  them  out  in  a  yard 
and  in  cold  blood  shot  them  dead  in  my  hearing. 
You  can't  say  you  did  it  to  free  our  slaves;  we 
had  none  and  never  expected  to  have  one,  hut  it 
only  made  me  a  desolate  widow  with  helpless 
children.  While  I  feel  for  your  folly,  I  do  hope 
and  trust  you  will  meet  your  just  reward.  Oh! 
How  it  pained  me  to  hear  the  dying  groans  of  my 
husband  and  children.  If  this  scrawl  gives  you 
any  satisfaction  you  are  welcome  to  it. 

Mahala  Doyle. 

N.  B.— My  son,  John  Doyle,  whose  life  I  begged 
of  you,  is  now  grown  up  and  is  desirous  of  being 
present  at  Charlestown  on  the  day  of  your  execu- 
tion, and  will    certainly  be   there  if  his  means  will 
permit,  and  he  might  adjust   the   rope  around   your 
neck  if  Gov.  Wise  would  permit.  M.  D. 

From  the  Doyles,  the  party  of  butchers 
went  to  the  house  of  "Dutch  Henry."  He 
was  not  at  home,  so  his  brother  was  shot, 
which  seemed  to  do  just  as  well. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  Pottawa- 
tomie butchery  was  the  liberation  of  the 
Free  State  party.  Exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  size  of  John  Brown's  force  were 
printed,  and  the  newspapers  commented  so 
freely  upon  the  deed  and  its  lesson,  that 
the  Pro-Slavery  party  was  intimidated  into 
releasing  its  prisoners  fromboats  and  cellars. 

If  affairs  had  been  bad  before,  they 
were  worse  than  ever  now.  Judge  S — 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  in  Kansas  at  the 
time  and  in  describing  the  condition  of 
affairs  says:  "It  was  in  1856  Kansas 
suffered  most.     One  morning  during  that 
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memorable  year,  while  going  from  Leaven- 
worth to  Lawrence  I  heard  the  report  of  a 
pistol  and  a  few  rods  in  front  of  me  I  saw 
the  victim  fall.  Knowing  the  shot  came 
from  some  place  of  concealment  near  by, 
I  continued  galloping  my  horse,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left.  A  few 
rods  farther  I  came  face  to  face  with 
another  fallen  victim,  who  had  a  bullet  hole 
in  his  head.  I  knew  that  in  all  probability 
I  too  should  rest  beside  him  if  I  displayed 
the  slightest  interest,  so  I  whistled  as  I 
made  my  way  slowly  to  the  brookside  and 
calmly  watered  my  horse. 

"  Whenever  two  men  met  they  ap- 
proached with  pistols  in  hand  with  the 
salutation,  'Free  State  or  Slavery?'  or, 
'  Whar' you  from?'  Undoubtedly  the  two 
victims  fallen  in  my  pathway  had  been 
unable  to  answer  satisfactorily  and  the 
result  was — death." 

Captain  Ridpath  states,  "the  men  on 
the  Kansas  farms  ploughed  armed  to  the 
teeth,  for  guerrillas  and  bandits  were 
constantly  hovering  around  for  blood- 
shed and  plunder." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  from  this 
time  until  long  after  his  death,  John 
Brown  was  regarded  by  most  people  as 
a  crazy,  atrocious  murderer  of  an  excep- 
tionally dangerous  sort,  since  he  killed 
men  merely  on  account  of  their  opinions 
and  needed  no  quarrel  to  justify  him. 

For  many  days  after  the  massacre, 
he  lay  concealed  in  the  woods.  His  son 
John,  all  innocent  of  part  or  knowledge 
in  the  plot,  was  nevertheless  accused  of 
complicity,  and  so  hardly  did  it  press  him 
and  weigh  upon  his  mind  that  he  left  his 
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wife  and  child,  and  stole  away  to  a  cave.  A 
severe  thunder-storm  came  on  and  com- 
pleted the  wreck  of  his  already  overstrained 
mind.     He  became  a  raving  maniac. 

Brown's  second  son,  Frederick,  wTas 
bound  with  chains  and  compelled  to  trot 
forty  miles,  on  a  long,  broiling  July  day. 
This  was  merely  on  account  of  his  known 
and  expressed  opinions,  and  not  as  a  punish- 
ment for  any  part  in  the  Pottawatomie 
massacre. 

Judge  S —  describes  an  adventure  in 
which  he  played  an  important  part  in  this 


consultation  was  held.  Judge  S — 's  posi- 
tion was  one  giving  him  absolute  freedom 
on  both  sides,  and  he  was  able  to  see  that 
not  only  would  a  defeat  follow,  but  that 
the  innocent  men  and  women  of  the  Free 
State  party  would  be  slaughtered  in  re- 
venge. He  proposed,  therefore,  a  scheme 
by  which  Brown  was  to  be  made  a  prisoner 
by  his  own  men.  But  it  was  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  Brown  would  not  fall  in  with  any 
such  plan  without  showing  fight;  and  as 
Brown  was  a  very  dangerous  man  in  a 
tight,  it   became  a  serious  question  as  to 


The   Ken 


early  stage  of  Brown's  career.  An  attack 
was  to  be  made  on  Leavenworth,  but  the 
abolitionists  were  without  ammunition,  and 
sent  a  man  disguised  as  a  woman  to  an 
adjoining  town  for  a  supply.  John  Brown 
heard  of  the  attack  planned,  and  came 
with  his  force  of  sixteen,  fully  determined 
to  join  the  attackers  and  moreover  meet 
the  enemy  that  very  night.  Persuasion 
and   entreaty  were  without   effect   and  a 


who    should   enact    the    role    of    captor  ! 

Lots  were  drawn,  and  the  short  straw 
fell  to  Judge  S — ,  the  proposer  of  the  plan. 
He  stood  up  before  John  Brown  and  ex- 
plained the  terrible  results  which  must 
follow  an  encounter.  It  was  all  of  no 
avail.  Brown  replied  sternly:  "We  meet 
the  enemy  tonight." 

Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth 
before  Judge  S —  had  jumped  and  pinioned 
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Brown's  arms.  Brown  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise for  once  in  his  life;  Judge  S —  was  a 
strong  man,  and  in  a  very  short  time  John 
Brown  lay  bound  in  the  cellar.  But  his 
wrath  knew  no  bounds. 

"This  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw 
Brown,"  says  the  Judge;  "but  I  feel  sure 
that  if  we  had  ever  met  after  that,  he 
would  have  seen  to  it  that  one  of  us  died 
immediately." 

Brown  being  secured,  Judge  S —  at  once 
went  over  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  awak- 
ened the  lieutenant-commander. 

"If  you  value  your  life,"  said  Judge  S — , 
"come  with  me  and  ask  no  questions."  Of 
course,  the  very  thing  the  other  man  wished 
to  do  was  to  ask  questions;  but  the  Judge 
would  say  only  "If  you  wish  to  leave  in 
safety,  follow  my  directions  and  be  out  of 
shooting  range  before  sunrise."  Warnings 
of  this  sort  were  common  enough  in  Kansas 
in  those  stormy  days,  and  when  given  by  a 
man  whose  words  meant  anything,  were  in- 
variably heeded.  So  the  officer  gathered 
his  force,  and  as  Judge  S —  reached  the  top 
of  the  knoll  on  his  way  back,  he  saw  the 
Missouri  men  crossing  the  bridge  and  on 
their  way  out  of  Kansas.  He  accompanied 
them,  and  when  Brown  was  released  in  the 
morning,  they  were  many  miles  away. 

In  an  article  with  the  scope  of  this  one, 
it  is  impossible  to  relate  in  detail  the  inci- 
dents that  went  to  make  up  the  last  three 
years  of  John  Brown's  life.  He  was  con- 
tinually engaged  in  stealing  slaves,  helping 
others  to  escape  and  conducting  parties  of 
blacks  across  the  border  to  Canada  and 
freedom.  He  was  away  from  his  wife  most 
of  the  time,  and  lived  from  day  to  day  lit- 
erally with  his  life  in  his  hands. 

John  Brown's  character  was  a  curi- 
ous one.  Though  a  leader  in  action,  he 
never  put  himself  forward  until  action 
was  called  for,  and  he  understood  only 
one  kind  of  an  argument— the  "pistol 
at  the  head." 

A  champion  of  slavery  was  ad- 
dressing a  crowd  in  a  public  square, 
and  was  violently  denouncing  Brown 
and  Brown's  reckless  actions.  He 
exclaimed:  "If  I  should  get  a  sight 
of  old  Brown,  I  would  shout  him  on 
the  spot.  He  should  not  have  an- 
other opportunity  to  steal  slaves." 

"My  friend,"  said  an  old  country- 
man in  the  crowd,  "you  will  never 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  shoot- 
ing old  Brown  than  you  have  at  this 


moment.  Shoot  now,"  and  he  handed  him 
one  of  his  revolvers.  Needless  to  say,  the 
blowhard  skulked  away. 

John  Brown  had  five  children  when  he 
married  for  the  second  time,  and  this  second 
wife  was  then  only  sixteen  years  old.  She 
became  the  mother  of  fifteen  children. 
She  was  a  curiously  crude  woman  who 
clung  to  the  few  religious  ideas  to  which 
she  had  been  educated  with  all  the  strength 
of  a  crude  mind.  She  was  brave,  however. 
When  three  children  were  buried  in  one 
week,  she  said:  "That  was  the  time  when 
all  my  religion  and  philosophy  was  put  to 
the  test.  My  husband  was  away,  ill  in 
Springfield,  and  this  was  only  three  weeks 
before  the  birth  of  another  child.  Yet,  in 
all  this  tribulation,  my  God  upheld  me." 

This  modern  Penelope  had  her  loom  and 
spindle  like  Penelope  of  old,  and  with  them 
she  supported  herself  and  her  children 
through  the  three  long  years  of  her  hus- 
band's absence. 

Brown  himself  once  said:  "I  have 
often  told  my  wife  that  when  the  time 
came  for  me  to  fight  against  slavery,  she 
might  take  it  as  a  signal  for  our  separa- 
tion. And  when  I  started  out,"  he  con- 
cluded, "she  got  medicine  and  bandages 
together,  realizing  only  too  well  what  the 
outcome  would  be  to  me  and  my  men." 

Bi'own's  life  was  a  series  of  bloody 
episodes,  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  from 
this  that  the  man  lacked  tenderness.  When 
his  son  worked  in  the  tannery  for  his 
father,  John  junior,  boylike,  was  just  at 
the  age  when  it  is  especially  hard  for  a 
boy  to  be  confined  indoors.  His  spirits 
were  hard   to  keep  down  to   work  in  the 
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monotonous  treadmill,  and  the  old  blind 
horse  which  it  was  his  duty  to  drive  was 
too  often  left  to  stop  of  his  own  accord.  The 
old  man  devised  a  scheme  for  keeping  a 
record  of  his  son's  sins  of  omission,  which 
was  to  be  balanced  by  lashes.  When  the 
day  of  settlement  came,  however,  the 
father  exhibited  the  list  of  credited  sins 
and  paid  one-third  of  the  debt  with  a  blue 
birch  rod.  The  remainder  he  forced  the 
boy  to  put  on  his  own  bared  back. 

And  his  grief  over  the  loss  of  his  chil- 
dren was  not  less  than  that  of  other 
fathers,  whose  lives  lay  along  more  peace- 
ful lines. 

John  Brown  was  ill  some  three  months 
in  Springfield.      One  of  his  letters  to  his 


In  the  last  year  of  John  Brown's  life, 
he  made  the  most  daring  of  all  his  trips  to 
Canada.  The  president  of  the  United 
States  had  publicly  offered  a  reward  of 
three  thousand  dollars  for  his  capture,  but 
he  was  nothing  daunted.  He  started 
across  Southern  Kansas,  with  one  white 
man,  an  outlaw,  and  two  fugitive  slaves 
who  had  been  advertised  for  the  country 
over.  He  had  a  queer  old  wagon,  into 
which  he  loaded  all  the  property  he  took 
from  slave  owners.  All  the  way  along,  his 
party  grew,  until  just  before  he  crossed 
the  line  he  had  twelve  refugees  and  their 
masters,  he  having  made  prisoners  of  the 
latter. 

It  was  his  intention,  after  this  trip,  to 
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wife  at  this  time  read  in  part  as  follows: 
"  It  is  once  more  Sabbath  evening  and 
nothing  accords  so  well  with  my  feelings 
as  to  spend  a  portion  of  it  in  conversing 
with  the  partner  of  my  choice  and  the 
sharer  of  my  poverty,  trials  and  discredit. 
I  would  that  you  could  feel  that  while 
absent  in  body  I  am  present  in  spirit.  I 
feel  considerable  regret  at  times  that  I 
have  done  so  little  to  increase  the  amount 
of  human  happiness.  I  often  regret  that 
my  manner  is  not  more  affectionate  to 
those  I  really  love  and  esteem.  But  I 
trust  you  will  all  overlook  my  harsh  ways 
w'hen  I  cease  to  be  an  occasion  of  pain.  I 
want  your  face  to  shine  if  mine  is  dark 
and  cloudy." 


at  once  put  into  execution  the  plans 
he  had  made  for  his  great  stroke 
for  freedom.  He  gathered  his  own 
men  once  more  and  started  across 
country,  it  is  characteristic  of 
Jrown,  by  the  way,  that  he  told 
nobody  just  what  he  intended  to 
do.  As  if  "  Brown  "  were  not  com- 
mon enough  name,  he  traveled  as  "'Captain 
Smith"  and  John  Brown  was  never  heard 
from  again  until  he  was  recognized  in  the 
engine  house  at  Harper's  Ferry. 

The  party  was  looking  for  a  place 
suitable  for  headquarters  in  the  farming 
region  near  the  Shenandoah,  when  they 
were  accosted  by  a  Maryland  slaveholder, 
I.  C.  Unseld,  whose  plantation  lay  within 
a  mile  of  the  ferry. 

Seeing  the  men  strolling  along,  he  said, 
"Cood  morning,  gentlemen.  I  suppose 
you  are  hunting  for  mines — gold  or  silver, 
perhaps?" 

"No,"  said  Captain  Smith.  "  we  have 
money  to  invest  in  land.  How  much  is 
land  worth  in  this  section?" 
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Dunkard    Church, 


John   Brown   Preached. 


"  From  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  an 
acre,"  answered  the  planter. 

"That's  high,"  said  the  captain  in  sur- 
prise, "  I  thought  I  could  buy  for  a  dollar 
or  two." 

"  No,"  replied  the  planter,  "  if  you 
expect  land  for  a  song  you  must  go  to 
Kansas."  Then,  turning  abruptly,  he 
asked,  "  Where  are  you  from?" 

"Northern  New  York,  where  we  fol- 
lowed farming.  We  have  come  to  try  in 
the  South.  We  desire  only  a  small  farm 
as  an  experiment." 

"  Well,  there's  a  small  farm  for  sale  in 
the  neighborhood  and  possibly  you  could 
hire  it  for  a  year  and  try  your  luck,"  con- 
tinued the  planter,  never  suspecting  the 
sturdy  Yankee  of  being  other  than  a  tiller 
of  the  soil. 

Thirty-five  dollars  was  the  amount  paid 
for  the  Kennedy  farm  from  June  to  the 
following  March.  Early  in  July 
Annie  Brown  and  the  wife  of  Oliver 
Brown  came  down  to  the  farm. 
The  lack  of  furniture  was  used  as 
an  excuse  for  receiving  no  com- 
pany. Often  the  neighboring  slave- 
owners would  stop  before  the  cabin 
door  with  a  pleasant  greeting,  and 
as  often  came  the  invitation  "Will 
you  come  in?  We  can  seat  you  on 
a  trunk."  As  expected,  the  invi- 
tation was  almost  always  declined. 
But  many  a  pleasant  chat  was  held 
1  iet ween  the  man  so  soon  to  make 
war  and  the  men  with  whom  war 
was  to  be  made.  In  an  old  cabin  op- 
posite the  homestead,  John  Brown 
and    his   men    worked   steadilv, 


moulding  bullets.  Often,  however, 
the  men  went  out  singly  to  study 
the  condition  of  the  country,  and 
reports  were  made  as  to  available 
positions  for  an  attack.  A  neigh- 
borly freedom  was  shown  and  infor- 
mation was  thus  gained  as  to  the 
most  valuable  men  to  be  captured. 
(It  is  strange  that  after  such  a 
systematic  study  of  the  country, 
men  of  perception  did  not  realize 
that  the  geographical  position  of 
Harper's  Ferry  would  make  it  un- 
tenable.) Meanwhile,  rides  were 
sent  in  from  various  quarters,  boxed 
like  farm  tools,  and  powder  came  in 
the  guise  of  merchandise.  The 
women  prepared  balls  of  tow,  to  be 
steeped  in  alcohol  and  lighted,  as  their 
best  weapons. 

John  Brown  began  his  war  on  Sunday, 
October  16,  1859.  After  a  service  of 
prayer  in  the  Dunkard  Church,  the  men 
returned  to  the  Kennedy  farm.  The  night 
was  cold  and  dreary,  but  the  resolute  old 
man  donned  his  Kansas  cap  and  said,  "Get 
your  arms,  boys.  We  will  proceed  to  the 
Ferry."  The  horses  were  driven  to  the 
door  and  the  long  pikes,  sledge  hammers 
and  crowbars  were  loaded  into  the  wagon. 
Then  Brown  mounted  his  horse  and  said, 
simply,  "come,  boys."  He  made  his  way 
down  the  narrow  lane  to  the  main  road, 
followed  by  the  men. 

Each  of  the  band  was  fitted  for  some 
separate  command,  even  if  a  minor  one. 
As  they  drew  near  the  village,  several  went 
ahead  to  tear  down  the  telegraph  wires  on 
the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac.  The 
remainder  of  the   party    wandered    along 
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slowly,  making  no  display  of  arms.  The 
load  was  unfrequented  after  dusk  and 
they  encountered  no  one  until  after  pass- 
ing through  the  woods.  Approaching  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  bridge  from 
the  Virginia  side,  they  met  the  watch- 
man, whom  they  placed  under  arrest.  Kagi 
and  Stephens  marched  him  to  the  armory, 
where  they  left  him,  guarded  by  Watson 
Brown  and  Stewart  Taylor.  Two  guards 
were  left  on  the  trestle  to  watch  for 
the  incoming  train,  and  seeing  a  colored 
porter  searching  for  the  missing  watchman, 
they  commanded  him  to  halt.  Instead  of 
obeying  he  turned  and  endeavored  to  es- 
cape. The  guard  fired,  mortally  wounding 
him.  During  the  excitement  which  followed, 
the  headlight  of  the  west-bound  train  was 
seen  rounding  the  curve.  The  men  rushed 
forward  again,  and  succeeded  in  "holding 
up  "  the  train  as  it  came  off  the  bridge.  The 
frightened  passengers  were  not  harmed, 
but  were  detained  until  daylight. 

Meanwhile,  Stephens  and  Cooke,  two  of 
Brown's  men,  had  been  told  off  to  capture 
several  slave  owners,  who  were  to  be  kept 
as  hostages,  and  whose  men  were  to  be 
armed  and  made  to  assist  in  the  expected 
fight.  It  was  also  the  ambition  of  Brown 
to  meet  the  Virginians  wielding  the  sword 
of  their  hero,  General  Washington.  Accord- 
ingly, the  first  place  visited  was  the  home 
of  Colonel  Lewis  A.  Washington,  a  relative 
of  the  famous  general;  for  the  noted  sword 
was  in  his  possession.  "It  was  between 
one  and  two  o'clock  Sunday  night,"  said 
Colonel  Washington,  "when  I  was  awakened 
in  my  bed  by  hearing  my  name  called.  As 
I  arose  and  opened  the  door,  three  men 
leveled  Sharpe's  rifles  and  a  fourth  man — 
who  proved  to  be  Stephens — raised  a  re- 
volver. In  his  left  hand  he  carried  a  lighted 
flambeau,  made  of  pine  whittlings.  I  was 
told  I  was  a  prisoner  and  one  said,  '  Don't 
be  frightened.  If  you  will  come  with  us 
and  surrender  you  are  safe.'  I  then  asked 
them  why  so  large  a  force  should  be  needed 
to  capture  a  defenseless  man  in  his  night 
robes.  '  Perhaps,'  said  I,  '  while  I  am  put- 
ting on  my  clothes  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  midnight  ac- 
tion.' They  then  explained  their  mission  as 
being  purely  philanthropic;  that  is,  they 
explained  that  they  meant  to  emancipate 
all  the  slaves  in  the  country.  When  I  was 
ready,  they  advised  me  to  put  on  my  over- 
coat and  told  me  to  wait;  that  my  carriage 
would  soon  be  at  the  door.    They  had  pried 


open  the  stable,  and  they  now  kindly  es- 
corted me  to  my  own  carriage,  where  they 
had  installed  my  servant  as  driver.  The 
sword,  which  had  been  presented  to  George 
Washington  by  Frederick  the  Great,  was 
secured,  together  with  other  arms.  As  we 
were  ascending  a  hill  I  walked  with  the  men 
and  declined  to  talk  on  slavery.  I  believed 
them  robbers  until  arriving  at  the  armory. 

"  Brown  came  out  and  escorted  me  to 
the  fire,  where  my  neighbor  Mr.  Allstadt 
and  his  son,  who  had  met  with  a  similar 
experience,  were  seated.  Brown-told  us  to 
make  ourselves  comfortable,  adding,  '  By 
and  by  I  shall  require  each  of  you  gentle- 
men to  write  to  some  friend  to  send  us  a 
stout  negro  in  your  place.  After  that 
arrangement  is  made,  you  can  return  to 
your  homes.' " 

The  prisoners  were  at  first  confined  in 
the  arsenal,  but  later  in  the  night  ten  of 
the  principal  men  were  taken  to  the  engine 
house  of  the  town. 

Brown  had  captured  the  arsenal  only 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  United 
States  employees  there  from  using  the 
contents  of  the  building  against  him.  His 
own  men  were  scattered  all  over  the  town, 
some  being  at  the  railroad  bridge,  some 
guarding  prisoners  at  the  arsenal,  some 
being  in  a  house  commanding  a  road  which 
led  into  town,  and  only  a  few  remaining 
with  Brown  in  the  engine  house.  Indeed 
there  were  only  twenty-two  men  in  his 
whole   force,    but   Brown    counted    on    a 
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general  uprising  of  abolitionists  to  join 
him,  so  soon  as  he  should  make  his  demon- 
stration. 

The  inhabitants  of  Harper's  Ferry  were 
confined  by  fear  to  their  houses.  Twenty- 
five  miles  away,  at  Charlestown,  Va.,  were 
several  companies  of  military,  called  "The 
Charlestown  Guards,"  and  Colonel  Lee  in 
command  of  the  United  States  troops,  was 
in  Washington.  That  these  latter — they 
were  marines — should  have  captured  John 
Brown,  was  afterward  a  matter  of  great 
chagrin  to  Governor  Wise  of  Virginia. 

The  regulars  came  down  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  river  and  crossed  over  at  the 
bridge,  driving  back  Brown's  men  and  kil- 
ling them  all,  with  two  exceptions.  One 
of  these  was  shot  later  in  the  day  and  one 
died  of  his  wounds. 

It  was  about  noon  when  the  soldiers 
came.  Their  next  attack  was  at  the 
arsenal,  where  they  were  successful  and 
released  Brown's  prisoners. 

Colonel  Lee  sent  Lieutenant  Stuart  to 
the  door  of  the  engine  house  to  demand 
Brown's  surrender,  offering  the  insurgent 
and  his  men  safe-keeping  and  a  fair 
trial.  John  Brown  would  not  accept  any- 
thing less  than  a  safe-conduct  to  the 
woods  and  freedom.  This  being  denied 
him,  the  parley  closed.  Lieutenant 
Stuart  had  recognized  Brown,  however, 
and  said  to  him,  "Aren't  you  old  Ossa- 
watomie  Brown  whom  I  once  arrested 
in  Kansas?" 

"Yes,"  said  Brown,  " but  you  didn't 
keep  me." 

Stuart  left,  and  Brown  proceeded 
to  make  good  his  defenses  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. He  had  been  given  time  to  con- 
sider the  offer  for  surrender,  but  when 
Stuart  came  back,  all  Brown  would  say 
was  "  I  will  fight  to  the  end." 

Thereupon  the  attack  began.  For 
nearly  an  hour  the  troops  kept  up  an 
irregular  firing,  but  only  two  of  the  in- 
surgents were  hit,  one  of  them  being 
Brown's  son.  A  ladder  was  used  as  a 
battering  ram  and  the  door  of  the  engine 
house  was  burst  in.  Brown  was  cut 
down  in  the  rush,  and  it  was  all  over. 
Five  prisoners  were  taken  here,  and  that 
was  the  number  of  men  who  were  finally 
hanged. 

Brown  had  held  the  town  twelve 
hours.  He  was  brought  out  and  placed 
on  the  ground,  his  ghastly  wounds  calling 
forth  no  sympathy  from  the  crowd.  The 


air  rang  with  the  cry,  "Hang  him!" 
After  a  lengthy  controversy  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  the 
state  authorities,  John  Brown  was  removed 
to  Charlestown  jail. 

When  he  had  been  placed  in  his  cell,  he 
talked  freely  on  the  great  question  for 
which  he  had  staked  so  much.  His  hair 
was  matted  and  tangled.  His  hands  and 
clothes  were  smeared  with  blood.  Across 
his  forehead  were  the  ghastly  wounds,  but 
when  Colonel  Lee  asked  him  if  visitors  an- 
noyed him  he  replied,  "On  the  contrary  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  my  reasons  for 
defending  the  right  of  the  slaves.  I  think, 
my  friends,"  said  Brown,  "that  you  are 
guilty  of  a  great  offence  against  ( Jod  and 
humanity  and  I  do  not  mean  this  insult- 
ingly. The  cry  of  distress  and  oppression 
is  all  that  brought  me  here." 

John  Brown  had  his  trial,  but  refused 
utterly  to  do  anything  in  his  own  defense. 
"If  you  want  my  life,"  he  said,  "you  may 
have  it."  When  the  judge  sentenced  him 
to  be  hanged  in  December,  there  was  not  a 
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murmur  of  applause  nor  indeed  was  there 
any  noise  at  all  in  that  vast  assemblage. 
Cook  and  Green,  Copeland  and  Coppie,  who 
had  fought  with  Brown,  were  also  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged. 

Mr.  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  says:  "The  cell  was 
placed  at  the  southwestern  end  of  the  jail 
overlooking  the  jail  yard.  It  was  an  un- 
usual favor  conferred  when  1  was  permitted 
to  go  within  the  jail  yard  and  view  the 
prisoner.  So  fearful  were  they  of  spies 
that  a  newspaper  correspondent  was  figura- 
tively encompassed  with  drawn  bayonets 
and  pointed  cannons.''  In  this  precarious 
situation  they  were  naturally  guarded  not 
only  in  expression  but  in  gestures  as  well. 

Before  the  window  of  the  cell  the  state 
militia  patrolled  back  and  forth.  When 
Captain  Brown  was  asked  if  this  vigilant 
watch  was  annoying  he  replied,  "No,  but  I 
have  given  them  my  word  I  will  not  es- 
cape." When  measures  were  adopted  for 
an  escape  John  Brown  refused  to  make  any 
effort.  His  first  great  motive  was  be- 
cause of  his  belief  that  his  death  would 
accomplish  what  his  life  had  failed  to  do. 
But  another  motive  signifying  a  point  of 
keen  sense  of  honor,  was  his  loyalty  to  the 
kind  consideration  manifested  by  the  jailer 
in  his  behalf.  "I  have  promised  I  would 
stand  by  him  and  I  will  never  betray  his 
trust  in  my  honor,"  said  John  Brown. 

The  day  before  his  execution,  John 
Brown  arose  early  and  spent  the  entire  day 
looking  over  his  documents  and  letters, 
which  he  read  carefully  and  then  tore  up 
into  small  atoms,  and  threw  on  the  floor. 
After  finishing  his  work  in  a  calm  and  de- 
liberate manner,  he  shoved  the  pieces  over 
by  the  hearthstone,  took  them  by  handfuls, 
threw  them  onto  the  burning  coals  and 
with  grim  satisfaction  watched  the  lapping 
flames  as  the  charred  scraps  writhed  and 
twisted,  finally  mingling  with  the  ashes. 
It  was  toward  sunset  when  this  self-imposed 
task  was  accomplished.  With  the  know- 
ledge that  all  trace  of  papers  which  might 
cause  trouble  after  his  death  were  de- 
stroyed, he  tranquilly  awaited  the  arrival 
of  his  wife,  for  their  final  farewell  on 
earth. 

After  a  wait  from  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing until  three  in  the  afternoon  and  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  her  husband  would 
see  but  one  more  setting  of  the  sun,  Mrs. 
Brown  was  escorted  to  the  jail.  Her  hus- 
band arose  and  calmly  embraced  her. 


The  guard  had  set  one  hour  as  the 
length  for  the  interview.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  John  Brown  and  his  wife  had  four 
hours  before  they  were  interrupted.  They 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  last  business  talk 
when  the  order  came,  "The  interview  must 
terminate."  John  Brown  bravely  but  sol- 
emnly said  "Good-bye — good-bye.  God 
bless  you." 

On  the  morning  of  the  execution  John 
Brown  clothed  himself  in  an  ordinary  brown 
suit,  which  showed  signs  of  wear  about  the 
knees.  He  spent  the  time  writing  a  few 
personal  letters  and  in  prayer. 

As  the  jailer  pinioned  his  arms  he  did 
not  resist  and  calm  resignation  showed  in 
his  face.  The  story  that  he  caught  up  a 
mulatto  child  and  kissed  it  on  the  way  to 
the  gallows  would  be  a  fitting  scene  to 
occur  on  his  woeful  journey,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  was  to  give  his  life  blood  for  that 
race,  but  with  the  existing  circumstances, 
that  would  have  been  an  utter  impossibility. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  his  arms  were 
tightly  pinioned,  martial  law  had  been  so 
rigorously  enforced  that  "no  visitors  from 
abroad  were  allowed  in  the  town,"  and  no 
one  except  the  jailer,  the  sheriff  and  the 
soldiers  were  permitted  within  the  enclosed 
yard. 

The  two  horses  drawing  an  ordinary 
wagon  stopped  before  the  gates.  Brown 
was  seated  on  the  long  pine  box  which  was 
to  serve  as  his  casket  within  a  few  hours. 
A  guard  of  soldiers  marched  before  and 
back  of  the  wagon,  with  a  detachment  on 
either  side. 

In  seeming  disregard  of  his  position 
Brown  looked  about  him,  turning  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  and  remarked,  "What  a 
beautiful  country  you  live  in!  I  never  be- 
fore had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
natural  scenery." 

At  the  end  of  the  half  mile  ride  the 
party  entered  the  field  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  rude  scaffolding  had  been  erected. 
With  firm  step  Brown  advanced  and  stood 
on  the  trap,  where  for  twenty  minutes  he 
was  in  momentary  suspense.  Meanwhile 
the  soldiers  were  taking  positions  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  forms  of  an  impres- 
sive execution. 

Some  one  asked  John  Brown  if  he  was 
annoyed.  His  reply  was  "I  hope  they  will 
not  make  it  longer  than  necessary;"  yet  he 
said  this  without  complaint.  He  made  no 
speech;  even  had  he  been  permitted  to  do 
so  there  was  no  audience. 
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The  absence  of  all  demonstration 
showed  clearly  the  awe  with  which  the 
event  was  regarded.  The  silence  and 
solemnity  of  the  surroundings  was  im- 
pressive. 

Mrs.  Brown  had  returned  to  Charles- 
town,  and  sat  in  a  room  at  the  hotel  all 
through  that  morning.  Governor  Wise 
had  directed  that  her  husband's  mortal  re- 


mains should  be  delivered  to  her,  and  she 
met  the  body  at  Harper's  Ferry.  Her  hus- 
band had  wished  to  have  his  remains  cre- 
mated, but  to  this  she  could  not  agree. 
She  took  the  body  to  north  Elba,  N.  Y., 
and  there,  after  an  impressive  service,  the 
remains  of  fearless  old  Captain  Brown  were 
placed  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock. 


A  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

ERNEST   W.    BRIDGEWOOD,    IN    PEARSON'S. 

TWO  little  beds  placed  side  by  side, 
In  a  nursery  somewhere  about; 
Two  little  figures  dressed  in  white, 

And  talking!  ('twas  wrong,  no  doubt). 
One  little  moon  just  peeping  in, 

Saw  a  stocking  on  each  small  cot. 
"Stockings  are  meant  for  legs,"  said  he, 
"But  I'm  certain  those  are  not." 

One  youngster  said:  "The  chimney's  small, 

And  he's  fat,  they  say,  and  old; 
Could  Grandpapa  come  down  that  way, 

If  you  gave  him  his  weight  in  gold?" 
Said  the  other:     "The  presents,  you  know 

How  sooty  they  would  be; 
If  they  are,  it  shows  he's  come  that  way, 

If  they're  not,  he's  not,  you  see." 

Two  little  heads  went  slowly  down, 

And  four  little  eyes  were  closed; 
When  two  dark  figures  came  softly  in 

By  the  door,  it's  to  be  supposed: 
They  stopped  a  while  at  each  yawning  mouth 

Of  those  stockings  hanging  there; 
Whilst  the  moon  remarked  to  a  little  star, 

"Walking  toy-shops,  I  declare." 

The  sun  came  out,  and  the  moon  went  home, 

The  stars  had  ceased  to  shine; 
When  those  two  little  men  seized  a  stocking  each, 

Crying  out,  "It's  mine!"  "It's  mine!" 
Then  with  Christinas  joy,  without  alloy, 

They  seized  on  each  piece  of  plunder; 
They  forgot  all  about  the  chimney  soot, 

Wouldn't  you? — then  who  can  wonder? 
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THE   FAMOUS  TOWN  FIRST   KNOWN  AS  SHENANDOAH  FALLS      HISTORY  OF   EARLY  SETTLERS. 


HARPER'S  FERRY,  the  best-known  small 
town  in  the  United  States,  was  first 
mentioned  in  171!*,  when  it  was  called 
Shenandoah  Palls,  according  to  the  Chroni- 
cles of  Virginia.  Joist  Hite,  a  German  set- 
tler from  Pennsylvania,  with  50  families, 
was  on  his  route  up  the  valley  to  take  up 
land  on  the  Lord  Fairfax  grant  and  came 
by  way  of  the  gap  when  Peter  Stevens,  one 
of  his  number,  parted  company  and  squatted 
here.  In  1747  came  Robert  Harper,  for 
whom  the  town  was  named,  an  architect 
and  mill-builder,  born  in  1703  in  Oxford, 
England.  He  came  to  America  in  1735 
with  his  brother  Joseph  and  located  in 
Philadelphia,  where  for  a  time  he  pros- 
pered, but  failing  later  concluded  to  locate 
among  the  Friends,  of  Loudon  county,  Vir- 
ginia. En  route  to  his  new  home  he  came 
to  the  gap  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
where  he  found  Peter  Stevens  holding  sway. 
Being  attracted  by  the  place  he  decided  to 
set  up  quarters  and  purchased  the  pre- 
tended claims  of  the  squatters,  besides  a 
large  tract  of  land  from  the  Lord  Fairfax 
grant,  then  in  the  county  of  Berkeley,  Vir- 
ginia, for  sixty  guineas  in  gold,  for  which 
he  received  a  patent  deed.  This  was  the 
year  174!),  and  a  few  years  later,  in  1703, 
the  town  was  incorporated  as  Harper's 
Ferry  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. 

Robert  Harper  died  in  1782  without  is- 
sue, but  willed  his  property  to  his  sister, 
Sarah,  and  her  husband,  John  Wager,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  trust  for  their  eldest  son, 
John  Wager,  Jr.  He  removed  to  Harper's 
Ferry  in  1787  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  old  Harper  house,  a  stone  dwelling 
erected  by  the  deceased  in  1780  at  the 
head  of  the  stone  steps  on  High  street 
along  a  long  flight  of  steps  carved  out  of 
the  natural  rock.  Here  unintermittingly 
his  heirs  have   lived  to  the  present  time. 

June  15,  1796,  General  Washington  pur- 
chased of  the  family  125  acres  of  land  for 
$7,000  for  an  armory,  the  family  retain- 
ing six  acres  known  as  the  Wager  Reserva- 
tion, bordering  on  Shenandoah  and  Potomac 
rivers.  Washington  made  the  survey  and 
draft  himself,  having  as  early  as  1752  sur- 
veyed these  water  powers  for  Lord  Fairfax. 
Later  the  Government  purchased  some  300 


acres  consisting  of  Bolivar  Heights  and 
wooded  land  of  Loudon  Heights. 

tin  December  1,  1S34,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railroad  approached  the  Wager  bridge 
over  the  ferry  and  agreed  to  pay  fifty  cents 
per  ton  for  crossing  till  they  could  pur- 
chase the  ferry,  which  they  did  later. 

The  B.  &  0.  bridge  was  destroyed  nine 
times  during  the  war,  first  by  the  Confed- 
erates, June  14,  1861,  who  at  the  same  time 
seized  the  armory  and  shipped  its  machin- 
ery to  North  Carolina.  The  place  also 
changed  hands  eight  times  during  the  war. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  period 
of  the  town's  history,  but  there  is  a  war 
story  of  the  locality  not  generally  known. 
It  relates  to  the  soldier  life  of  John  Mobley. 
Mobley  was  a  poor  boy,  15  years  of  age, 
living  in  the  mountains  on  the  Loudon  side 
of  the  Shenandoah  river  when  the  war 
broke  out.  He  was  considered  quite  stupid, 
if  not  half-witted,  by  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  him  in  the  market  whither  he 
brought  vegetables  and  the  like  to  sell. 
But  "when  the  blast  of  war  blew  in  his 
cars"  he  developed  into  a  full-panoplied 
warrior  and  attached  himself  to  Company 
A,  White's  Cavalry,  Rosser's  Brigade,  but 
chose  generally  guerrilla  warfare.  With  a 
faithful  band  of  followers  he  would  swoop 
down  upon  the  enemy  from  his  mountain 
retreat  at  unexpected  times,  much  to  their 
confusion  and  loss,  General  Stevenson  him- 
self, then  in  command  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
being  within  a  hairs  breadth  of  falling  into 
his  hands  in  one  of  Mobley's  fearless  raids 
while  he  and  his  orderlies  were  out  riding. 
He  and  his  band,  eluding  all  attempts  of 
the  Union  forces  to  capture  them,  kept  up 
their  warfare  till  near  the  closing  of  the 
war,  April  5,  1865,  when  Mobley  was  killed. 
It  came  about  this  way:  Mobley  was  very 
fond  of  fine  horse  flesh  and  General  Steven- 
son in  conjunction  with  some  citizens  took 
this  means  to  ensnare  him.  So  he  was 
waited  on  by  some  citizens  and  told  where 
he  could  secure  a  fine  animal,  and  Mobley, 
unsuspecting  the  trap,  promised  to  be  there. 
In  the  meantime  General  Stevenson  sent  a 
squad  of  soldiers  across  the  river  to  occupy 
a  barn  which  he  would  pass  in  going  after 
his  prize.     The  next  day  Mobley  mounted 
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his  horse  and  called  upon  his  trusted  friend 
and  companion  in  arms  to  accompany  him 
on  his  expedition.  The  latter,  after  learn- 
ing the  character  of  it,  expostulated  with 
him  and  begged  him  not  to  go,  as  he  felt 
sure  it  was  a  snare  laid  for  him.  But, 
knowing  no  fear,  Mobley  persisted  and  both 
set  out.  They  passed  en  route  through  the 
barnyard  under  the  overshoot  of  the  barn 
where  Stevenson's  detail  lay  in  ambush.  As 
they  were  retracing  their  steps  homeward 
and  were  again  under  the  overshoot  of  the 


tion,  which  has  only  known  it  as  it  has 
latterly  appeared  in  the  spectral  form  of 
dismantled  factories  and  homes,  made  so 
partially  by  floods  as  well  as  war.  It  was 
in  the  fifties  that  it  was  a  prosperous  little 
city  of  3,500  inhabitants  and  a  protege  of 
the  Government.  Besides  the  Government 
works,  the  Shenandoah  canal  was  open  to 
navigation,  which  brought  great  barges  of 
lumber  and  grain  from  the  counties  of  Au- 
gusta, Frederick,  Rockingham  and  Clark, 
from    up    the  Valley,    supplying  numerous 
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barn  five  volleys  were  fired  at  them  by  the 
concealed  soldiers,  one  bullet  taking  effect 
in  Mobley's  neck.  He  fell  forward  on  his 
saddle,  his  companion  saving  his  life  by 
beating  a  quick  retreat.  He  was  strapped 
to  his  horse  and  carried  to  the  ferry  as  a 
great  capture  and  laid  on  the  stone  steps 
of  General  Stevenson's  residence,  now  the 
home  of  Colonel  Garland  Hurst,  where  he 
expired. 

But  it  is  Harper's  Ferry  previous  to 
these  exciting  times  that  is  worth  descrip- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  present  genera- 


mills  and  warehouses,  besides  the  markets 
of  Alexandria  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal. 

Herr's  Island,  with  its  large  cotton  fac- 
tory, flouring  mill  and  foundry,  and  the 
many  comfortable  little  homes  of  its  me- 
chanics and  laborers,  and  the  handsome 
dwellings  of  the  employers,  embowered  in 
a  forest  of  stately  shade  trees,  was  a  beau- 
tiful little  community  in  the  Shenandoah 
river,  opposite  the  Ferry  and  busy  with 
life. 

The   Government  works,  consisting  of 
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the  armory,  arsenal  and  rifle  works,  were 
great  and  imposing  structures,  teeming  with 
animation  of  hand  and  brain.  The  armory 
was  enclosed  by  a  massive  iron  fence  with 
great  iron  gates,  and  its  walks  and  lawns 
were  kept  in  scrupulously  good  order. 

Along  the  Shenandoah,  occupied  now  by 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  Hotel  Cornor 
and  other  properties,  were  gardens  laid 
out  in  beautiful  walks  and  planted  in  the 
choicest  flowers,  palms,  shrubbery  and 
ornamental  trees.  Along  Potomac  street 
the  hillsides  were  terraced  and  planted 
in  flowers  of  the  rarest  species,  which 
were  attended  by  a  professional  gardener, 
and  iron  guard  rails  were  placed  along 
sudden  declivities  of  the  hills  where  there 
were  walks.  The  springs  of  the  town 
were  walled  around  and  arched,  the  town 
well  drained  and  a  water  system  through 
part  of  it  maintained  in  the  event  of  fire. 
This  was  all  done  by  the  Government  and 
much  more.  The  houses  of  the  officials, 
both  in  the  Ferry  and  on  Camp  Hill, 
were  commodious  and  complete  in  all 
their  appointments  and  fine  specimens  of 
the  architecture  of  their  day,  and  were 
surrounded  by  broad  lawns.  The  mechan- 
ics and  laborers  had  delightful  homes  also, 
and  there  were  thousands  of  dollars  paid 
out  to  them  every  month. 

But  the  town  of  late  years  has  been  fast 
recuperating.      The   ghostly   ruins  of  the 


war  and  the  floods  are  being  replaced  by 
busy  manufactories,  and  the  large  homes 
that  stood  vacant  have  been  enlarged  and 
converted  into  commodious  summer  hotels. 
New  hotels  and  numerous  summer  cottages 
add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  hills. 

By  the  spring  of  1895  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  had  completed  its  new  im- 
provement at  this  point,  which  was  an 
entire  reconstruction  of  its  track.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  large  tunnel  cut  through  the 
west  end  of  Maryland  Heights  and  a  new 
iron  bridge  across  the  Potomac  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  roadbed  some  20  feet  above 
the  town,  with  the  track  deflected  to  run 
up  Potomac  street  beyond  high  water 
mark  and  to  avoid  sharp  curves,  and  from 
the  rights  procured  from  the  town  it  was 
to  have  a  fine  station.  This  promise  the 
company  kept  in  good  faith,  for,  while  it 
is  not  large,  it  is  as  complete  in  its  ap- 
pointments and  constructed  on  as  elegant 
lines  as  any  on  the  road.  It  is  heated  by 
steam,  has  electric  lights  and  is  supplied 
with  water  and  is  comely  in  its  architec- 
tural design. 

A  popular  trip  with  the  summer  guests 
is  over  the  Halltown  and  Shepherdstown 
turnpike,  through  Sharpsburg  and  the  bat- 
tlefield roads  and  over  Maryland  Heights 
to  the  Ferry.  This  takes  in  the  most  his- 
toric points  hereabout. — Correspondence  to 
Baltimore  Sun. 
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E  board  the  trolley  car  of  life. 

We  take  a  seat, 
And  calmly  wait  to  be  put  off 

At  Easy  Street. 

We  ask  about  it  when  the  day 

Is  nearly  done, 
And  the  conductor  merely  says: 

"Not  on  our  run." 
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Y  first  experience  as  a  telegraph  opera- 
tor was  on  the  old  "Sure  Line."     I 

learned  the  "trade"  at  G ,  where 

I  used  to  stay  in  the  office  and  wake  up  the 
night  man  when  he  had  a  call,  or  when  a 
train  passed,  for  the  privilege  of  prac- 
ticing, also  eating  up  what  cold  victuals 
were  left  in  his  lunch  basket  after  his  own 
appetite  had  been  appeased. 

One  night  "  old  Fin,"  the  chief  des- 
patches who  was  always  looking  for  trouble, 
swooped  down  on  our  office  and  found  me 
on  deck  and  the  night  man  snoozing  away 
as  blissfully  as  the  time-honored  babe  in 
the  sugar  trough,  consequently  we  were 
both  fired — myself  bodily.  This  was  a  hard 
blow  to  me.  When  the  new  man  came  next 
day  to  fill  the  vacancy,  he  had  written  in- 
structions from  "Fin"  to  not  allow  me  on 
the  right  of  way,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
office,  under  penalty  of  dismissal. 

I  had  a  steady  position  in  a  cornsheller, 
near  the  station,  at  fifty  cents  per  day,  but 
I  had  telegraphy  on  the  brain  and  could 
think  of  nothing  else,  so  I  would  slip  over 
to  the  station  at  odd  times  and  stand 
around  on  the  platform  where  I  could  hear 
the  sounder.  At  nights  when  there  was 
no  one  about,  and  the  night  man  had  drawn 
the  blind  and  was  "resting  his  eyes,"  as 
night  operators  are  often  wont  to  do,  I 
would  put  my  paper  on  the  window  pane 
and  copy  by  the  hour. 

In  the  course  of  time  I  grew  to  be  a 
good  "  plug."  For  a  long  time  I  tried  to 
get  an  office,  but  I  needed  a  "  pull."  I 
made  life  a  burden  to  "  old  Fin  "  by  writ- 
ing him  weekly.  At  last  one  day  the  agent 
came  over  to  the  cornsheller  and  handed 
me  this  message  :     "  If  you  think  you  can 

handle  H ,  go  there  on  No.  6  and  work 

nights."  He  afterwards  told  me  he  sent 
me  that  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  he  came  near 
doing  it. 

No  operator  will  ever  forget  his  first 
office  —when  he  realizes  that  he  is  "  mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveys,"  that  he  is  the 
"  whole  thing,"  and  there  is  a  great  re- 
sponsibility resting  on  his  shoulders  for  the 
first  time.     He  is  not  the  "hot  stuff'"  he 


was  when  learning,  and  another  operator 
is  close  by  to  help  him  out  when  he  got  the 
"back-stroke,"  or  some  fellow  was  too 
swift  for  him. 

1  had  looked  forward  to  a  thirty-six 
dollars  per  month  position  for  months,  and 
now  the  long  coveted  prize  was  within 
my  grasp.  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true, 
that  I  had  jumped  from  the  cornsheller  to 
such  an  exalted  position,  and  now  that  I 
was  really  on  board  the  train  bound  for 

H ,  I  began  to  get  scared.     I  felt  as  I 

imagine  a  man  feels  when  on  his  way  to 
the  scaffold,  and  I  wished  fifty  times  I  was 
back  to  the  old  cornsheller — nearly  every 
operator  has  had  a  similar  experience. 

I  reached  my  destination  at  7  p.  m. 
The  day  man  was  standing  in  the  door 
waiting  for  me.  With  a  big  lump  in  my 
throat  and  my  feet  cold,  I  managed  to  say 
"I'm  the  new  man." 

"All  right,"  says  he,  "  you  will  find  my 
transfer  on  the  table.  The  General  Mana- 
ger's special  leaves  C -  at  7:30  and 

stops  here  for  water.  They  will  probably 
have  some  business  for  you.  I'll  see  you 
in  the  morning" — and  he  was  gone. 

Will  1  ever  forget  my  feelings  when  I 
found  myself  all  alone,  two  hundred  miles 
from  home,  in  that  old  dingy,  dirty  waiting- 
room — one  end  cut  off  of  an  old  warehouse. 
They  called  it  a  "depot."  The  telegraph 
office  was  a  little  hen-coop  affair  in  one 
corner  of  the  waiting-room.  You  couldn't 
turn  around  in  it,  but  had  to  back  out.  I 
knew  the  office  call  was  "J"  and  I  can  hear 
the  despatcher  now  calling  as  I  went  in. 
When  I  got  inside  the  "coop"  I  was  frozen. 
I  think  now  it  is  what  they  call  "buck 
ague,"  for  I  shook  till  my  teeth  rattled. 
The  despatcher  was  getting  wrathy  and  he 
was  snapping  off  the  "Js"  at  a  2:40  gait. 
I  tried  to  answer  the  call,  but  had  lost  my 
grip.  In  my  desperation,  I  flew  across  the 
road  to  a  little  country  grocery  store  and 
asked  the  man  in  charge  how  far  it  was  to 
where  the  day  operator  lived  and  was  in- 
formed "it's  a  mile  or  better." 

As  I  entered  the  waiting-room  again,  I 
saw  the  form  of  a  man,  ragged  and  dirty, 
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sitting  in  a  corner,  asleep.  I  shook  him 
until  he  was  wide  awake,  and  asked  him  the 
same  question  and  would  he  go  after  him? 
He  asked  what  the  trouble  was,  and  as  I 
didn't  think  it  was  any  (if  his  business, 
didn't  tell  him.  I  went  into  the  office  and 
by  this  time  the  despatcher  was  throwing 
"J"  into  the  office  at  a  tremendous  clip.  I 
had  sti'ength  enough  left  to  "pen  the  key 
and  make  "J."  The  way  in  which  he  fired 
a  couple  of  train  orders  at  me,  and  a  dozen 
messages  for  the  special,  was  a  caution. 
Did  I  get  a  word  of  'em  ?  No.  I  just 
leaned  back  in  my  chair  and  let  them  come. 
I  couldn't  even  "break"  I  was  so  paralyzed 
with  fright.  I  wished  I  could  die  then  and 
there.  When  the  despatcher  closed  his  key, 
I  looked  up  at  the  window  through  which 
the  little  business  of  the  office  was  trans- 
acted, and  there  stood  the  tramp  that  I 
had  aroused  from  his  slumbers  a  short 
time  before,  looking  at  me.     He  said: 

"i  live  him  'OK'  to  the  messages  and 
repeat  these  train  orders,"  at  the  same  time 
handing  me  a  bunch  of  clip  paper  with 
every  word  of  both  orders  and  messages 
written  down  in  a  beautiful  hand. 

Here  was  my  guardian  angel.  I  wanted 
to  hug  him,  dirt,  rags  and  all,  but  he  said 
in  a  voice  that  sounded  sweeter  than  any 
music  I  have  ever  heard  before  or  since, 
"hurry  up  and  repeat  your  orders."  I 
grabbed  the  key  with  all  the  confidence  of 
an  old  timer  and  repeated  the  orders  and 
gave  "OK"  to  the  messages.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  special  pulled  in,  got  their 
orders  and  telegrams,  I  "OS'd"  them  out, 
and  the  despatcher  says  "old  boy,  you  are 
hard  to  raise,  but  you  are  all  right  when 
you  do  answer."  This  despatcher  is  now 
General  Manager  of  a  prominent  western 
line. 

I  went  out  into  the  waiting  room  to  see 
my  friend,  and  he  had  returned  to  his  old 
corner. '  I  could  hardly  realize  that  this 
shabby  fellow  was  the  man  who  had  saved 
my  life — and  a  first-class  operator.  I  had 
lived  in  a  small  country  town  all  my  life, 
and  the  only  operators  I  had  ever  seen 
wore  good  clothes  and  were  the  best 
dressed  men  in  the  town,  so  my  new  friend 
was  a  revelation,  indeed.  I  inquired  his 
name  and  he  told  me  it  was  Wright.  I 
tried  to  pry  into  his  life,  but  he  held  me 
off,  saying:  "  Some  other  time  I'll  tell  you, 
not  now.  But  say,  excuse  me,  can't  you 
get  me  a  half  pint?"  Ah,  here  was  the 
sequel  to  his  history.     Those  words  "  half 


pint"  told  the  story  of  idleness  ami  ragged 
clothes. 

"No,"  said  I,  "but  I  will  give  you  the 
money  and  you  get  it." 

"  I  can't  buy  a  drop  in  the  town.  I'm 
boycotted.  If  you  won't  get  whiskey,  get 
me  a  bottle  of  bitters  if  you're  not  afraid. 
You  can  get  it  at  the  drug  store  across  the 
way.  and  it  will  run  me  to-night."  I  would 
have  gotten  him  a  barrel  of  bitters  then, 
for  I  felt  that  he  was  my  salvation. 

The  next  day  was  the  presidential  elec- 
tion and  the  citizens  had  made  up  a  purse 
of  a  few  dollars  to  get  the  returns.  Here 
was  a  poser.  I  was  too  proud  to  admit  to 
the  day  man  that  I  was  not  heavy  enough 
to  handle  them,  and  I  knew  he  would  not 
help  me  out  as  he  was  "  grouchy,"  so  I 
turned  again  to  my  friend  Wright,  and  told 
him  of  my  dilemma,  and  if  he  wouldn't  help 
me  out  I  was  a  goner.  I  knew  there  would 
be  a  crowd  about  the  office  all  night,  and  it 
would  seem  queer  to  them  if  I  couldn't  get 
the  returns,  so  I  grew  desperate  again. 
Wright  seemed  to  evade  me  when  I  wanted 
to  talk,  especially  if  any  one  was  around. 
Finally  he  told  me  to  go  behind  the  ware- 
house, he  had  something  to  say.  The  old 
building  stood  up  on  piling,  leaving  con- 
siderable space  between  the  floor  and 
ground.  He  confided  to  me  that  if  I  was 
caught  talking  to  him  I  would  be  dis- 
charged, as  this  was  the  fate  of  the  man  I 
had  superseded,  but  he  would  help  me  out 
this  time.  "Now  to-night,  after  the  day 
man  has  gone,  you  take  up  one  of  the 
boards  in  the  floor,  get  me  a  lantern,  some 
clip  and  a  pint  of  booze,  and  I'll  do  the  rest. 
You  pretend  you're  getting  'em  and  I'll  pass 
the  bulletins  up  through  the  floor  to  you  and 
you  pass  them  out  to  the  crowd." 

Well,  the  scheme  worked  like  a  charm. 
The  crowd  voted  me  the  smoothest  opera- 
tor that  ever  struck  the  town.  Wright 
remained  with  me  every  night  for  a  month 
and  I  loved  him  like  a  brother.  I  soon 
became  accustomed  to  the  details  and 
was  able  to  handle  the  office  without  any 
trouble. 

Wright  was  an  accomplished  musician, 
and  many  lonely  nights  he  would  play  the 
guitar  and  sing  for  hours.  He  told  me  of 
many  good  positions  he  had  lost  through 
drinking.  One  night  he  came  into  the  office 
and  he  says,  "you  probably  won't  see  me 
for  a  few  weeks.  I'm  going  out  in  the 
country,  as  I  have  a  job  cutting  up  corn." 
There  was  a  big  revival  meeting  goine;  on 
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TO    MY    CIGAR. 


in  the  one  church  of  the  town,  and  I  told 
him  to  go  join,  never  thinking  for  a  moment 
he  would,  but  the  next  morning  everybody 
in  town  was  talking  about  Wright  going  to 
the  "mourner's  bench."  No  one  had  any 
faith  in  him  but  myself.  I  left  the  town  in 
a  few  weeks,  being  transferred  to  C , 


but    I   never   forgot  my  old  friend.     Ten 

years  later  I  met  an  old  fellow  from  H , 

and  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  knew  Wright. 
"  Know  him!  Well,  I  guess  yes,  ever  since 
he  was  born.  That  fellow  used  to  be  a 
'  tough  nut,'  but,  sir,  to-day  he  is  one  of 
the  best  preachers  in  Ohio." 


TO    MY   CIGAR. 


M 


Y  good  old  friend, 

In  lazy  way 
I've  watched  your  varying 

Ghost  rings'  sway; 
I've  touched  your  lips 

In  fond  caress, 
I've  smoothed  the  wrinkles 

Of  your  dress; 
Half  solemnly 

I've  seen  the  fall 
Of  each  white  ash 

And  noted  all. 
The  warmth,  the  fire 

That  in  you  lies, 
I've  valued  with 

A  lover's  eyes, 
And  doubt  if 

( Vylon's  breezes  be 
More  rich  in  spice 

Than  you  to  me; 
Till  now  at  last 

I  lay  you  down, 
Scant  in  your  coat 

Of  lessening  brown, 
And  sadly  ponder, 

As  you  burn 
For  me  within 

Your  funeral  urn, 
That  friendship's  noblest 

Lot  you've  known — 
You  gave  your  life 

To  cheer  my  own. 


<STUB  ENDS 
OF  THOUGHT 


By  ARTHUR.  G.  LLWI6 


EDUCATION  is  the  egg  that  experi- 
ence hatches  into  activity. 

What  some  men  call  charity  is,  fre- 
quently, merely  a  soothing  application 
to  their  own  remorse. 

BOTH  nepotism  and  friendship  in  busi- 
ness should  be  avoided  as  two  elements 
destructive  and  unjust  to  independent 
interests. 

Men  who  are  foolish  enough  to  lend 
money  without  security  are  generally  too 
soft  to  enforce  payment  when  duped. 

Unselfish  love  finds  permanent  life 
only  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  recognize 
gratitude  and  honor  as  cardinal  virtues. 

Memory  is  to  immortality  what  grief 
is  to  remorse. 

One  of  the  most  despicable  faults  in 
human  nature  is  that  weakness  which 
permits  us  to  injure  one  we  have  wronged. 

The  sun-kissed  sleep  of  a  clear  con- 
science is  the  worthy  reward  of  good 
intention  and  honest  effort. 

Manly  qualities  demonstrate  them- 
selves in  more  ways  than  an  exhibition 
of  blood  and  brawn. 


Like  music  at  prayer,  the  gentle 
magnetism  of  a  woman's  love  leads  us 
to  highest  thought  and  noblest  actions. 

Theke  is  a  great  distinction  between 
enthusiasm  and  rational  reasoning;  the 
former  frequently  makes  the  latter  im- 
possible. 

Some  words  are  more  affective  than 
blows;  more  decisive  than  action.  Wounds 
may  be  healed;  lies  leave  a  memory  of 
untruth  behind  them  forever. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  cut  steel  look 
that  comes  over  a  woman's  face  when 
she  is  battling  between  avarice  and  love? 

Some  time,  while  offering  an  excuse 
to  ourselves,  we  assail  the  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  another. 

A  man  in  tears  is  suggestive  of  an 
animal  in  pain;  yet  God  help  those  whose 
emotions  never  master  them. 

Greed  and  gold  are  weighty  oppo- 
nents against  honesty  and  affection. 

Thank  God  for  the  woman  in  my 
nature;  fault  or  virtue,  it  has  hurt  no 
one  but  myself. 


LOVE    KNOWS    NO    DEATH. 


BY    ARTHUR   G.    LEWIS. 


L 


OVE  knows  no  death; 

The  soul-life  of  its  longing 
Lives  after  flesh  and  blood 

Have  turned  to  clay. 
Its  sun  may  set 

And  shadow  worlds  in  darkness, 
Yet  rise  again 

To  light  another  day. 


Love  knows  no  death; 

The  waking  from  its  sleeping 
But  tear  anew 

The  unhealed  heart  in  pain, 
And  tear-stained  eyelids 

Fevered  with  their  weeping, 
But  close  in  hope 

That  sleep  may  come  again. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON.  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 


No  522 
SUNDAY 


NO.  528 
EX.  SUN. 
6   HOUR 


NO.  508 
DAILY 


No.  502 
DAILY 


No-  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 


NO.  536 

EX.  SUN 


No.  506 
DAILY 


No.  516 
OAII 


No. 546 

DAILY 


NO.  512 
DAILY 


Lv.  WASHINGTON 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  . 
LV.   BALTIMORE,  MT.ROYALSTA. 

Ah.  PHILADELPHIA 

AR.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET - 
AR    NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER. 


7.05 

7.55 

8.00 

10.15 

12.35 

12.40 


8.30 
9.  19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


9.00 
9.62 
9.57 
12.1  I 
2.30 
2.36 


10.00 
10.50 
10.64 
12.63 
3.00 
3.05 


12.10 
1.00 
1.05 
3.09 
6.36 
5.40 


I.  10 
2.16 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 


3.00 
3.49 
3.63 
5.6  1 
8.00 
8.05 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.35 


6.05 
6.00 
6.06 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

6.62 


2.35 
3.27 
3.32 
6.35 
8.07 
8.  10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 
DAILY 


No.  517 
EXCEPT 
SUNOAY 


NO.  50 
DAILY 


NO.  527 

OAILY 
fi   HOUR 


No.  535 
EX.  SUN. 
6  HOUR 


No.  507 
DAILY 


NO.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
S  HOUR 


No    525 
DAILY 


No.  503 
DAILY 


NO.  515 
DAILY 


LV.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv    PHILADELPHIA 

AR.  BALTIMORE,  MT  ROYAL  STATION. 
AR.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .. 
Ar    WASHINGTON 


4.30 
7.30 
9.3  I 
9.35 
10.35 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
I  .40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
6.06 
6.10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


PM 

3.35 
3.40 
6.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.65 
6.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


6.55 
7.00 
9.40 
1.46 
1.50 
2.50 


12.10 
12.15 
3.36 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

No     1 
LIMITED 
OAILY 

No.   7 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
OAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    1  I 

PITTSBURO 

LIMITED 

No    47 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

LV,    NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

LV.  PHILADELPHIA 

9.65  m 
1  0.00  m 
1  2.20  PJi 
2.26  pm 
2.40  pm 
3.46  pm 

1.25pm 
1  .30  pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.00  pm 
8.06  pm 

1.25  PJI 

1  .30  pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.20  pm 
8.30  pm 
6.  1  Om 
10.45m 

6.55  pm 

7.00  pm 

9.40  pm 

1  1 .46  pm 

I2.00NT 

1.10m 

I2.I0NT 

12. 16  m 

3.35m 

8.50  m 

9.00u 

10.06m 

6.55  PJi 
7.00  pji 
9.40  PJi 
1  1.46  PJi 
12.00  NT 
1.00  m 
8.65  m 

4.30m 
7.30m 
9.3  1  m 
9.40  m 
10.50m 
7.30  pji 

LV.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
LV.   BALTIMORE,  CAMOEN  STATION  .-- 

8.26m 
1  1.60m 

4.00  PM 

AR.  CHICAGO 

6.66  pm 
8.00  ui 
1  1  .46  ui 
1  1.62m 
6.65  pm 
6.60pm 
1  0.50pm 
lO.OOui 

9. 15  PJi 

7.23m 
6.48  pm 
10.35  pm 
9.30  pm 
7.36m 
6.26m 
8.40  m 
7.35  pm 

9.00m 

I2.00NN 

2.05m 
6.60m 
7.10m 
12. 40  PJi 
6.60pm 
10.50  pm 
10.00  am 

6.60  AM 

Ar.  CINCINNATI 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS 

AR    LOUISVILLE 

Ar.  CHATTANOOGA 

Ar.  MEMPHIS 

Ar    NEW  ORLEANS 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

OAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.     10 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

NO     12 
DUQUESNE 

LIM    ,      DAILV 

No.  46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.     14 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.  CHICAGO 

+  8.30m 

2.45  m 

3.30  pm 

10.10m 

8.00  PJi 

7.00  pm 

Lv.  OOLUMBUS --- 

Lv.  WHEELING  

1  2.10m 

1  1  .00  m 

10.45  m 

LV.   CLEVELAND 

9.36  pm 

8.00  AM 

3.  10  pm 

9.45  pm 

6.30  pm 
8.05  pm 
2  30  AM 

1  .OOph 

*  8.20m 

2.  10  pm 
+  2.45  pm 

*  6.35  pm 

2.15m 

8.05  m 

8.05  m 

12.  15pm 

7.30pm 

8.  1  6  pm 

9.00pm 

6.41  m 

7.60  m 

8.00  m 

10.  1  6m 

12.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

Lv.   INDIANAPOLIS - 

8.15m 
8.55m 
8.  1  6  PJI 
9.00pm 
2.22m 
3.22m 
3.32m 
5.35m 
8.07  m 
8.10m 

LV.    NEW    ORLEANS 

LV.   MEMPHIS 

LV.  OHATTANOOGA 

1  .00  pm 
2.06  pm 
2.20pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  •« 
7.05  pm 

4.60  pm 
6.63pm 
6.06  pm 
8.  19  pm 
1  0.40  pm 
10.50pm 

1  1 .56  m 

1  2.66p» 
1  .05  pm 
3.09  pm 
6.35  pm 
5.40  pm 

6.55m 
7.50m 
8.00  m 
10.  15m 
1  2.35  pm 
1  2.40  pm 

1  1.05pm 
12.25m 
1  2.44  m 
3.  10  m 
6.52m 

Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
AR.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 
AR    PHILADELPHIA 

AR.  NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 

AR.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         *  Daily.         t  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED  BY  THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       FINEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,    Philadelphia    and    New  York, 

EASTWARD. 

No.  512.  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and   Pittsburg  to  NeA  "Fork     Sleeping  Cat  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  car.  it  in  carle,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  526.  Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  co  New  York. 

No.  532.  Parlor  <  ar  and   Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  528.  rive  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  Lo  New  fork.    Dlulng  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  508.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Cur,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  502.  Drawing  Room  far  Washington  to  New  Fork.  Dining  ■  ar,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  ta  carte,  Washington  to 
Philadelphia. 

No.  524.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegaul  Coaches.  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.     No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  530.  Buffet    Parlor  <  ar  Washington  to  New  York. 

\  »>.  506.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  New  Tork. 

No.  540.  Pullman  Sleeping  «  are  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

w ecsttw  \u'i>. 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Parlor  Car  New  Fork  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  ran*',  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  Y/urk  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carlo. 
New  \  ork  to  Baltimore. 

No.  535.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  car  New  York  to  Washington.  Pining  Car.  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte, 
New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  507.    Drawing  Room  Car  New  Tork  to  Washington.     Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "Royal  Limited."  live  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches,  Parlor  Cars,  ami  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  and  rate,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.     No  excess  tare  on  this  train 

No.  525.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  5Tork  to  Washington. 

No.  515.    Sleeping  Cars  New  STork  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg;,  Wheeling:, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,   Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,    Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD, 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  sen  e  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  si.  Louis.     Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati 

to     LOUlSl   llli'. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Belial  re.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     it.    Drawing  Room  Buff  el   Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  :*.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Fork  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.  Buffel 
serves  supper;  Dining  tars  serve  balance  oi  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg1  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Car  Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping)  ar  NewYork  to<  nicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  «  hlcago,    Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.    sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  I  hlcago.    Sleeping  <  ar  Wheeling  to  Chicago.    Through  Coach  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

No.  55.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  si.  Louis.     Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheel Ing. 

EASTWARD. 

No.  '*.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  cars  St.  Louis  to  NewYork  and  Observation  Sleeping  car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  car  si .  Louis  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  car  i  Inclnnatl  to  New  STork.  Sleeping  »  ar  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
l  ar-  serve  all  meals. 

No.  <i.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  I  ars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.      Sleeping  car  <  hlcago  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  *  ars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  i  umberland.. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  >  ai  i  hlcago  to  New  Fork  Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland,  sleeping  car 
i  olumbus  i"  Baltimore.    Dining  I  ars  Berve  all  meals  excepi  breakfasi  at  iberland. 

No.  tO.  sleeping  cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  <  leveland  to  Philadelphia. 
Dining  <  ar  serves  breakfast. 

No.  1*2.  "Duquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  rioom 
Sleeping  i  ar  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York-  Dining  car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsvllle. 

No.  4(i.    Sleeping  car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.      Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pitts g.      Car.":   I  ai 

Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.   14.     Sleeping  Car  t  hfcago  to  Wheeling. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :    Baltimore,   Maryland, 
executive  department. 

William  Salomon,  Chairman  of  the  Board New  York  City. 

John  K.  Cowen,  President Baltimore,  Md.        F.  I).  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.&  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Oscar  G.  Murray,  1st  Vice  President Baltimore,  Md.        C.  W.  Woolford,  Secretary Baltimore,  Md. 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Seward,  Guthrie  &  Steele,  Gen.  Counsel. .New  York  City.       Hugh  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT. 

H.  D.  Bulklet,  Comptroller Baltimore,  Md.        J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor Baltimore.  Md.        G.  B.  Howarth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 
J.  V.  McNeal,  Treasurer Baltimore,  Md. 

OPERATING    DEPARTMENT. 

Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 


F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md 

Daniel  Willard,  Ass't  GenT  Manager Baltimore,  Bid 

J.  M.  Graham.  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md 

Jacob  N.  Barr,  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

w  u   t.ir.x'N,  Gen'l  Supt.  of  Transportation. .Baltimore,  Md 

P.  H.  Ikwin.  Assistant  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md 

E.  H.  Bankard.  Purchasing  Agent Baltimore.  Md 

J.  R.  Kearney,  Superintendent  Car  Service,  Baltimore,  Md 
Chas.  Selden.  Superintendent  Telegraph..  .Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Greineb.  Eng.  Bdgs.  and  Bldgs Baltimore,  Md 

D.  A.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Stores. .. Baltimore,  Md 

Chas.  Frick,  Fuel  Agent Baltimore,  Md 

E.V. Batjgh,  Supt.  Dining  Cars  and  Restaur's,  Baltimore,  Md 
Thos.  Fitzgerald.  General  Supt.  Phila.  Dlv.,  Main  Line 

and  Branches,  Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Superintendent,  Middle  and  North- 
western Divisions,  Chicago,  111 
D.F.Makoney,  General  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Division 

and  Branches,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  Van.  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  New  York,  N.Y 


E.  T.  White,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  W.  Deibert,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark,  O. 

.1.  D.  Mol  i  itBiN,  Real  Estate  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

i..  B,  Owen,  Supt.  Maint.  of  Way,  Last Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  Ancker,  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lke.  Supt.  Maint.  of  Way,  West Zanesville,  O. 

John  E.  Spurrier,  Supt.  Main  Line,  1st  Div.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
C.  C.  F.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  A.  Husted,  Supt.  Main  Line,  2d  Div Grafton,  W.Va. 

Thos- C. Prince.  Supt.  Main  Line.  3d  Dlv. __  Winchester,  Va. 
J.  S.  Norris,  Supt.  Pittsbg.  Div.  East.  Dist.ConneilBville,  Pa. 
John  Barron.  Supt.  Pittsbg.  Div.  West.  Dist  ..Pittsburg,  Pa. 

T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Middle  Division Newark,  O. 

F.  C.  Batchrlder,  Supt.  N.-W.Dlv.  Chgo.  Dist  .Garrett,  ind. 
A.  M    Lank.  Supt  W.  Va.  and  Pittsburg  Dlvs..  Weston,  W.Va. 

H.  G.  Bowles,  Supt.  Monongahela  Dlv Fairmont, W.Va. 

J.  H.  Glover. Supt  N.-W.  Dl v..  Akron  Dist. Chicago  J unct.,  O. 

<;.  A.  Richardson,  Superintendent Baltimore.  Md. 

C.  w.  Galloway,  Ass't  Superintendent Cumberland,  Md. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 


PASS 

D.  B.  Martin.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic -Baltimore,  Md. 
Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Lines  West  of  Ohio 

River.  717  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg., Chicago,  111. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Lyman  McCarty,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 
*.i   >    1'k  Haven,  Excursion  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  Street,  BoBton,  Mass. 
Bernard  Ashby,  District  Pass.  Agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

8.  B.  Hrge,  General  Agent Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt.,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway.  New  York. 

L.  <;.  mink,  Passenger  Agent 1300  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  M.  Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  Dudrow,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent.-.Harper'B  Ferry.  W.  Va. 
J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Bellaire,  O. 


C.  S.  Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Gen.  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  In  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  Mosher.  Asst. Gen. Fht.  Agt..  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

A.  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt..  710  Merchants 

Loan  and  Trust  Building.  Chicago,  111. 
Jab.  R.  Bell,  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

H.M.Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ..  .Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A.  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent SanduBky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup,  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin,  O. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago,  111. 

Bbn  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.L.  Andrews,  Coal  and  Coke  Agt Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Daniel,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus,  O. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago,  111. 

W.  W.  Wood,  Industrial  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  H.  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 


ENGER. 

F-  P.  Copper.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 

W.  W.  Picking,  General  Agent Chicago,  III. 

C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  111. 

R.  C.  Ha  ask.  N.  W.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St.  Paul.  Minn. 

J.  C.  Burch,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith.  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  1,  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  A.  Walton,  General  Traveling  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dist.  Pass'r  Ag't,  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
R.  S.  Brown,  Dist. Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.  S-W.  R.  R.  Louisville,Ky. 
N.  J.  Neer,  Dist.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R.  Springfield,  111. 
J.  H.  Larrabee,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Chlllicothe,  O. 
G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Vincennes,  Ind. 

A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
S.  M.  SHATTt'cTrav. Pass'r  Ag'tB.&  O.  S-W.R.R.Denver,Col 
J. P.RooERMAN.Trav. Pass'r  Ag't  B.&O.S-W.R.  R.Dallas.Tex. 

IGHT. 

F.  M.  Johnson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.. New  York  City. 
E.  S.  King,  Com'l  Frt.  Agt..  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  PittBburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
H.R.Rogers,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo,  O. 

J.  P.  Magill,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Youngstown,  O. 
John  Hutohings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 
C.  H.  Harkins,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Chicago,  111. 
C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  .  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Thos.  Miles,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  C.  Piculell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.. Omaha,  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Colo. 

J.  J.  Collibter,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent. 

Room  1,  Hobart  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  Noonan,  Gen'l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati.  O. 


MILEAGE. 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION 5.30 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 129.42 

MAIN  LINE  AND    BRANCHES 904  11 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES  391.70 


TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 


MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 773.27 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER     

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM  '- 


]Vew  'York 

Philadelphia 

pittsburg 


Cbe 
Duquesne 

Limited 


The  "DUQUESNE  LIMITED" 

leaves  PITTSBURG  daily  at  6.30  p.  m.  and  arrives 

PHILADELPHIA  5.35  a.  m.  and  NEW  YORK 

8.10  a.  m.     Pullman  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  to 

both  cities.     Dining  Car  serves  supper  leaving  Pittsburg. 

First  class  fare  only  $9.00 ;  second  class  $8.50, 

Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

First  class  fare  only  $8.00 ;  second  class  $7.50, 

Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 


The  "PITTSBURG  LIMITED" 

leaves  NEW  YORK  daily,  South  Ferry,  at  6.55  p.  m., 

Liberty  Street  7.00  p.  m.;  leaves  PHILADELPHIA 

9.40  p.  m.  and  arrives  PITTSBURG  8.55  a.  m. 

Pullman  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  from  both 

cities  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Car  serves  breakfast. 

First  class  fare  only  $9.00 ;  second  class  $8.50, 

New  York  to  Pittsburg. 

First  class  fare  only  $8.00 ;  second  class  $7.50, 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 


Cbe 
pitteburg 

Limited 


•▼:;sr 


Glectric 

Vehicle 

Service 


)Vfew  York 

Philadelphia 

(Washington 


electric  Vehicles 


Lire  in  attendance  upon  all  trains  of  the  Baltimore  & 

Ohio   Railroad  at  stations,  New  Jersey  Avenue  and 

C    Street,    Washington;   e4th   and    Chestnut    Streets, 

Philadelphia,  anil  Liberty  Street  Ferry,  New  York  City:  and  will  deliver  passengers 

and  baggage  therefrom  to  ali  points  within  the  limits  of  each  city  at  very  reasonable 

rates. 

I'ii**!' nircr*  for  Washington  desiring  any  special  class  of  vehicle, 
will  please  notify  Coiulnetor  of  train  prior  to  arrival  at  Washington  Junction, 
when  on  trains  from  the  West;  and  prior  to  arrival  at  Baltimore,  when  on  trains 
from  the  East. 

I*ii**i- nircr*  for  riillnilclnhia.  on  trains  from  the  West,  will  please  notify 
Conductor  priur  to  arrival  at  Wilmington. 

Passengers  for  New  York  City  will  please  notify  Conductor  prior  to 
arrival  at   Buiuul  Brook,  New  Jersey. 


Hny  Dour 
Day  or  JSigbt 
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Ql|t"f)  r  CYYX}  ^Cl^>itehaU  Cerminal 


8.  &  O. 


JMost  Convenient  Entrance  to 

Greater  JNTew  Yov^ 


Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


INAUGURAL 
EXCURSIONS 


TO 


WASHINGTON 


MARCH  I,  2  and  3 


Tickets  will  be  sold  on  above  dates  from 
all  points  on  the 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


AT 


One  Fare  for  the  Roind  Trip 


Tickets  valid  for  return  until  March  8, 1901,  inclusive 


Solid  Vestibuled  Trains  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Louisville, 
Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Wheeling,   Pittsburg, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and   New  York. 
Through  Coaches,  Pullman  Drawing   Room  Sleeping  Cars, 
Observation  Cars,  and  unexcelled  Dining  Car  Service. 


^mm 


Glectric 

Vehicle 

Service 


Philadelphia 
Cdashington 


Hny  Rour 
Day  or  Night 


g-*\  .  '  VT-lfci,*!*^  are  in  attendance  upon  all  trains  of  the  Baltimore  & 
OlCCTrlC     VCnlClCo    Ohio   Railroad  at  stations.  New  Jersey  Avenue  and 

C    Street.    Washington;   24th   and    Chestnut    Streets, 

Philadelphia,  and  Liberty  Street  Ferry,  New  York  City;  and  will  deliver  passengers 
and  baggage  therefrom  to  all  points  within  the  limits  of  each  city  at  very  reasonable 
rates. 

Passengers  tor  Washington  desiring  any  special  elans  ot*  vehicle* 
will  please  notify  Conductor  of  truin  prior  to  arrival  at  Washington  Junction, 
when  on  trains  from  the  West;  and  prior  to  arrival  at  Baltimore,  when  on  trains 
from  the  East. 

Passengers  lor  Philadelphia,  on  trains  from  the  West,  will  please  notify 
Conductor  prior  to  arrival  at  Wilmington. 

Passengers  tor  \e\v  York  City  will  please  notify  Conductor  prior  to 
arrival  at   Bound   Brook,   N 


Cbe 
Duquesne 

Limited 


The  "DUQUESNE  LIMITED" 

leaves  PITTSBURG  daily  at  6.30  p.  m.  and  arrives 

PHILADELPHIA  5.35  a.  m.  and  NEW  YORK 

8.10  a.  m.    Pullman  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  to 

both  cities.     Dining  Car  serves  supper  leaving  Pittsburg. 

First  class  fare  only  $9.00 ;  second  class  $8.50, 

Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

First  class  fare  only  $8.00 ;  second  class  $7.50, 

Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 


The  "PITTSBURG  LIMITED" 

leaves  NEW  YORK  daily,  South  Ferry,  at  6.55  p.  m., 

Liberty  Street  7.00  p.  m.;  leaves  PHILADELPHIA 

9.40  p.  m.  and  arrives  PITTSBURG  8.55  a.  m. 

Pullman  Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleepers  from  both 

cities  to  Pittsburg.    Dining  Car  serves  breakfast. 

First  class  fare  only  $9.00 ;  second  class  $8.50, 

New  York  to  Pittsburg. 

First  class  fare  only  $8.00 ;  second  class  $7.50, 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 


Cbe 
pittsburg 

Limited 


Philadelphia 
pittsburg 
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Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 


Published  Monthly  by  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  \  ( Railroad. 


Vol.  IV. 


BALTIMORE,    FEBRUARY,    1901. 


No.  5. 


CHRONOLOGICAL    REVIEW    OF    IMPORTANT    AMERICAN 
EVENTS    OF    THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 


IT  is  intended  in  the  following  paragraphs  to  give  in  a  concise  manner  the  most 
important  events  which  have  influenced  the  growth  and  power  of  the  American 
Republic  during  the  19th  Century.     The  great  events  in  Politics,  Religion,  Finance, 
Wars  and  Revolutions,  Inventions  and  Disasters  have  been  given  their  place  in  the 
chronicle. 


1801 — Thomas  Jefferson,  drafter  of  Declaration  of 
Independence,  inaugurated  President.  March  4, 
in  the  new  capitol  at  Washington;  Aaron  Burr, 
Vice-President  (candidates  of  the  Democratic- 
Republican  party). 

1802  —  Eminent  men  declared  it  doubtful  if  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  would  ever  extend  beyond  the 
Alleghenies. 

Ohio  admitted  to  statehood. 

1803— War  with  Tripoli. 

Purchase  of  Louisiana  territory  from  France 
for  $15,000,000.  This  territory  now  divided 
into  the  States  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana  and  Indian  Territory, 
and  portions  of  the  States  of  Wyoming  and 
Colorado,  containing  600,000,000  acres,  cost 
two  and  one-half  cents  an  acre.  The  President 
was  criticised  for  his  extravagance. 

Vaccination  legalized. 

Anthracite  coal  first  used  in  Philadelphia. 

1804 — The  Lewis  &  Clarke  expedition  started  from 
St.  Louis  on  May  14,  to  explore  the  newly  ac- 
quired territory. 

1805 — Jefferson,  President,  inaugurated  for  second 
term,  with  C.  C.  Pinckney,  Vice-President. 

During  the  French  and  English  War  both 
countries  forbade  the  United  States  to  trade  with 
the  other.  Great  Britain  seized  many  merchant- 
men and  compelled  their  crews  to  enter  the 
British  service. 

1806 — Continued  annoyances  to  American  merchant- 
men. 

1807— The  climax  of  trouble  with  Great  Britain  for 
tyrannical  oppression,  resulting  in  the  "Embargo 
Act,"  forbidding  American  vessels  leaving  our 
ports. 

Robert  Fulton,  with  the  first  American  steam- 
boat, "The  Clermont,"  sailed  from  New  York  to 
Albany,  August  11th. 

1808 — Congress  forbade  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  United  States,  January  1. 


1809 — James  Madison  inaugurated  President,  March 
4;  George  Clinton.  Vice-President  (candidates 
of  the  Democratic-Republican  party,  or  the  Anti- 
Federalists). 

Repeal  of  the  "Embargo  Act"  and  passage  of 
"Non-Intercourse  Act,"  forbidding  trade  with 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

1810 — Organization  of  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners on  Foreign  Missions. 

1811 — First  foreign  missionaries  sent  out. 

The  uprising  of  savage  tribes  in  the  West 
under  Tecumseh. 

Battle  of  Tippecanoe  (Ind.) 

1812 — United  States  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain  for  continual  indignities  to  American 
sailors  and  commerce. 

Louisiana  admitted  to  statehood. 

1813 — Madison  inaugurated  President  for  second  term, 
DeWitt  Clinton,  Vice-President. 

Commodore  Perry's  famous  victory  on  Lake 
Erie  near  Sandusky,  September  10. 

1814 — British  entered  Washington,  August  24,  and 
burned  the  capitol,  the  President's  house  and 
other  public  buildings. 

On  September  13  the  British  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Francis  Scott  Key 
wrote  his  immortal  "  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

1815 — General  Andrew  Jackson's  victory  at  Battle  of 
New  Orleans,  January  8,  which  ended  the  war, 
although  peace  had  been  signed  at  Ghent  in 
Belgium,  December  24,  1814. 


1816- 


-American  Bible  Society  organized. 
Indiana  admitted  to  statehood. 


1817 — James  Monroe  inaugurated  President;  D.  D 
Tompkins,  Vice-President,  March  4  (candidates 
of  the  Democratic-Republican  party).  Inaugura- 
tion took  place  near  the  ruins  of  the  burned 
capitol. 

Mississippi  admitted  to  statehood. 
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1818 — The  first  Seminole  War  in  Florida,  which  then 
belonged  to  Spain. 
Illinois  admitted  to  statehood. 

1819— Florida  purchased  from  Spain  for  $5,000,000, 
adding  60,000  square  miles  to  the  area  of  the 
United  States. 

The  "Savannah,"  the  first  steamship,  sailed 
from  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic 
twenty  years  ahead  of  Great  Britain. 

First  dissensions  in  regard  to  slavery. 

Alabama  admitted  to  statehood. 

1820 — Passage  of  the  "Missouri  Compromise,"  by 
which  Missouri  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Union  as 
a  slave  state  on  condition  that  all  states  entering 
the  Union  west  and  northwest  of  Missouri  should 
come  in  "free"  states. 

Maine  admitted  to  statehood. 

1821  -Monroe  inaugurated  President  for  second  term. 
Missouri  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  slave  state. 

L822  The  National  Road,  built  across  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  from  Cumberland,  Md.t  to  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  and  eventually  extended  from  Wheeling 
to  Zanesville,  Columbus  and  Indianapolis,  and 
partially  across  the  State  of  Illinois. 

1823 — President  Monroe  in  message  to  Congress  de- 
clared the  United  States  resolved  not  to  meddle 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World  and  were  equally 
determined  that  they  should  not  meddle  with  the 
affairs  of  the  New.  This  was  known  as  the 
"  Monroe  Doctrine." 

1S24 — Organization  of  first  Sunday  School  Union  in 
America. 

1825 — John  Quincy  Adams  inaugurated  President, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice-President,  March  4. 
(Adams  was  the  nominee  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican or  early  Whig  party,  successors  to  the 
Federalists.) 

Completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  connecting  the 
Hudson  River  at  Troy  and  Albany,  with  Lake  Erie 
at  Buffalo. 

1826— The  first  American  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Temperance  formed  in  Boston. 
Kerosene  first  used  for  lighting. 

1827 — The  Maryland  Assembly  granted  a  charter  to 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  (the  first  passenger 
railroad  in  America)  and  which  is  still  operated 
under  the  original  charter. 

1828— On  July  4  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  the 
last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, performed  the  ceremony  of  breaking 
ground  for  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad.  Mr.  Carroll,  then  over  ninety 
years  of  age,  cast  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  with 
these  memorable  words:  "  I  consider  this  among 
the  most  important  acts  of  my  life,  second  only 
to  that  of  signing  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, if  second  even  to  that." 

Noah  Webster  published  the  first  English 
Dictionary. 

1829 — Andrew  Jackson  inaugurated  President,  and 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice-President,  March  4 
(nominees  of  the  Democratic  party). 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  completed  from 
Baltimore  to  Ellicott  City,  fifteen  miles.  The 
first  trains  were  hauled  by  relays  of  horses;  sail- 
cars  also  were  experimented  with. 

First  experiments  in  photography  by  Daguerre. 


1830 — The  first  American  locomotive,  invented  by 
Peter  Cooper,  made  a  successful  trip  with  one 
carload  of  passengers  from  Baltimore  to  Ellicott 
Mills,  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

1831 — Appearance  of  the  Liberator,  edited  by  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  which  started  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question  in  earnest. 

1832 — The  "Grasshopper"  type  of  locomotive,  in- 
vented by  Phineas  Davis,  was  introduced  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  A  great  improvement 
over  the  one  designed  by  Peter  Cooper,  both  of 
which  had  upright  boilers. 

Is33 — Jackson  inaugurated  President  for  second 
term  with  Martin  Van  Buren,  Vice-President. 

South  Carolina  Legislature  passed  the  "Nullifi- 
cation Act,"  refusing  to  obey  the  National  law 
imposing  duties  on  imported  goods. 

Fort  Dearborn  on  Lake  Michigan  established 
itself  as  an  incorporated  town,  under  the  name 
of  "Chicago"  with  about  600  inhabitants. 

The  New  York  Daily  Sun  appeared  as  the  first 
daily  paper  selling  for  one  cent. 

1834 — The  horse-power  reaper  was  invented  by  Cyrus 
McCormick. 

1835 — Hard  and  soft  coal  was  found  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  Pennsylvania. 

Indians,  headed  by  Black  Hawk,  alarmed  at  the 
growth  of  the  country,  attempted  to  prevent 
emigrants  from  taking  possession  of  public  lands 
in  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

1836 — Bank  of  the  United  States  discontinued. 

Introduction  of  the  Winans  "Mud-digger"  type 
of  locomotive  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
Designed  by  Ross  Winans.  The  first  of  the  class 
of  horizontal  boilers  now  universally  used. 

Arkansas  admitted  to  statehood. 

1837 — Martin  Van  Buren  inaugurated  President,  March 
4th;  A.  M.  Johnson,  Vice-President  (nominees 
of  the  Democratic  party). 

Great  panic  in  finance  throughout  the  country 
caused  by  wild  speculation. 

United  States  established  an  independent 
Treasury  at  Washington,  with  branches  in  the 
chief  cities  known  as  Sub-Treasuries. 

Michigan  admitted  to  statehood. 

1838 — First  English  steamships— the  "Serius"  and 
"Great  Western"  arrived  at  New  York. 

1839 — Wm.  F.  Harnden  started  the  first  American 
express  company  by  carrying  parcels  between 
Boston  and  New  York. 

Mormonism  formed  its  first  settlement  at 
Nauvoo,  111. 

First  successful  photographs  made. 

1840 — Line  of  steamships  established  between  Liver- 
pool and  Boston. 

Beginning  of  emigration  to  America. 

1841 — Wm.  Henry  Harrison  inaugurated  President; 
John  Tyler,  Vice-President  (nominees  of  the 
Whig  party,  which  evolved  into  the  Republican 
party  of  to-day).  President  Harrison  died  with- 
in a  month  after  his  inauguration,  and  Tyler, 
Vice-President,  became  President. 

1842 — The  boundary  between  Maine  and  Canada 
settled. 

John  C.  Fremont  starts  his  expedition  west- 
ward towards  the  Pacific. 
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1844 — Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse  sent  the  first  message 
by  telegraph — "What  hath  God  wrought" — from 
Baltimore  to  Washington  over  wires  strung  along 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

In  the  same  year,  Doctor  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  of 
Boston,  discovered  the  value  of  producing  arti- 
ficial sleep  by  the  breathing  of  ether. 
1845 — James  K.  Polk  inaugurated  President;  Geo.  M. 
Dallas,  Vice-President  (nominees  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party). 

Florida  and  Texas  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States  as  slave  states. 

Iowa  admitted  to  statehood. 
1846 — Dispute  with   Mexico   over  the   boundary  of 
Texas  ended  in  the  Mexican   War,  which   com- 
menced April  23  ami  formally  declared  May  13. 

Elias  Howe  invented  the  sewing  machine. 
1847 — United  States  troops  captured  the  City  of 
Mexico,  ending  the  war,  and  through  terms  of 
peace,  the  United  States  gained  the  territory  of 
California  and  New  Mexico  and  undisputed  pos- 
session of  Texas,  a  territory  in  all  of  nearly 
1,000,000  square  miles.  Congress  afterward 
allowed  Mexico  $15,000,000  for  the  captured 
territory  ami  assumed  debts  to  the  amount  of 
$3,000,000. 

Invention  of  the  Hoe  rotary  printing  press. 

Sleeping  cars  first  introduced. 
1848 — Discovery  of  gold  in  California. 

Mormons  emigrated  to  Utah. 

\\  isconsin  admitted  to  statehood. 
1849 — Zachary  Taylor  inaugurated  President;  Millard 
Fillmore,  Vice-President  (nominees  of  the  Whig 
party). 

Emigration  of  multitudes  to  California  on  ac- 
count of  the  "gold  fever." 
1850 — President  Taylor   died    July  9,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Vice-President  Millard  Fillmore. 

Passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  providing 
for  the  return  of  runaway  slaves  to  their  owners. 

The  "Camel  Back"  locomotive  introduced  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Designed  by 
Ross  Winans  and  used  continuously  until  1898. 
The  longest  record  of  service  of  any  locomotive. 

California  admitted  to  statehood. 
1851 — Beginning  of  the  "Underground  Railroad" 
whereby  runaway  slaves  were  secretly  helped  on 
from  place  to  place  until  they  reached  Canada. 
1852 — Congress  agitated  over  the  slavery  question, 
Charles  Sumner  representing  the  North,  and 
Jefferson  Davis  the  South. 

The  "  Hayes  Dutch  Wagon "  type  of  locomo- 
tive introduced  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
designed  exclusively  for  hauling  passenger  trains. 
1853 — Franklin  Pierce  inaugurated  President;  W'm.  R. 
King,  Vice-President  (nominees  of  the  Democrats). 

Boundary  between  United  States  and  Mexico 
finally  established  by  the  purchase  of  territory 
now  covered  bv  the  southern  portions  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  for  $10,000,000. 

Commodore  Perry  sailed  into  one  of  the  ports 
of  Japan  with  the  first  fleet  of  steamers  that  had 
ever  entered  a  harbor  of  that  island. 

The  first  World's  Fair  held  in  America  at 
Crystal  Palace  in  New  York  City. 

First  type-setting  machine  invented  by  W.  H. 
Mitchel. 

Completion  of  the  first  railroad  across  the 
Allegheny  Mountains — the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


1854 — First  pro-slavery  riots  in  Kansas,  where  John 
Brown  made  his  first  appearance  in  armed  re- 
sistance. 

1855 — Reign  of  terror  in  Kansas.  Fights  between  the 
"Abolitionists,"  and  "Free  State,"  or  "Slavery" 
men. 

185(1 — The  political  party,  which  opposed  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,  providing  for  the  separation  of 
Nebraska  into  two  parts,  north  and  south, 
leaving  it  optional  to  these  states  as  to 
whether  they  should  have  slave  labor  or  not, 
were  mostly  Whigs,  but  they  adopted  the  name 
of  Republicans,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
present  party  of  that  name. 

1857 — James  Buchanan  inaugurated  President  and 
John  C.  Breckenridge,  Vice-President  (nominees 
of  the  Democratic  party). 

Panic  and  failures  in  all  branches  of  business 
owing  to  overconfidence  gained  through  the  gold 
craze  in  California. 

Alaska  purchased  from  Russia  for  $7,000,000. 

Great  national  railway  celebration  in  Cincin- 
nati in  honor  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
for  connecting  the  East  with  the  West,  and  rev- 
olutionizing American  commerce. 

1858 — Discovery  of  silver  in  Nevada  and  Colorado. 
First  Atlantic  cable  laid  by  Cyrus  Field. 
Minnesota  admitted  to  statehood. 

1859 — Discovery  of  petroleum  in  Pennsylvania  near 
Titusville. 

John  Brown's  famous  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry  in 
August.  Brown,  after  stopping  all  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  trains  and  raiding  the  town,  fortified  him- 
self and  nine  men  in  the  engine  house  of  the 
United  States  Arsenal  alongside  the  B.  &  O. 
tracks,  holding  his  ground  against  several  com- 
panies of  soldiers  until  the  door  w:as  beaten 
down,  and  himself  wounded  and  taken  prisoner. 

Oregon  admitted  to  statehood. 

1861 — Abraham  Lincoln  inaugurated  President,  and 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice-President,  March  4,  the 
chosen  candidates  of  the  Republican  party. 

In  February,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Texas 
seceded.  Delegates  from  these  states  met  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  February  4,  and  formed 
a  government,  termed  "  The  Confederate  States 
of  America,"  and  elected  Jefferson  Davis  of 
Mississippi,  President,  and  Alexander  H.  Stevens 
of  Georgia,  Vice-President.  Later,  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
withdrew  from  the  Union  and  joined  the  Confed- 
erate States. 

Fort  Sumter  fired  upon,  April  12,  beginning 
the  war. 

President  Lincoln  issued  call  for  volunteers, 
April  15. 

April  18,  Confederates  seized  arsenal  at 
Harper's  Ferry. 

April  19,  Baltimore  riot.  The  Sixth  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  answering  the  president's  call, 
was  attacked  by  a  mob  in  passing  through 
Baltimore,  resulting  in  the  first  bloodshed  of  the 
war  (see  1898). 

Battle  of  Bull  Run. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  was  compelled  to 
play  a  memorable  part  in  the  great  struggle  from 
the  very  first.  The  soldiers  of  both  armies  fought 
for  possession  of  it  during  the  entire  four  years 
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of  the  war.  It  was  never  free  from  interruption, 
and  though  continually  guarded  by  the  Union 
forces,  portions  of  the  line  were  often  controlled 
by  the  Confederates. 

Kansas  admitted  to  statehood. 

1862 — Ericsson's  "Monitor"  in  its  fight  with  the 
"Merrimac"  revolutionized  the  construction  of 
war  vessels  throughout  the  world. 

Battles  of  South  Mountain  and  Harper's  Ferry. 

Battle  of  Antietam,  September  17. 

West  Virginia  admitted  to  statehood. 

1863 — President  Lincoln  issued  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, January  1. 

Battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  1,  2  and  3. 

Draft  riots  in  New  York  and  Morgan  Raid  on 
Washington,  July. 

Battle  of  Chickamauga,  September  19-20. 

The  "  Perkins,"  first  type  of  10-wheel  passenger 
locomotives,  built  by  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

1864 — Ulysses  S.  Grant  placed  in  command  of  the 
entire  Union  forces,  March  3. 

Battles  of  the  Wilderness. 

Early's  raid  on  Washington,  July. 

Sheridan's  raid  in  Shenandoah  Valley,  August. 

Sheridan's  ride,  September. 

Sherman's  march  on  Atlanta,  September  2. 

Farragut's  attack  on  Mobile,  August. 

Sherman's  march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah, 
November. 

Nevada  admitted  to  statehood. 

1865 — President  Lincoln  inaugurated  for  second 
term,  March  4,  with  Andrew  Johnson  as  Vice- 
President. 

Lee  surrendered  to  Grant,  April  9. 

President  Lincoln  assassinated,  April  14,  at 
Ford's  theatre  in  Washington. 

Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  took  oath  of 
office  as  President,  succeeding  Abraham  Lincoln. 

President  issued  proclamation  of  pardon  to  the 
people  of  the  seceded  states,  May  29. 

Congress  passed  thirteenth  amendment  to 
Constitution,  making  the  negro  free. 

Beginning  of  Salvation  Army  in  America. 

1866 — Passage  of  fourteenth  amendment  —  Civil 
Rights  bill — making  the  negro  a  citizen. 

Steamer  "Great  Eastern"  laid  cable  between 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

1867 — Congress  placed  southern  states  under  military 
government. 

Nebraska  admitted  to  statehood. 

1868 — Proclamation  of  President  granting  full  and 
unconditional  pardon  of  all  persons  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  war  against  the  Union. 

1869 — General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  inaugurated  President 
and  Schuyler  Colfax,  Vice-President,  March  4 
(nominees  of  Republican  party). 

Fifteenth  amendment  passed  granting  the 
negro  the  right  to  vote. 

Completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

1870 — Reconstruction  of  southern  states. 

Congress  established  the  Weather  Bureau. 
Specie  payment  resumed. 
Invention  of  Westinghouse  air  brake  for  rail- 
way trains. 

1871 — In  January  all  Confederate  states  were  repre- 
sented in  Congress. 

The  great  tire  of  Chicago;  loss  18,000  build- 
ings, value  $250,000,000. 


Forest  fires  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota. 

Treaty  of  Washington — Great  Britain  agreed 
to  pay  the  United  States  $15,500,000  for  damages 
done  by  the  "Alabama"  and  other  Confederate 
war  vessels  built  in  Great  Britain. 

1872— The  great  fire  of  Boston;  loss  $80,000,000. 
War  with  Sioux  Indians — Custer's  massacre. 

1873— From  1871  to  1873  over  20,000  miles  of  rail- 
ways were  built  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000,000. 
Great  business  panic,  caused  bv  failure  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Organization  of  W.  C.  T.  U. 

1874 — Natural  gas  discovered  in  Pennsylvania. 

1875 — Eads  jetties  built  at  New  Orleans. 
Colorado  admitted  to  statehood. 

1876 — Centennial  exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 
Great  improvement  in  electric  light. 
Telephone  first  exhibited. 
First  passenger  "mogul"  type  of  passenger 
locomotive  built  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

1877 — Rutherford  B.  Hayes  inaugurated  President, 
with  William  A.  Wheeler,  Vice-President  (nomi- 
nees of  Republican  party). 

Great  railroad  strikes. 

Phonograph  first  used. 

1880 — First  electric  road  built  at  Edison's  home, 
Menlo  park. 

Beginning  of  electric  street  railways. 

1881 — James  A.  Garfield  inaugurated  President  and 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  Vice-President,  March  4 
(candidates  of  Republican  party). 

President  Garfield  assassinated,  July  2d  and 
died  September  19th. 

Vice-President  Arthur  assumed  office  of  Presi- 
dent. 

First  Young  People's  Society,  Christian  En- 
deavor, organized. 

1882 — Greely  relief  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions. 
Great  floods  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

1883 — Completion  of  the  suspension  bridge  between 
New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

1884 — Heated  political  campaign. 

1885 — Grover  Cleveland  inaugurated  President  and 
Thos.  A.  Hendricks,  Vice-President  (nominees  of 
Democratic  party). 

1886 — Building  of    the    great    telescope    for    Lick 
Observatory,  the  largest  ever  made. 
Chicago  anarchist  riots. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  earthquake. 

1887 — Interstate  Commerce  Act  passed  by  Congress. 

1888 — Improvements  in  telephone  by  Bell  and  general 
use  commenced. 

1889 — Benjamin    Harrison    inaugurated     President, 

Levi   P.   Morton,   Vice-President   (nominees    of 

Republican  party). 

Opening  of  Oklahoma  to  settlers. 

Johnstown  flood,  May  31st. 

Montana,   North   Dakota,  South   Dakota   and 

Washington  admitted  to  statehood  in  November. 
United  States  Navy  reinforced  with  Chicago, 

Atlanta,  Boston  and  Yorktown,  the  first  of  the 
modern  type  of  war  vessels. 

North   and  South  Dakota   and    Washington    ad- 
mitted to  statehood. 
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1890— Idaho  and  Wyoming  admitted  to  statehood. 

1892 — Lieut.  Peary's  expedition  to  the  Arctic  regions. 

1893— Grover   Cleveland   inaugurated  President  for 
second  term,  with  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  as  Vice- 
President  (nominees  of  Democratic  party). 
World's   Fair  at  Chicago.     The  most  magnificent 
exhibition  ever  held  in  America. 

1894 — Utah  admitted  to  statehood. 

1895 — Establishment  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Electric 
Train  service  at  Baltimore.  The  electric  motors 
used  are  the  largest  and  most  powerful  in  the 
world. 

1896 — Roentgen  rays  discovered  to  penetrate  solids. 

1897 — William  McKinley  inaugurated  President,  and 
Garret  A.  Hobart,  Vice-President  (nominees  of 
Republican  party). 

Gold  discovered  in  the  Klondike,  Alaska. 
1898 — United  States  Battleship  "Maine"  blown   up 
in  Havana  harbor,  February  14. 

War  declared  with  Spain,  April  24. 

President's  call  for  volunteers.  The  Sixth 
Massachusetts  regiment  again  answered  the  call, 
and  again  marched  through  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
but  further  than  this  history  did  not  repeat.  The 
soldiers  were  given  a  most  wonderful  ovation  by 
the  citizens,  and  were  pelted  with  flowers,  and 
showered  with  kindness.  Their  reception  was 
telegraphed  over  the  world  and  was  accepted 
as  final  proof  that  all  sectional  difference  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  was  at  an  end. 

On  May  1,  Commodore  Dewey,  with  six  war- 
ships engaged  the  Spanish  fleet  of  eleven  warships 
in  Manila  harbor,  completely  annihilating  them. 
American  casualties  six  men  slightly  wounded; 
Spanish  casualties  700  killed  and  wounded. 


Battleship  Oregon  made  its  remarkable  trip 
from  San  Francisco  around  Cape  Horn  to  join 
the  Atlantic  Squadron. 

July  1 — Battle  of  San  Juan. 

July  3 — Commodore  Schley  in  charge  of  squa- 
dron patrolling  the  coast  of  Santiago  with  United 
States  Battleships  Oregon,  Brooklyn,  Iowa  and 
Texas  and  converted  yacht  Gloucester,  engage  1 
the  Spanish  fleet  of  four  battleships  and 
two  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  the  flower  of  their 
navy,  under  Admiral  Cervera,  completely  annihi- 
lating them,  with  a  loss  of  one  man  killed  and 
two  wounded  to  American  forces.  The  most 
brilliant  naval  battle  of  modern  types  of  warships 
of  the  century. 

Peace  protocol  with  Spain  signed  August  12. 

By  terms  of  peace  Porto  Rico  became  territory 
of  United  States;  the  Philippines  also,  on  pay- 
ment of  $20,000,000. 

1899 — International  Peace  Congress  at  the  Hague. 

Automobiles  propelled  by  steam  or  electricity 
suddenly  became  popular  in  France,  England  and 
America.  Although  "  steam  wagons  "  or  "horse- 
wagons"  had  made  their  appearance  early  in  the 
century,  and  had  been  improved  from  time  to 
time,  yet  they  were  not  generally  popular  until 
the  many  inventions  such  as  perfected  machinery, 
pneumatic  tires,  ball  bearings,  etc.,  made  them 
noiseless  and  comfortable. 

1900 — William  McKinley  elected  President  for  second 
term,  with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Vice-President 
(nominees  of  Republican  party). 

Hurricane  and  tidal  wave  at  Galveston,  Texas. 

Total  railway  mileage  in  the  United  States  at 
the  end  of  the  century,  210,906  miles. 

Total  population  United  States  76,000,000. 


THE    ROYAL    BLUELESS    DAYS. 

BY   W.   D.    NESBIT. 

THEY  sing  about  the  "  good  old  times," 
A  century  ago — 
They  tell  us  of  the  courtliness, 

The  frill  and  furbelow. 
They  sigh  for  all  the  "  good  old  times," 

But  I  prefer  the  new. 
They  didn't  ride,  in  times  of  old, 
Upon  the  Royal  Blue. 

Nay,  verily,  in  good  old  times, 

Those  of  the  bluest  blood, 
In  creaking  coaches  swayed  along, 

Entangled  in  the  mud, 
With  bump  and  rattle,  jump  and  jerk, 

The  miry  highway  through — 
Not  any  "  good  old  times  "  for  me — 

I  want  the  Royal  Blue. 

The  courtly  airs  were  very  nice, 

The  ruffles  and  the  lace 
Were  fair,  likewise  the  minuet, 

When  danced  with  sprightly  grace. 
The  powdered  hair,  the  swallowtail, 

The  silver  buckled  shoe 
Availed  them  not — they  could  not  ride 

Upon  the  Royal  Blue. 

They  sigh  for  all  the  "  good  old  times," 

And  for  the  good  old  ways. 
'Tis  very  good  to  sing  and  sigh 

About  those  "  good  old  days." 
But  I'd  not  have  that  charming  time, 

With  much  be-ribboned  queue, 
For  I'd  be  dead,  and  could  not  ride 

Tpon  the  Royal  Blue. 


FIRST  GIBRALTAR  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

BRIEF   HISTORY   OF   THE   EARLY   FORTS   ERECTED  ON   SITE    OF   PITTSBURG- MOMENTOUS 

CONFLICTS   RAGED. 

BY    REV.   A.    A.    LAMBING   IN    PITTSBURG    PRESS. 


MARSHAL  VON  MOLTKE  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  geography  is  three- 
fourths  of  a  military  campaign.  In 
this  particular  the  site  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg has  been  so  signally  favored  by  nature 
that  from  the  earliest  times  it  became 
known  as  "  the  Key  of  the  West." 

Long  before  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  colonial  traders  had  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  present  state  of  Ohio 
and  established  trading  posts.  The  Indians 
favored  them,  because  they  stood  in  need 
of  the  articles  the  traders  brought,  and 
could  not  procure  them  except  from  the 
east  of  the  mountains,  or  at  a  greater  ex- 
pense from  the  French  in  the  north.  They 
saw,  too,  as  well  as  the  palefaces,  that  it 
was  to  the  interest  of  both  parties  that  a 
fort  or  "strong  house"  should  be  built  at 
or  near  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  Rivers,  as  a  means  of  de- 
fense against  the  French,  who  claimed  all 
the  territory  west  of  "  the  Allegheny  hills." 
The  Indians  called  the  point  of  land  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers  "  Da-un-daga," 
which  in  the  Seneca  dialect  simply  means 
"  the  forks." 

The  first  definite  information  we  pos- 
sess of  the  wish  of  the  Indians  to  have  a 
fort  built  in  this  vicinity  is  in  November, 
1750,  when  they  told  the  half-breed  inter- 
preter, Andrew  Montour,  that  "  their  bro- 
thers, the  English,  ought  to  have  a  fort  on 
the  Ohio  River  to  secure  the  trade,  as  they 
expected  war  with  the  French  in  the 
spring."  In  May  of  the  next  year  they  de- 
livered a  speech  to  the  trader,  George 
Croghan,  in  which  they  reiterated  the  re- 
quest that  a  "strong  house"  should  be 
built. 

Soon  after  this  time  the  Ohio  Company 
began  to  look  after  its  interest  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ohio,  and  at  a  meeting 
held  by  a  committee  of  that  company  at 
Stratford,  Westmoreland  County,  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  1753,  it  was  "  Resolved 
that  'tis  absolutely  necessary  that  the  com- 
pany should  immediately  erect  a  fort  for 
security  and  protection  of  their  settlement, 


on  a  hill  just  below  Shurtees  (Chartiers) 
creek,  upon  the  southeast  side  of  the  River 
Ohio;  that  the  walls  of  the  said  fort  shall 
be  twelve  feet  high,  to  be  built  of  sawed  or 
hewn  logs,  and  to  enclose  a  piece  of  ground 
ninety  feet  square,  with  houses  in  the  mid- 
dle for  stores,  magazines,  etc.,  according 
to  a  plan  entered  on  the  company's  books." 
This  fortification  was  never  undertaken. 

In  November,  1753,  Lieut.  Gov.  Robert 
Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia — which  colony  then 
claimed  the  territory  at  the  head  of  the 
Ohio — realizing  the  imminent  danger  of  a 
French  attempt  at  occupation,  sent  the 
youthful  hero  of  the  world — George  Wash- 
ington— with  dispatches  to  ascertain  as 
far  as  possible  the  intentions  of  the 
French,  and  their  ability  to  carry  them  out. 
The  French  had  already  built  forts  at 
Presq'  Isle,  now  Erie  city;  Le  Beouf,  now 
Watertown,  Erie  County,  and  Machault, 
now  Franklin,  which  latter  the  Indians 
called  "In-un-ga,"  and  where  they  had  a 
village  named  Ganagarahara.  They  were 
preparing  to  occupy  the  entire  Allegheny 
and  Ohio  Valleys,  which  they  told  Washing- 
ton in  the  most  unmistakable  language 
they  would  do  in  the  spring. 

On  his  way  out  Washington  reached  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio  in  the  latter  part  of 
November  and  carefully  took  notes  of  the 
topography  of  the  place — the  first  ever 
taken;  and  also  of  the  ground  at  the  mouth 
of  Chartiers  creek  where  the  Ohio  Company 
had  thought  of  building  a  fort,  as  we  have 
seen.  He  pronounced  very  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  former.  Acting  upon  the 
information  Washington  had  received  Din- 
widdie sent  Captain  William  Trent,  early  in 
January,  1754,  to  throw  up  a  fortification 
at  the  works. 

The  small  body  of  men  did  not  reach 
the  spot  till  February  17,  1754 — the  birth- 
day of  Pittsburg.  John  Frazier,  the  pioneer 
Scotch  gunsmith,  whom  the  French  had 
driven  from  the  mouth  of  French  Creek 
in  1749,  and  who  had  settled  at  the  mouth 
of  Turtle  Creek,  was  named  lieutenant  of 
the  company  on  the  condition  that  he  would 
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not  be  required  to  visit  the  forks  more 
than  once  every  week,  or  as  often  as  he 
thought  necessary.  Work  was  begun  on 
the  fort  by  Ensign  Edward  Ward. 

Little  is  known  of  the  fort,  except  what 
is  contained  in  Ward's  deposition  taken 
less  than  a  month  after  its  surrender  to 
the  French.  Speaking  of  an  interview  he 
had  with  Frazier  at  his  home,  he  says  : 
"He  asked  his  lieutenant  (Frazier)  if  he 
would  come  down  to  the  fort,  to  which  he 
answered  he  had  a  shilling  to  lose  for  a 
pennv  he  should  gain  by  his  commission  at 
that  time.  *  *  *  That  he  (Ward)  thereupon 


before  the  French  appeared  to  him."  In 
its  incomplete  condition  the  fort  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  in  the  afternoon  of 
April  16,  1754. 

Frazier  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  the 
surrender,  because  he  accepted  the  position 
that  he  would  not  be  required  to  live  in 
the  fort.  He  was  tried,  however,  by  court- 
martial,  and  acquitted,  and  Washington 
recommended  him  for  promotion.  But  the 
same  Washington  had  a  far  different 
opinion  of  Captain  Trent.  He  wrote  to 
Governor  Dinwiddie  :  "Captain  Trent's 
behavior  has  been  very  tardy,  and  has  con- 


01  D    FORT   1'ITT. 
Tht-  Dotted  Lines  nt  the  Point  Show  Fort  Duquesne. 


answered  that  he  would  immediately  go 
himself  and  have  the  stockade  fort  built, 
and  that  he  would  hold  out  to  the  last 
extremity  before  it  should  be  said  that  the 
English  had  retreated  like  cowards  before 
the  French  forces  had  appeared;  and  that, 
knowing  the  bad  consequences  of  his  leav- 
ing as  the  rest  had  done,  would  give  the 
Indians  a  very  different  opinion  of  the 
English  ever  after.  He  further  said  he 
had  no  orders  from  either  the  captain  or 
the  lieutenant  how  to  proceed,  and  had 
the  last  gate  of  the  stockade  fort  erected 


vinced  the  world  of  what  they  before  sus- 
pected, his  great  timidity." 

When  the  French  took  possession  they 
built  a  fort  close  in  the  Point,  which  they 
named  Ft.  Duquesne,  in  honor  of  the 
Marquis  Duquesne,  governor-general  of 
Canada,  or  New  France,  as  it  was  then 
called.  Whether  this  was  merely  the  com- 
pletion of  the  English  fort  or  not  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  It  was  planned  by  M.  le 
Chevalier  de  Mercier,  a  captain  of  artillery. 

During  its  existence  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  it  was  the  central  point  in 
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the  world's  history.  It  was  completed 
early  in  June,  1754,  although  it  was  con- 
tinually strengthened  afterward.  Thomas 
Forbes,  who  visited  Ft.  Duquesne,  most 
probably  in  the  summer  of  1754,  writes: 
"At  our  arrival  at  Ft.  Duquesne  we  found 
the  garrison  busily  employed  in  completing 
the  fort  and  stockading  it  round  at  some 
distance  for  the  security  of  the  soldiers' 
barracks  (against  any  surprise),  which  are 
built  between  the  stockades  and  the  glacis 
of  the  fort.  Ft.  Duquesne  is  built  of  square 
logs,  transversely  placed,  as  is  frequent  in 
mill  dams,  and  the  interstices  filled  with 
earth;  the  length  of  these  logs  is  about 
sixteen  feet,  which  is  the  thickness  of  the 
rampart.  There  is  a  rampart  of  logs  and 
the  lengths  of  the  curtains  is  about  thirty 
feet,  and  the  demigorge  on  the  two  sides 
that  do  not  front  the  water  with  a  ditch 
about  twelve  feet  wide  and  very  deep,  be- 
cause there  being  no  covert  way,  the  mus- 
queteers  fire  from  thence,  having  a  glacis 
before  them." 

John  McKinney,  who  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  fort  in  the  fall  of  1756,  gives  this  fur- 
ther description  of  it:  "Ft.  Duquesne  is 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,  in  the  fork  between  that  river  and  the 
Ohio  (Allegheny).  It  is  four  square,  has 
bastions  at  each  corner;  it  is  about  50  yards 

long  and  about  40  yards  wide 

About  half  the  fort  is  made  of  square  logs, 
and  the  other  half,  next  the  water,  of  stock- 
ades; there  are  entrenchments  cast  up  all 
around  the  fort,  about  seven  feet  high, 
which  consist  of  stockades  driven  into  the 
ground  near  to  each  other,  and  wottled 
with  poles,  like  basket  work,  against  which 
the  ground  is  thrown  in  a  gradual  ascent; 
the  steep  part  is  next  to  the  fort,  and  has 
three  steps  all  along  the  entrenchment  for 
the  men  to  go  up  and  down  to  fire  at  an 
enemy;  these  entrenchments  are  about  four 
rods  from  the  fort  and  go  all  around,  as 
well  on  the  side  next  the  water  as  the  land; 
the  outside  of  the  entrenchment  next  the 
water  joins  to  the  water. 

"  The  fort  has  two  gates,  one  of  which 
opens  to  the  land  side,  and  the  other  to  the 
water  side,  where  the  magazine  is  built; 
that  to  the  land  side  is,  in  fact,  a  draw- 
bridge, which  in  daytime  serves  as  a  bridge 
for  the  people,  and  in  the  night  is  drawn  up 
by  iron  chains  and  levers.  .  .  .  The 
water  sometimes  rises  so  high  that  the 
whole  fort  is  surrounded  with  it,  so  that 
canoes  may   go  around   it.     .     .     .    The 


stockades  are  round  logs,  better  than  a  foot 
over,  and  about  11  or  12  feet  high;  the 
joints  are  secured  by  split  logs;  in  the 
stockades  are  loopholes,  so  as  to  fire  slanting 
toward  the  ground.  The  bastions  are  filled 
with  earth,  solid,  about  eight  feet  high ;  each 
bastion  has  four  carriage  guns,  about  four 
pounds;  no  swivels  nor  any  mortars.  .  .  . 
They  have  no  cannon  but  at  the  bastions. 
.  .  .  There  are  no  pickets  nor  palisades 
on  the  top  of  the  fort  to  defend  it  against 
scaling.  .  .  .  There  are  about  20  or  30 
ordinary  Indian  cabins  about  the  fort." 

When  the  English  took  possession  of 
the  ruins  November  25,  1758,  Captain  John 
Haslett  informs  us  that  the  army  under 
General  Forbes  "arrived  at  6  last  night, 
and  found  the  fort  in  a  great  measure  de- 
stroyed. There  are  two  forts,  about  20(> 
yards  distant;  the  one  small,  built  with  im- 
mense labor,  but  a  great  deal  of  strong- 
works  collected  into  very  little  room,  and 
stands  in  the  narrow  neck  of  land  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  'Tis  square, 
and  has  two  ravelings,  gabions  at  each  cor- 
ner, etc.  The  other  fort  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Allegheny  river  in  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  but  nothing  so  strong  as  the 
other;  several  of  the  outworks  are  lately 
begun  and  still  unfinished.  There  are,  I 
think,  30  stacks  of  chimneys  standing,  the 
houses  all  burnt  down." 

With  the  fall  of  Ft.  Duquesne  the  power 
of  the  French  in  the  valley  of  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Ohio  was  gone  forever.  But  it 
was  necessary  for  the  English  to  secure 
the  place  by  the  erection  of  a  permanent 
stronghold.  But  the  season  was  too  far 
advanced  for  this,  and  a  temporary  fort 
was  hastily  thrown  up,  where  a  force  of  a 
little  less  than  300  men  was  left  for  the 
winter  in  command  of  Col.  Hugh  Mercer. 
We  know  little  of  this  fort,  although  it 
gave  the  name  to  Pittsburg.  Says  Mr. 
Craig,  in  his  "History  of  Pittsburg:"  "We 
know  not  precisely  when  the  first  Ft.  Pitt 
was  completed,  but  it  was  probably  about 
the  first  of  January,  1759.  A  letter  of 
Colonel  Mercer,  dated  January  8,  1759, 
says:  '  This  garrison  now  consists  of  280 
men,  and  is  capable  of  some  defense,  the 
weather  being  extremely  severe.'  Another 
account  informs  us  that  '  a  small  square 
stockade,  with  a  bastion  at  each  angle,  was 
erected  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela, 
between  Liberty  and  West  Streets.'  " 

With  the  opening  of  spring  the  English 
turned  their  attention  to  the  forks  of  the 
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Ohio,  and  sent  out  a  strong  force  to  defend 
it  against  the  threatened  return  of  the 
French  from  Venango,  and  to  build  such  a 
fort  as  would  prove  a  defense  against  every 
enemy. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
there  was  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
officers  with  regard  to  the  best  site  for  the 
large  Ft.  Pitt.  Some  thought  that  it 
should  be  located  on  Ayers'  hill,  since 
known  as  Boyd's  hill,  and  near  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  Holy  Ghost  College;  and 
that  a  smaller  fort  should  be  built  on  the 
cliff  near  where  the  High  School  now  stands 
for  the  more  immediate  control  of  the 
Allegheny  River. 

It  was  built  by  General  John  Stanwix, 
and  the  following  account  of  it  will  doubt- 
less be  read  with  interest,  for  it  was  in 
every  truth,  as  it  was  often  called,  "  the 
key  of  the  west." 

"  We  cannot  fix  the  precise  date  of  the 
arrival  here  of  General  Stanwix,  but  it 
must  have  been  after  the  ninth  of  July, 
1759,  as  on  that  day  Colonel  Mercer  was 
the  commandant;  and  we  judge  from  the 
following  letter  that  it  must  have  been  be- 
fore the  first  of  September.  The  letter, 
which  is  dated  September  24,  1759,  says: 
'  It  is  now  near  a  month  since  the  army  has 
been  employed  in  erecting  a  most  formid- 
able fortification;  such  a  one  as  will  to  the 
last  posterity  secure  the  British  empire  on 
the  Ohio.'  " 

To  continue:  "On  the  other  three  sides 
the  earth  in  the  rampart  had  no  support, 
and,  of  course,  it  presented  a  more  inclined 
surface  to  the  enemy — one  which  could  be 
easily  ascended.  To  remedy  in  some  de- 
gree this  defect  in  the  work  a  line  of  pick- 
ets was  fixed  on  the  outside  of  the  foot  of 
the  slope  of  the  rampart.  Around  the 
whole  work  was  a  wide  ditch  which  would, 
of  course,  be  filled  with  water  when  the 
river  was  at  a  moderate  stage.  In  summer, 
however,  when  the  river  was  low,  the  ditch 
was  dry  and  perfectly  smooth,  so  that  the 
officers  and  men  had  a  ball  alley  in  the  ditch 
and  against  the  revertments.  The  ditch  ex- 
tended from  the  salient  of  the  north  bastion 
— that  is,  the  point  which  approached  near- 
est to  Marbury  (now  Third)  Street,  back  of 
the  south  end  of  Hoke's  Row — down  to  the 
Allegheny  where  Marbury  strikes  it.  An- 
other part  of  the  ditch  extended  to  the 
Monongahela,  a  little  west  of  West  Street, 
and  a  third  debouche  into  the  river  was 
made  just  above  the  end  of  Penn  Avenue." 


Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
fort  from  its  completion  till  the  spring  of 
1763,  when  the  Indians  formed  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  combinations  against  the 
colonial  forts  known  in  American  history — 
the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac — and  they  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  of  all  the  forts  only  three 
were  able  to  sustain  the  shock.  Ft.  Pitt 
was  one  of  these,  but  for  weeks  it  was  in 
imminent  danger,  and  we  can  only  conjec- 
ture what  its  fate  would  have  been  had  it 
not  been  for  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  by 
the  forces  under  Colonel  Henry  Boquet  at 
Bushy  Run,  August  5.  This  was,  perhaps, 
the  severest  blow  the  savages  had  ever 
received  on  the  American  continent,  and  it 
left  Ft.  Pitt  in  comparative  security  ever 
after. 

Boquet's  redoubt  was  built  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1764,  and  is  very  properly  styled 
"the  sole  existing  monument  of  the  British 
dominion."  It  is  perhaps  16  by  18  feet 
square,  is  two  stories  high,  the  first  of 
stone,  the  second  of  brick.  A  little  below 
the  ceiling  of  each  story  a  square  log  is 
placed  in  the  wall,  and  is  cut  with  loop- 
holes that  slope  a  little  downward,  for 
firing  at  the  enemy.  It  stood  outside  of 
both  Ft.  Duquesne  and  Ft.  Pitt.  It  was  in 
this  building  that  the  historian  of  Pitts- 
burg, Neville  B.  Craig,  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  1787. 

So  amicable  were  the  relations  between 
the  settlers  and  the  Indians  for  a  time  that 
Ft.  Pitt  was  permitted  to  fall  almost  into 
ruins,  and  in  October,  1772,  all  the  mov- 
able furniture  and  materials  were  sold  for 
the  merest  trifle,  although  the  buildings 
were  not  torn  down. 

Two  years  later  Lord  Dunmore,  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  set  his  pliant  and 
unscrupulous  tool,  Dr.  John  Connolly,  to 
occupy  the  fort — for  Virginia  then  claimed 
the  territory  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio — and 
its  name  was  changed  to  Ft.  Dunmore. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  Connolly  ruled  in  so 
tyrannical  a  manner  that  the  traders  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  incipient  town  and 
the  surrounding  country  were  sorely  per- 
plexed to  know  what  to  do.  In  the  straits 
in  which  they  found  themselves  a  project 
was  set  on  foot  to  build  a  town  in  the 
manor  of  Kittanning,  just  where  Ford  City 
now  stands,  and  another  plan  contemplated 
was  to  erect  a  stockade  around  the  town 
of  Pittsburg,  which  at  that  time  embraced 
the  part  of  the  present  city  bounded  by 
Water,  Market  and  Perry  Streets  and  Second 
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Avenue.  But  the  storm  blew  over,  and  the 
war  of  the  revolution  diverted  all  minds. 

During  that  eventful  period  Pittsburg 
was  more  than  ever  the  "Key  of  the  West," 
from  which  the  machinations  of  the  English 
at  Detroit,  working  on  the  Indians  in  Ohio, 
were  to  be  met  and  defeated.  But  toward 
the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  the 
fort  was  again  permitted  to  fall  into  ruin, 
so  that  when  General  William  Irvine  as- 
sumed command  in  September,  1781,  he 
wrote  to  Washington  that  the  fort  was  a 
heap  of  ruins. 

A  traveler  who  passed  through  Pitts- 
burg on  his  way  down  the  Ohio  in  the 
spring  of  1788,  informs  us  that  a  small 
garrison  was  at  that  time  kept  at  Ft.  Pitt. 
But  it  would  seem  to  have  been  in  a  very 
different  state  of  defense,  for  when  the  In- 
dians for  the  last  time  in  our  frontier  his- 
tory threatened  the  backwoods  three  years 
later,  General  Henry  R.  Knox,  secretary  of 
war,  wrote  to  Major  Isaac  Craig,  then  in 
command,  directing  him  to  build  a  block- 
house without  delay  for  the  defense  of  the 
town,  which  would  hardly  have  been  done 
had  Ft.  Pitt  been  in  a  condition  of  defense. 

Little  is  known  of  this  fort,  and  the 
part  it  played  is  almost  insignificant.  The 
secretary  of  war  in  his  letter  of  instructions 
to  Major  Craig,  under  date  of  December  16, 
1791,  writes:  "  I  request  you  immediately 
to  procure  materials  for  a  blockhouse  and 
picketed  fort,  to  be  erected  in  such  part  of 
Pittsburg  as  shall  be  the  best  position  to 
cover  the  town,  as  well  as  the  public  stores 
which  shall  be  forwarded  from  time  to 
time."    The  major  selected  the  spot  at  the 


intersection  of  Penn  Avenue  and  Tenth 
Street,  upon  which  he  proceeded  to  carry 
out  the  instructions  he  had  received,  and  on 
the  29th  of  the  same  December  he  wrote 
General  Knox:  "I  am  making  every  pos- 
sible exertion  for  the  erecting  of  a  work 
to  defend  this  town  and  the  public  stores. 
.  .  .  I  am  mounting  four  six-pounders 
on  ship  carriages  for  the  blockhouse." 
And  again,  under  date  of  May  18,  1792,  he 
writes :  "  Captain  Hughes  with  his  detach- 
ment has  occupied  the  barracks  in  the  new 
fort  since  the  1st  inst.  Two  of  the  six- 
pounders  are  very  well  mounted  in  the 
second  story  of  the  blockhouse.  The  others 
will  be  mounted  in  a  few  days.  The  work, 
if  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  name  Ft. 
Lafayette."  The  secretary  of  war  ap- 
proved of  the  same. 

General  Anthony  Wayne  arrived  soon 
after  with  his  forces  to  prepare  for  his  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  Indians  of 
the  west,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  the 
fort  till  the  end  of  November,  when  he 
went  into  winter  quarters  at  Legionville, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  near  the 
present  town  of  Economy.  The  last  record 
we  have  of  Ft.  Lafayette  is  found  in  an- 
other letter  of  Major  Craig  to  the  secretary 
of  war.  He  writes  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1792:  "This  morning  at  an  early 
hour  the  artillery,  infantry  and  rifle  corps, 
except  a  small  garrison  left  at  Ft.  Lafay- 
ette, embarked  and  descended  the  Ohio  to 
Legionville,"  etc. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  works, 
offensive  and  defensive,  of  "  The  Key  of  the 
West "  in  the  last  century. 
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FINEST   DAYLIGHT 

The  Imperial  Train  of  the  famous  Royal  Blue  Line  between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
Buffet  Cars,  and  unexcelled  Dining  and  Cafe  Car  service.     Table  d'hote  service  in  dining-room,  and  a  la  carte  in  cafe.     No  e 
It  leaves  New  York  City  daily  at  3.40  p.  m.,  arriving  Washington  8.40  p.  m.;  leaves  Washington  daily  at  3.00  p.  m.,  arriv 


Limited/' 


IN   IN  THE  WORLD. 

climax  of  modern  railway  ear  building,  this  train  is  composed  of  Combination  Day  Coach,  Pullman  Parlor  Cars,  Observation 
s  fare  on  this  train,  which  is  limited  in  its  equipment  and  will  receive  passengers  only  to  the  extent  of  its  seating  capacity. 
New  York  at  S.00  p.  m. 


THE  CENTER  OF  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 

TWELVE  DECADES. 


THE  following  interesting  table  shows 
the  westward  advance  of  the  center 
of  population  of  the  United  States 
for  the  past  120  years. 

A  singular  fact  is  observable,  i.  e.,  the 
westward  course  of  "  the  Empire  "  has  been 
along  the  route  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  were  no 
railroads  in  America.  At  that  time  the 
National  Road  extended  from  Frederick 
to  Cumberland,  across  the  mountains  to 
Wheeling  and  thence  westward  to  Colum- 
bus, 0.,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  was  the 
first  railroad,  was  begun  in  1828  at  Balti- 


more and  eventually  extended  westward 
through  Frederick  and  Cumberland,  thence 
across  the  mountains  to  Wheeling  (1853), 
thence  to  Cincinnati,  following  the  Old 
National  Road.  This  was  the  natural  gate- 
way to  the  West,  and  consequently,  this 
portion  of  the  country  became  more  thickly 
settled  than  the  portions  north  or  south  of 
the  road;  and  as  they  gradually  developed, 
"  the  great  highway,"  as  it  was  then  known, 
increased  its  population  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  present 
ratio  of  increase  in  population  of  the  states 
will  never  vary  to  such  an  extent  as  to  take 
the  center  of  population  far  away  from  its 
present  course. 
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A    HUNDRED    YEARS    OF    WASHINGTON,    D.  C. 


ON  Wednesday,  December  12,  1900,  the 
City  of  Washington  celebrated  its 
100th  anniversary  as  Capital  of  the 
United  States.  In  honor  of  the  event  the 
President  of  the  United  States  gave  a 
reception  to  the  Governors  of  all  the  states, 
and  commemorative  exercises  were  held 
jointly  by  both  houses  of  Congress  in  the 
hall  of  the  Representatives,  after  a  grand 
military  and  naval  parade. 

A  complete  historical  sketch  of  the 
founding  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  building  of  Washington  City  may  be 
found  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Eeview  of  Reviews,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Al- 
bert Shaw,  of  which  the  following  is  part : 

George  Washington  was  first  inaugu- 
rated where  the  subtreasury  now  stands  in 
Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  and  subse- 
quently the  federal  government  held  forth 
in  Philadelphia.  But  even  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Confederation  it  was  felt 
that  local  influences  should  be  avoided,  and 
that  it  would  be  well  on  many  accounts  to 
remove  the  federal  offices  and  legislative 
halls  to  a  separate  district,  with  a  capital 
«ity  of  new  creation.  The  subject  had 
much  discussion  in  1783,  as  a  result  of 
insults  offered  to  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
by  Revolutionary  soldiers  who  became  muti- 
nous in  their  demands  for  pay.  At  that 
time  Elbridge  Gerry  proposed  two  federal 
districts,  one  on  the  Delaware  and  the 
other  on  the  Potomac,  with  the  idea  of 
alternating  between  them.  His  plan  was 
actually  adopted  by  Congress,  though  soon 
afterwards  repealed. 

The  final  decision  to  have  a  separate 
national  capital  was  made  in  the  convention 
that  drafted  the  federal  Constitution  in 
1787.  The  ratification  of  this  Constitution 
by  the  States  carried  with  it  an  authority 
vested  in  Congress  "  to  exercise  legislation 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district 
■(not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by 


cession  of  particular  states  and  the  accept- 
ance of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States."  This  was 
in  form  permissive  rather  than  mandatory; 
but  the  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject was  well  shown  by  the  promptness 
with  which,  in  the  very  first  session  of  the 
first  Congress  elected  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  subject  was  taken  up  and  thor- 
oughly discussed. 

At  length,  by  the  act  of  July  16,  1790, 
it  was  provided  that  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment should  be  and  remain  in  Philadelphia 
from  December,  1790,  to  December,  1800, 
when  it  should  be  removed  "  to  a  district 
and  territory  not  exceeding  ten  miles 
square,  located  on  the  river  Potomac,  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  eastern  branch 
and  the  Conogocheague."  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  fix  the  precise  location 
and  do  the  needful  bargaining.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  all  the  important 
decisions  were  made  by  President  Washing- 
ton himself,  who  directed  with  great  inter- 
est and  zeal  the  negotiations  for  purchasing 
the  land  and  making  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements. 

In  those  days,  before  railroads  were 
built,  and  when  interior  means  of  communi- 
cation were  difficult,  it  was  obviously  de- 
sirable to  fix  a  location  which  should  be  at 
once  upon  navigable  water  and  yet  as  far 
inland  as  conditions  would  permit.  The 
place  chosen  for  the  new  city  was  at  the 
head  of  tide-water  on  the  Potomac,  thus 
giving  access  for  large  ships  to  the  sea, 
with  opportunity  for  a  navy  yard,  yet  easily 
defensible  against  foreign  navies  by  virtue 
of  a  hundred  miles  or  more  of  winding 
river  between  the  federal  district  and  the 
sea.  The  situation  was  one  both  familiar 
and  dear  to  the  Father  of  his  Country;  for 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  district  as 
originally  laid  out  was  only  about  six  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  Washington's  home  in 
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Mount  Vernon,  while  the  town  of  Alexan- 
dria, where  Washington  attended  church, 
and  which  was  the  principal  trading  point 
for  Mount  Vernon  and  the  other  neighbor- 
ing plantations,  fell  inside  the  federal  dis- 
trict lines. 

By  the  proclamation  of  March  30, 1791, 
President  Washington  declared  that  the 
district  had  been  finally  located  and  se- 
cured. It  was  on  both  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac River — about  two-thirds  on  the  Mary- 
land side  and  the  other  third  on  the  Virginia 
side — and  contained  a  hundred  square  miles. 
In  shape  it  was  a  perfect  square,  so  situ- 
ated that  its  four  corners  pointed  north, 
south,  east  and  west.  On  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  Potomac,  towards  the  north- 
west boundary  of  the  district,  was  George- 
town, founded  by  the  grandfather  of  Daniel 
Boone;  and  on  the  Virginia  side,  at  the  ex- 
treme south  angle,  was  the  town  of  Alexan- 
dria. Each  town  at  that  time  had  several 
thousand  inhabitants.  With  modern  means 
of  transit  Georgetown  and  Alexandria  seem 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  heart  of  the 
capital  city.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  most  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
rough  hill  and  vale,  woodland  and  marsh, 
when  Maryland  and  Virginia  made  the  ces- 
sion, and  that  Georgetown  was  about  five 
miles  in  one  direction  and  Alexandria  about 
six  miles  in  the  other  from  the  hill  chosen 
by  the  engineers  as  the  spot  upon  which  to 
locate  the  national  capitol. 

Work  was  begun  under  difficulties,  with 
varied  and  flagging  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  sitting  at  Philadelphia.  But 
Maryland  and  Virginia  lent  their  credit, 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  White 
House  was  built  as  the  home  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  a  wing  of  the  capitol  was  con- 
structed for  the  use  of  Congress.  Wash- 
ington, from  his  nearby  home  at  Mount 
Vernon,  was  able  to  witness  the  progress 
of  the  work.  He  had  participated  in  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  and  Congressional  Halls,  but 
he  did  not  survive  to  participate  in  the  cer- 
emonial proceedings  which  took  place  when 
President  John  Adams  and  his  cabinet 
drove  across  country  from  Philadelphia, 
arriving  in  Washington  in  the  autumn  of 
the  year  1800.  He  had  died  at  Mi  unit 
Vernon  on  December  14,  1799. 

A  brief  special  session  of  Congress  was 
held  at  Washington  in  November,  1800, 
followed  by  the  regular  session  in  December. 
There  are  plenty  of  records  describing  the 


straggling  village  in  the  woods,  as  Wash- 
ington was  in  its  opening  years;  and  there 
was,  of  course,  the  usual  percentage  of 
shortsighted  people  who  could  only  see  the 
inconvenience  of  it  all,  and  who  thought  it 
folly  to  have  abandoned  the  comfortable 
conditions  of  life  in  Philadelphia  and  gone 
to  the  backwoods.  But  with  Washington 
and  his  contemporaries,  large  and  per- 
manent considerations  generally  prevailed 
over  those  that  were  merely  temporary. 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the 
federal  district  was  chosen  and  the  lines  of 
the  new  capital  city  laid  down  while  Wash- 
ington was  president,  and  while  American 
public  men  were  gifted  with  the  sense  of 
historic  vision  and  proportion.  A  genera- 
tion or  two  later,  everything  would  have 
been  done  on  a  mean  scale  and  in  a  short- 
sighted manner.  This  is  illustrated  by 
what  actually  happened  in  1846.  There 
arose  a  movement  to  secure  the  recession 
back  to  Virginia  of  that  part  of  the  federal 
district  on  the  west  side  of  the  Potomac. 
Because  it  was  not  needed  for  federal  pur- 
poses in  the  illustrious  year  of  our  Lord 
1846,  it  seemed  wholly  impossible  for  the 
people  then  in  control  of  our  destinies  to 
rise  to  the  conception  that  it  might  be 
needed  at  some  future  time.  The  question 
was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  district. 

Nine  hundred  and  eighty-five  people 
went  to  the  polls,  222  of  them  to  sustain 
the  views  of  George  Washington  and  show 
their  faith  in  the  future,  and  763  of  them 
to  vote  that  they  preferred  to  be  citizens 
of  Alexandria  County,  Virginia,  rather 
than  of  the  federal  District  of  Columbia. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  not  so  strange  that  the 
inhabitants  should  have  voted  in  that 
way  as  that  Congress  should  have  been 
so  petty  and  supine  as  to  have  mutilated  a 
federal  possession  that  Washington  and  his 
colleagues  had  secured  with  such  painstak- 
ing, and  with  such  noble  faith  in  the  future 
both  of  the  country  and  of  its  capital  city. 
Naturally  enough,  some  of  the  citizens  of 
Alexandria  were  ambitious  to  participate 
in  Virginia  politics.  The  country  had 
passed  through  a  very  exciting  campaign 
when  William  Henry  Harrison  was  elected 
in  1840,  and  a  still  more  exciting  one  when 
James  K.  Polk  defeated  Henry  Clay  in  1844. 
Doubtless  the  men  of  Alexandria  disliked 
the  political  limitations  under  which  they 
had  no  direct  part  in  the  political  activities 
of  that  boisterous  period. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  up  to  the  present 
moment  the  development  of  the  city  of 
Washington  has  been  greatly  hampered  by 
the  loss  of  Alexandria  County.  But  the 
time  will  come  when  it  will  be  perceived 
that  President  James  K.  I 'oik,  who  issued 
the  proclamation  of  transfer  on  September 
7,  184(1,  ought  to  have  vetoed  the  whole 
proceeding.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment maintains  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
river  the  military  post  of  Fort  Myer  and 
the  great  national  cemetery  at  Arlington. 
The  rapid  growth  of  public  institutions  in 
and  about  Washington,  together  with  that 
of  population,  will  soon  make  it  evident 
that  the  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  ought  to  be  controlled  and  developed, 
as  respects  its  street  system  and  its  various 
appointments,  by  the  same  enlightened  and 
generous  authority  that  has  beautified  what 
remains  of  the  federal  district,  and  made 
it  a  source  of  pleasure  and  pride  to  the 
whole  nation. 

The  new  city  was  fortunate  both  in  its 
engineers  and  in  its  architects.  Major 
Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant,  a  French  engineer 
who  had  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
had  most  to  do  with  laying  down  the 
ground-plan  of  the  new  city,  his  system 
being  very  similar  in  principle  to  that 
which  was  worked  out  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Paris.  It  superimposes  upon  the 
ordinary  rectangular  network  of  streets  a 
series  of  great  radial  avenues,  cutting 
diagonally  across  the  checkerboard  system. 
and  converging  at  a  series  of  focal  points. 

While  this  system,  as  applied  at  Wash- 
ington, possessed  symmetry  in  a  very  high 
degree,  it  had  to  recognize  for  practical 
purposes  the  natural  conditions  of  topo- 
graphy. Two  highly  important  points 
were  fixed  at  the  beginning,  and  so  wisely 
were  they  chosen  that  there  can  never  be 
any  occasion  for  regret.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  was  the  site  chosen  for 
the  great  building  that  we  call  the  Capitol. 
A  rather  curious  coincidence  seems  to  have 
authenticity.  It  is  recorded  that  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  whose  name  was  Pope, 
about  the  year  1660,  acquired  an  estate, 
including  what  is  now  Capitol  Hill,  and  it 
pleased  his  fancy,  his  name  being  what  it 
was,  to  call  his  estate  Rome,  and  to  sign 
himself  "Pope  of  Rome."  A  little  stream 
near  by  was  designated  the  "Tiber,"  while 
the  exact  spot  where  the  Capitol  stands 
today  was  christened  by  him  "Capitoline 
Hill."     All  this  was  nearlv  a  hundred  and 


fifty  years  before  the  arrival  of  Congress, 
just  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  other  chief  point  originally  fixed  as 
an  important  focus  was  the  White  House, 
with  its  symmetrically  disposed  environs. 
The  distance  between  these  two  points — 
each  of  which  was  chosen  for  topograph- 
ical reasons — is  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Through  the  dense  undergrowth  of  the 
swamp  land  that  intervened  was  blazed  out 
what  is  now  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington's finest  thoroughfare,  one  of  the 
world's  great  streets. 

Where  large  projects  are  concerned 
that  involve  future  generations,  there  is 
nothing  that  so  certainly  wins  the  esteem 
of  posterity  as  broad  plans  that  consider 
future  needs.  Some  things  in  the  way  of 
reservations  of  ground  for  additional  public 
buildings  might  have  been  done  in  the  early 
days  that  were  overlooked.  But  no  fatal 
mistakes  were  made,  and  Washington  has 
suffered  more  in  those  regards  from  the 
shortsightedness  of  men  like  James  K. 
Polk  and  his  contemporaries  than  from  any 
negligence  or  error  on  the  part  of  the  men 
who  first  staked  out  the  new  city  in  the 
woods  and  swamps.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
intention  in  this  article  to  present  in  detail 
either  the  historical  development  of  Wash- 
ington as  a  city  or  to  set  forth  its  present 
appointments,  embellishments  and  attrac- 
tions. It  has  become  the  mecca  of  all 
good  Americans,  and  the  just  object  of 
their  pride.  It  represents  great  beauty,  at 
a  very  reasonable  cost,  in  its  monuments  of 
architecture  and  its  ever  increasing  treas- 
ures of  statuary  and  art.  It  grows  more 
attractive  every  year  in  its  parks,  gardens, 
shady  streets  and  open  spaces,  and  in  the 
delightful  exhibition  it  presents  of  Ameri- 
can taste  and  progress  in  domestic  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Capitol  building  continues  to  hold 
its  pre-eminence  as  by  far  the  noblest  and 
stateliest  structure  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, if  not  in  the  entire  world.  It  has 
been  built  piecemeal,  yet  with  constant 
gain  rather  than  loss  of  symmetry  and 
dignity.  As  we  now  celebrate  a  hundred 
years  of  its  occupancy,  it  is  agreeable  to 
remember  that  the  two  little  detached  wings 
of  very  modest  size  shown  in  one  of  our 
illustrations  (which  answered  early  in  the 
century,  the  one  on  the  right  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  one  on  the  left 
for  the  Senate)  still  exist,  the  old  Virginia 
sandstone  of  their  walls  being  covered  with 
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white  paint  to  match  the  Massachusetts 
marble  of  which  the  vast  wings  now  occu- 
pied by  Congress  were  afterward  built. 
The  plans  were  by  Stephen  Hallet,  a  famous 
student  of  the  more  famous  architect,  Nash, 
who  developed  them  from  sketches  and 
designs  by  Dr.  Thornton,  then  in  charge  of 
the  Patent  Office.  Our  illustration,  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made,  shows 
the  Capitol,  not  as  it  was  in  1800,  but  as  it 
was  in  1811.  When  Congress  took  pos- 
session only  the  northern  portion  of  these 
two  wings — the  one  now  occupied  by  the 
Supreme  Court — was  ready.  The  other 
wing,  designed  for  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, was  finished  in  1811;  and  a  wooden 
passageway  was  built  to  connect  the  two 
across  the  space  that  forms  the  basement 
of  what  is  now  the  rotunda. 

Such  was  the  building  prior  to  the  War 
of  1812 ;  and  it  had  cost  altogether  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
British  burned  it  in  1814,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  destroyed  other  buildings  in 
Washington;  but  the  heavy  walls  survived, 
and  $500,000  was  promptly  borrowed  by 
the  Government  to  put  the  building  in 
repair.  In  1818  the  central  structure  was 
begun  which  fills  the  space  between  the  two 
wings  already  described,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1827,  with  a  low  wooden  dome 
covering  the  rotunda.  In  1851,  in  connec- 
tion with  some  repairs  required  on  account 
of  a  fire  in  the  library,  the  corner-stones 
were  laid  of  the  two  great  wings  now 
occupied  by  the  houses  of  Congress;  and 
these  were  practically  completed  when  Lin- 
coln was  elected  President  in  1860.  The 
famous  iron  dome  that  now  surmounts  the 
rotunda  and  gives  character  to  the  Capitol 
as  an  architectural  whole,  was  begun  in 
185G  and  completed  in  1865.     The  entire 


length  of  the  Capitol  building  is  a  little 
more  than  750  feet,  and  its  greatest  width 
is  about  350  feet.  The  top  of  the  dome  is 
about  287  feet  above  the  base-line  of  the 
east  front.  The  total  cost  of  the  building 
has  been  about  $15,000,000.  The  latest 
important  improvement  has  been  the  con- 
struction of  a  great  monumental  staircase 
as  the  main  approach  on  the  west  side, 
with  successive  terraces  of  white  marble. 
The  building  has  a  growing  wealth  of  art 
in  its  statues  of  public  men,  its  paintings  in 
illustration  of  American  history  or  scenery, 
and  many  other  accessories  of  an  architec- 
tural, artistic  and  historical  character. 

It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  this  great 
building  in  itself  enshrines  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  federal  district,  and  that  it  has 
been  feasible  to  enlarge  it,  from  time  to 
time,  rather  than  to  demolish  and  super- 
sede. Our  more  usual  American  plan  is  to 
tear  down  the  old  and  build  anew. 

The  Executive  Mansion,  commonly  known 
as  the  White  House,  is  another  building,  in 
use  for  a  full  century,  that  is  to  be  kept 
and  added  to  without  detriment  to  its- 
charms,  but  with  enhancement  of  its  beauty 
as  well  as  its  utility.  It  was  an  admirable 
piece  of  architecture  of  the  Georgian  or 
Colonial  type,  and  eminently  creditable  to 
the  men  of  Washington's  day.  It  has 
happily  escaped  the  ruthless  hand  of  suc- 
ceeding periods  of  monstrously  bad  taste 
in  American  architecture;  and  now  we 
have  come  back  again  to  the  point  where 
we  are  able  to  appreciate  its  quiet  dignity 
and  charm.  Much  talk  of  its  enlargement 
has  now  resulted  in  definite  steps,  an 
appropriation  having  been  made  by  Con- 
gress. More  space  for  the  President's 
executive  offices,  as  well  as  for  his  private 
uses,  is  imperatively  needed. 
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THE    BOY. 


W.  H.  PIERCE,  IN   CHICAGO  TIMES-HERALD. 

WOULDN'T  be  a  single  thing  on  earth 

Except  a  boy  ; 
And  it's  just  an  accident  of  birth 

That  I'm  a  boy  ; 
And,  goodness  gracious  !     When  I  stop  and  think 
That  I  once  trembled  on  the  very  brink 
Of  making  my  appearance  here  a  girl 
It  fairly  makes  my  ears  and  eyebrows  curl — 

But  I'm  a  boy. 

Just  think  of  all  the  jolly  fun  there  is 

When  you're  a  boy  ! 
I  tell  you,  you're  just  full  of  business 

When  you're  a  boy. 
There's  fires  to  build  in  all  the  vacant  lots, 
i  lo  swimmin',  tie  the  fellers'  clothes  in  knots, 
Tie  tin  cans  on  the  tails  of  dogs — why,  gee ! 
The  days  ain't  half  as  long  as  they  should  be 

When  you're  a  boy. 

There's  lots  of  foolish  things  that  make  you  tired 

When  you're  a  boy  ; 
There's  heaps  of  grouchy  men  that  can't  be  hired 

To  like  a  boy  ; 
There's  wood  to  chop  at  home,  and  coal  to  bring, 
And  "Here,  do  this — do  that — the  other  thing!" 
And,  worse  than  all,  there's  girls — oh,  holy  smoke! 
Are  they  a  crime,  or  are  they  just  a  joke 

Upon  a  boy? 

And  then,  there's  always  somebody  to  jaw, 

When  you're  a  boy — 
Somebody  always  laying  down  the  law 

To  every  boy; 
"  Pick  up  your  coat;  see  where  you've  put  your  hat; 
Don't  stone  the  dog;  don't  tease  the  poor  old  cat; 
Don't  race  around  the  house" — why,  suff'rin  Moses! 
The  only  time  you  have  to  practice  things  like  those  is 

When  you're  a  boy! 

And  yet,  I  don't  believe  I'd  change  a  thing 

For  any  boy; 
You've  got  to  laugh,  to  cry,  to  work,  to  sing, 

To  be  a  boy; 
With  all  his  thoughtless  noise  and  careless  play, 
With  all  his  heartfelt  trials  day  by  day, 
With  all  his  boyish  hopes  and  all  his  fears, 
I'd  like  to  live  on  earth  a  thousand  years, 

And  be  a  boy. 
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THE  FOUR  GUESTS. 

"JOSH   WINK,"   IN   BALTIMORE   AMERICAN. 

KNOCK  at  the  door— but  he 

Was  dreaming  a  dream  of  fame; 
And  the  one  who  knocked  drew  softly  back, 

And  never  again  he  came. 
A  knock  at  the  door — as  soft — 

As  soft — as  shy — as  a  dove. 
But  the  dreamer  dreamed  till  the  guest  was  gone — 

And  the  guest  was  Love. 

A  knock  at  the  door  — again 

The  dreamer  dreamed  away 
Unheeding — deaf  to  the  gentle  call 

Of  the  one  who  came  that  day. 
A  knock  at  the  door — no  more 

The  guest  to  that  door  came. 
Yet  the  dreamer  dreamed  of  the  one  who  called — 

For  the  guest  was  Fame 

A  knock  at  the  door — but  still 

He  gave  it  no  reply; 
And  the  waiting  guest  gave  a  cheery  hail 

Ere  he  slowly  wandered  by. 
A  knock  at  the  door — in  dreams 

The  dreamer  fain  would  grope, 
Till  the  guest  stole  on,  with  a  humbled  sigh — 

And  the  guest  was  Hope. 

A  knock  at  the  door — 'twas  loud, 

With  might  in  every  stroke; 
And  the  dreamer  stopped  in  his  dreaming  thought, 

And  suddenly  awoke. 
A  knock  at  the  door — he  ran 

With  the  swiftness  of  a  breath; 
And  the  door  swung  wide,  and  the  guest  came  in — 

And  the  guest  was  Death. 


<STUB  ENDS 
OF  THOUGHT 


By  ARTHUR.  G.LtWIS 


WHILE  slumming  after  features  in 
human  nature  foreign  to  the 
ethics  of  so-called  polite  society, 
I  frequently  bite  off  more  than  I  can 
intelligently  masticate. 

Living  down  a  past  is  generally  a 
more  difficult  task  than  the  building  up 
of  a  future. 

When  dogs  bark,  as  a  rule,  none  but 
dogs  howl  in  answer. 

There  is  no  nature  so  degenerate  but 
what  suffers  occasionally  from  spasmodic- 
sensations  of  remorse. 

I  once  found  a  woman  weeping  over 
the  jewels  for  wThich  she  had  sold  her 
love,  and  a  child  crying  over  a  toy  it  had 
broken. 

Honesty  is  only  thoroughly  tested 
when  we  are  constrained  from  taking 
something  we  really  desire,  which  is  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  discovery  or 
punishment. 


Some  may  think  they  understand 
women  as  a  class,  but  none  can  compre- 
hend mothers  in  their  almost  divine  sphere. 

"  All  the  world  loves  a  lover,"  except 
when  there  are  two  in  the  same  pasture. 

Self-conceit  can  only,  in  equity,  be 
measured  by  ourselves;  no  others  know 
the  sting  of  self-contempt  that  often 
lies  beneath  our  surface  egotism. 

Many  who  laugh  in  the  fever  and 
glare  of  artificial  light,  weep  disconsolate 
and  alone  in  the  darkness  of  afterward. 

There  isadisposition  in  human  nature 
to  readily  accept  as  truth  the  basest  lie, 
if  relative  to  a  fault  contained  in  our 
own  calendar  of  misdeeds. 

If  my  life  has  been  of  any  moral 
worth  at  all,  the  touch  of  a  woman's 
hand  fashioned  the  virtue. 

Someone  has  asked  me  to  define  the 
difference  between  friendship  and  love. 
The  former  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  powder 
behind  the  bullet  of  the  latter. 


ONE  FACE. 


BY    ARTHUR   G.    LEWIS. 


ONE  face  above  all  others  shines; 
One  soul  breathes  separate  apart, 
One  gentle  influence  reigns  supreme 
Queen  of  my  love-torn  heart. 
And  through  the  darkness  of  my  doubts 

A  star  of  hope  appears, 
Leading  the  way  to  faith  again, 
Through  a  labyrinth  of  fears. 

No  Christ- touched  theory  comfort  brings; 

Nothing  of  a  theme  divine, 
Simply  a  love-tried  human  thing 

1 'roved  by  the  test  of  time. 
A  woman's  abiding  golden  faith, 

Free  from  the  world's  alloys, 
Standing  bravely  face  to  face 

With  a  love  that  naught  destroys. 
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EAST  AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No  504 

DAILY 


NO.  526 
EXCEPT 


NO- 522 
NOAY 


No.  528 
EX.  SUN. 
B   HOUR 


NO.  508 

DAILY 


NO.  502 
DAILY 


NO.  524 
"ROYAL 

LIMITED" 


NO.  536 

EX.  SUN 


NO.  506 
DAILY 


NO.  5  16 
DAILY 


No. 546 
DAILY 


No.  512 

DAILY 


Lv.  WASHINGTON 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  ST*.  - 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.ROYALSTA. 

AR.  PHILADELPHIA — 

Ar.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET. 
AR.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER. 


7.05 

7.65 

8.00 

10.  16 

12.36 

12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.46 


9.00 
9.62 
9.57 
12.1  I 
2.30 
2.36 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.63 
3.00 
3.06 


NOON 

12.10 
1.00 
1.05 
3.09 
5.36 
6.40 

PM 


I  .  10 
2.16 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 


3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
6.6  I 
8.00 
8.05 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.35 


6.06 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.60 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

5.62 


2.35 
3.27 
3.32 
6.35 
8.07 
8.10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No. 517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO.  SOI 
DAILY 


NO.  527 

DAILY 
S   HOUR 


NO  535 
EX.  SUN. 
0  HOUR 


NO.  507 
DAILY 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
0  HOUR 


NO    525 
DAILY 


No.  503 
DAILY 


No.  5  15 
DAILY 


LV.    NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 
AR.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
Ar.  WASHINGTON 


4.30 
7.30 
9.3  I 
9.35 
10.35 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.45 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
6.06 
5.  10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


PM 

3.35 
3.40 
6.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.66 
6.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


6.56 
7.00 
9.40 
I  1.46 
I  1.60 
12.60 


NIOHT 

12.10 
12.16 
3.36 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WESTWARD 

No     1 
LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  1  1 

PITTSBURG 
LIMITED 

No    47 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

LV.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 
LV.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

9.65  w 
10.00  w 
1  2.20  PJi 
2.26  pm 
2.40  pji 
3.45  PJi 

1.25  pm 
1  .30  pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.00  pm 
8.06  pm 

1  .25  PM 

1  .30pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.20  pm 
8.30  pm 
6.  IOw 
I0.45W 

6.65  pji 
7.00  pji 
9.40  pm 
1  1 .46  PM 
I2.00NT 
I.IOW 

12.  I0NT 
1  2.1  6  w 
3.35  w 
8.60U 
9.00  w 
10.06  m 

6.66  pji 
7.00  pm 
9.40  pji 
1  1 .46  PJI 
12.00  NT 
1.00  w 
8.66  w 

4.30m 
7.30m 
9.3  1  w 
9.40  w 
I0.60W 
7.30  pji 



LV.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATI0N-- 
LV.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 

8.25  ilm 
1  1  .50w 

4.00  PM 

6.65  pm 
8.00  w 
1  1.46  w 
1  I.52W 
6.55  pji 
5.60  PM 
10.50pm 
IO.OOw 

9. 1  5  pji 

7.23W 
6.48  pm 
10.35pm 
9.30  pm 
7.36  m 
6.25  w 
8.40  w 
7.35  pm 

9.00W 

I2.00NN 
2.06m 
6.50  w 
7. IOw 

12.40  pm 
5.60  pm 

I  0.60  pm 

IO.OOw 

6.50  w 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE 

^  Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   8 

EXPRESS 

:■  - 1 .  > 

No.    IO 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No     12 
DUQUESNE 

i.   M       nan  ■ 

No.   46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    14 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

t  8.30w 

2.45  w 

3.30  pji 

10.  IOw 

8.00  PJJ 

7.00  pji 

12. IOw 

1  I.OOw 

1   II.- 1'.    1M 

9.35pm 
8.00  w 

3. 1  0  PM 
9.45  pm 

6.30pm 
8.05pm 

2.30  m 

1  .OOP" 

*  8.20w 
2.  10  pm 

t  2.45  pm 

*  6.36  pm 

2.16  w 

8.05  w 

8.05  w 

1  2.  15  pm 

7.30  pm 

8.  1  6  PM 

9.00pm 

6.41  w 

7.60  w 

8.00  w 

10.  15  w 

12.35  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

8. 15m 
8.66w 
8. 1  5  pji 
9.00  pm 
2.22  w 
3.22  w 
3.32m 
5.35  w 
8.07  w 
8.  IOw 

I  .00pm 
2.05  pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pji 
7.00-M 
7.05  pm 

4.60  pm 
6.63  pm 
6.05  pm 
8. 1  9  PM 
1  0.40  pm 
1  0.50pm 

1  1.65  w 
12.66  pm 
1  .05  pm 
3.09  pm 
6.35  pm 
5.40  pm 

6.55W 
7.50w 
8.00W 
10.  15  w 
1  2.35  pm 
12.40  pm 

1  1  .05pm 

1  2.25  im 
1  2.44m 
3. IOw 
6.52m 

AR.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 
AR.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Dally.         +  Dally,  except  Sunday. 

THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       FINEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

E  A  S*  TWA  I*  r> . 

No.  51£.  Sleeping  Cars  from  st.  Louis  and   Pittsburg  to  New  5Tork.    Sleeping  car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

\«».  .~»04.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  fork.     Dlnli      Car,  a     i  carte,  "Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  526.  Buffet    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  fork. 

No.  522.  Parlor  Car  and   Dining  <  ar,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  fork. 

\o.  528.  I  iw  Hour  Train.    Parlor  far  Washington  to  New  York,    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Ball re  to  New  York. 

No.  .10K.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  502.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  [a  carte,  Washington  to 
Philadelphia. 

No.  524.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegaul  Coaches.  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  t<>  New  York.     No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  ."">:{<>.  Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  t<>  New  York. 

No.  506*  Parlor  car  Washington  to  Ni  h  York.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  (.  afe,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  i»4<».  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars   \\  '  ashin-um  and   Baltimore  to   New  York. 

W  EST  WARD. 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  517.    Buffel  Parlor  Car  NewTork  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Parlor  Car  New  York  in  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  -V27.  I'ive  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  hi  carte, 
New  York  io  Baltimore. 

No.  ~>35.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte, 
New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  507*    Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

Nit.  ."i0!>.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches,  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.     Xo  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  525.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    BurTet  Drawing  Room  Cur  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  515*    Sleeping  cars  NewTork  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between   New  York.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  Washington.  Pittsburg.  Wheeling. 

Columbus.   Cleveland.  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

"WESTWARD. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  'ar  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  DrawiDg  Room  Car  Cincinnati 
to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleepiug  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meats. 

No.     9.    Drawing  Room  Buffet   Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  (lev. -land  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  st.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.  Buffet 
serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Car  Connellevllle  to  Pittsburg. 

Nil  .%.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.     Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  4  7.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.    Through  <  loach  '  leveland  to  Chicago. 

No.  55.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.     Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

EASTWARD. 

No.  2.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  .serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.      Sleepiug  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  K.  Drawing  Room  sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car 
Columbus  to  Baltimore.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Car  serves  breakfast. 

No.  12.  " Uuquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsvlllc. 

No.  46.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car 
W  heeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :   Baltimore.  Maryland, 
executive  department. 

William  Salomon,  Chairman  of  the  Board New  York  City. 

John  K.  Cowen,  President Baltimore,  Md.        F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.A  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

08CAB  G.  Murray,  let  Vice  President Baltimore,  Md.        C.  W.  Woolford,  Secretary Baltimore,  Md. 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Seward,  Guthrie  &  Steele,  Gen.  CounBeL.New  York  City.       Hugh  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT. 


II.  D.  Bulkley,  Comptroller Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor Baltimore.  Md. 


J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Howakth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 
J.  V.  MoNeal,  Treasurer Baltimore,  Md. 


OPERATING 
F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Daniel  Willard,  Ass't  Geu'I  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham.  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

Jacob  N.  Bare,  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  Gibson,  Gen']  Supt.  of  Transportation.. Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin.  Assistant  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  R.  Kearney,  Superintendent  Car  Service,  Baltinmrr,  Md. 
Chas.  Sklden,  Superintendent  Telegraph. . .Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Grkinei:,  Eng.  Bdgs.  and  Bldgs Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Stores... Baltimore,  Md. 

Fuel  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

E.V.Bavgh,  Supt.  Dining  Cars  and  Restaur's,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Thos.  Fitzgerald.  General  Supt.  Phila.  DIv.,  Main  Line 

and  Branches,  Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Superintendent,  Middle  and  North- 
western Divisions.  Chicago,  111. 
D.  F.Makoney,  General  Superintendent  Pittsburg  Division 

and  Branches,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  Van.  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


DEPARTMENT. 

Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.  White,  ABs't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  W.  Deibert,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark,  O. 

J.  D.  McCibbin,  Real  Estate  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Owen,  Supt.  Maint.  of  Way,  East Baltlnmn-,  Md. 

W.  Ancker,  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lee,  Supt.  Maint.  of  Way.  West Zanesvllle,  O. 

John  E.  Spurrier.  Supt.  Main  Line,  1st  DIv.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
C.  C  F.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  A.  Husted,  Supt.  Main  Line,  2d  DIv Grafton,  W.Va. 

Thos.  C. Prince.  Supt.  Main  Line,  3d  DIv.. .Winchester,  Va. 
J.  H.  Glover,  Supt. PIttsbg.Dlv. East.  Dist.Connellsvllle.Pa. 
John  Barron.  Supt.  PlttBbg.  DIv.  West.  Dlst .. Pittsburg,  Pa. 
T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Middle  Division Newark,  O. 

F.  C.  Batchrlder,  Supt.  N.-W.Dlv.Chgo.  Dfst  .Garrett,  lnd. 
A.  M.Lane,  Supt.  W.Va.  and  Pittsburg  and  Monongahela 

Divisions,  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 
Supt.  N.-W.  DIv..  Akron  Dlst. Chicago  Junct.,  O. 

G.  A.  Richardson,  Superintendent Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  W.  Galloway,  Ass't  Superintendent Cumberland,  Md. 


D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic 
Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B.  N.  Austin.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Lines  West  of  Ohio 

River.  TIT  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg., Chicago,  111. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Lyman  McCarty,  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Geo.  De  Haven,  Excursion  Manager Baltlinuir.  Md. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bernard  Asiiby,  District  Pass.  Agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent Washington.  D.  C. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt..  Atlantic  Hotel.  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent PlttBburg,  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder.  DivlBlon  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway.  New  York. 

L.  G.  Stine,  Passenger  Agent 1300  Broadway.  New  York. 

J.  M.  Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  Dudrow,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent..  .Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 
J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Bellalre,  O. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 
PASSENGER. 

Baltimore,  Md.        F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent..- Newark,  O. 

W.  W.  Picking.  General  Agent Chicago,  HI. 

C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  111. 

R.  C.  Haase,  N.  W.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St.  Paul.  Minn. 

J.  C.  Burch,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith.  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  1,  Hobart  Building,  San  FranclBco,  Cal. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel.  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't,  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
R.S.Brown,  District  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &0.  S-W.  R.R. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
N.  J.  Neer.  Dlst.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  II.  R.  Springfield,  111. 
J.  H.  Larrabee,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Chllltcothe.  O. 
G.  M.  Taylor.  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Vlncennes,  lnd. 
A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
S.  M.  SnATTUC.Trav. Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.  S-W.R.R.Deuver.Col. 
J.P.RoGERMAN.Trav.Pass'r  Ag't  B.&  O.S-W.R.  R.Dallas.Tex. 


FREI 

C.  S.  Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbrough,  Gen.  Freight  Agent,  PlttBburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  In  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  AbsL  Gen.  Fht.  Agt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  Mosher,  A  sst. Gen. Fht. Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

A.  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt..  710  Merchants 

Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Jas.  R.  Bell,  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

H.M.  Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A.  Conbtans,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  DivlBlon  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup.  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin,  O. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago,  111. 

Ben  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

W.L.  Andrews.  Coal  and  Coke  Agt Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.W.Daniel,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus,  O. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago,  111. 

W.  W.  Wood.  Industrial  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

C.  H.  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 


GHT. 
F.  M.  Johnson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent..  New  York  City. 
E.  S.  King,  Com'l  Frt.  Agt..  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
H.R.Rogers,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo,  O. 

J.  P.  Magill,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Youngstown,  O. 
John  Hutohings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 
C.  H.  Harkins,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Chicago,  111. 
C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Thos.  Miles,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  C.  Pioulell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Omaha,  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Colo. 

J.  J.  Collister,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent. 

Room  1,  Hobart  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ales.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  Noonan,  Gen'l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati.  O. 


MILEAGE. 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION 5.30 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 129. 42 

MAIN  LINE  AND  BRANCHES 949  98 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 4O3.08 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 1,487.78 

MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 790.19 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  790-  19 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM  2.277  97 


CONGRESS    IN    SESSION 


Royal  Blue  Line 

TOURS 

PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED 



ALL    EXPENSES     INCLUDED     FROM 

•     ■     •    BOSTON         •     • 

AND  OTHER  NEW  ENGLAND  CITIES  TO 

Philadelphia  and  Washington 

STARTING    FRIDAYS 

February     .     -   1.   1901         April      ...    12.   1901 
February     .     22.   1901        "April      ...   26,   1901 
March      .     .      15,   1901        "May       .     .     .10.   1901 
March  ...   29,   1901 

ti^O    P"      FROM 

,^  am  kJ    boston 

COVERS     EVERY    EXPENSE;     EACH    TOUR     OCCUPYING 
ONE    WEEK.      TICKETS    PERMIT    OF    LONGER    STAY     IN 
WASHINGTON,    AND    ALLOW   STOP-OVER    IN    NEW  YORK 

Rate  from   New  York  $1H 

'   <  >n  account  of  the  usual  advance  in  rate--  by  the    Fall 
River  Line  on   Mav  i^t.  i>ri<  <    L.l  n.  i. ..  i  .  in.in   rn-i.ni  i.  .r  the 
tour  of  April  26th,  will   he  S26  and   for  the  tour  of  May  37th 

Royal  Blue  Line 

TOURS 

PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED 

ALL    e> 

New  Yor 

Washim 
The  Jai 
Old   Poi 

$34-    FR 
$31    FR< 

February 
February       .    S 
March  .     .     .     ] 
March  ...    3 

COVERS    EVERY 
TIONS    AT    THE 
THE     JEFFERSON 
AT   OLD    POINT    C 
DAYS,    WITH     STC 

PENSES     INCLUDED 

k    and    Phi 

TO 

jton  "  Ri 
nes  Rivei 
nt  Comfc 

OM    NEW   ' 
>M    PMIL./\[ 

ON    SATURDAYS 

2.  1901         April 

3,  1901         April 
6.  1901         May 
0.  1901 

EXPENSE,    INCLUDIN 
EBBITT    OR    RIGGS    1 
AT    RICHMOND.     Af 
OMFORT.       TICKETS 
P-OVER    PRIVILEGE 

FROM 

adelphia 

chmond 

and 

>rt 

VORK 
M.I.IMII   \ 

.      .     13.  1901 
27.  1901 
11.  1901 

Q    ACCOMMODA- 

N    WASHINGTON, 

JD    THE     HYGEIA 

GOOD   FOR  TEN 

Royal  Blue  Line 

TOURS 

POPULAR 

THREE-DAY 

FROM 

NEW    YORK     •     PHILADELPHIA 

AND     INTERMEDIATE     POINTS     TO 

Washington 

PERSONALLY    CONDUCTED 
ALL    EXPENSES    INCLUDED 

$12     PROM    NEW    YORK 
$9    PROM    PniU/\DEkPMIA 

STARTING    ON    THURSDAYS 

February       .     21.  1901         April       ...    4.   1901 
March        .     .       7,  1901          April       .     .     .18.   1901 
March     .     .     .21.   1901         May   ....    2,   1901 

COVERS    EVERY    EXPENSE,    INCLUDING    TRANSPORTA- 
TION     FOR     THE      ROUND     TRIP,      MEALS      EN      ROUTE, 
TRANSFERS    AND   TWO  DAYS'   BOARD   AT    FIRST-CLASS 
HOTELS    IN    WASHINGTON.       TICKETS     ARE     GOOD    FOR 
RETURN     ON     ANY    TRAIN    WITHIN     TEN     DAYS    FROM 
DATE.      AND      PERMIT      STOP-OVERS     AT     BALTIMORE 

Royal  Blue  Line 

TOURS 

PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED 

ALL     EX 

Battlefi 

and    V 

FROM     BOSTI 
FROM      NEW 
SATUF 

$32    Fr 

EXCEPT    SUF 

$23    Fr 
$20  Fr< 

COVERS    EVERY 
TION     FOR     THE 
HOTEL     ACCOMM 

3ENSES     INCLUDED 

eld  of  Get 
/ashingtc 

DN      FRIDAY,     M/ 
YORK      AND      Pr 
iDAY,     MAY    2  6, 

om     BOST 

'PER    ON     FALL    RIVE 

om     NEW  ' 

mm  mm.  \i 

EXPENSE.    INCLUDIN 
ROUND     TRIP,     ME* 
ODATIONS.    CARRIAG 

TO    THE 

tysburg 
n 

iY     24,     1901 
(ILADELPHIA, 
1901 

ON 

R    STEAMER 

YORK 
>EUPHIA 

G    TRANSPORTA- 
LS     EN     ROUTE. 
E     DRIVES.    ETC. 

For  tickets  and   full    information  call  at   Royal   Blue  Line  Ticket  Agencies.  No.  211  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Mass.;  434  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  834  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


/gik^  Mid  =  Winter  _ 
Excursions 


TO 


WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE, 

February  5th  and  April   11th 

1901 

TICKETS    ON    SALE    AT 

VERY    LOW    KATES 

FROM 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  BraddocK,  Pa.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.         Connellsville,  Pa.  Moundsville,  =  =  = 
ParRersburg,  W.Va.   Dunbar,  Pa.  W.  Va. 

Bellaire,  O.  Fairchance,  Pa.  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Benwood  Jet., W.Va.  Johnstown,  Pa.  Washington,  Pa. 

Valid    for       f  /\    "T*  A  "V  Q     Including 

Return     1  Vf    UfjL   1   O     Date  of  Sale 

TICKETS  ALSO  ON  SALE 
ON  ABOVE  DATES  FROM 

ALL  POINTS  ON  THE 

BALTIMORE  6  OHIO   RAILROAD 

East    of    the    Ohio    River   and 
West  of    Washington  Junction 

TO 

WASHINGTON 

AT  VERY  LOW  RATES 

Valid   for  Return,    10   Days  Including   Date  of   Sale 

For  Pamphlets  and  Information  call  on  nearest  Ticket  Agent  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


Cor  but  fUlln?  Prlntlag  r»  .  OUMfi. 


Vol.  IV. 


MARCH,   1901. 
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CINCINNATI— THE    CONVENTION    CITY. 
PITTSBURG— THE    MANUFACTURING    CITY. 


S^  OVltf)  ■    CY Y V  ^kiteball  terminal 


B.&O. 


JMost  Convenient  entrance  to 

Greater  JVew  Yor^ 


Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


Easter   Holidays 


AT 


Atlantic    City 

1901 

This    popular   all=the=year=round    resort    be= 


gins  its  year  at  Easter=tide,  at  which  lime 
the  climate  is  particularly  bracing;  the  big 
hotels  have  undergone  their  winter's  clean= 
ing,  and  the  board  walk  is  crowded  with 
a    fashionable    throng    from    the    big    cities 


THE. 

BALTIMORE.    &    OHIO   R.  R. 

i",ch0,heection   Philadelphia  <3   Reading   R'y 

REACHES    THIS    POPULAR    RESORT 
WITH    FAST    TRAINS    FROM         a        a 

Chicago  0  St.  Louis  0  Louisville  0  Cincinnati 
Columbus  0  Cleveland  0  Wheeling  0  Pittsburg 
Washington  and  Baltimore  0  via  Philadelphia 

Call  at  Ticket  Offices  and  Information   Bureaus  for 
information    concerning    hotels,   time   of    trains,    etc. 


Last 
mm  Mid  =  Winter 
Excursion 


TO 


WASHINGTON 

BALTIMORE 

April    11th,   1901 

TICKETS    ON    SALE    AT 

VERY    LOW    RATES 

FROM 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  BraddocK,  Pa.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.         Connellsville,  Pa.  Moundsville,  -  -  - 
Parkersburg,  W.Va.   Dunbar,  Pa.  w-  Va> 

Bellaire,  O.  Fairchance,  Pa.  Uniontown,  Pa. 

Benwood  Jet., W.Va.  Johnstown,  Pa.  Washington,  Pa. 

Valid    for       -|  f\    "TV   A   "V  Q     Including 

Return     1  \J    U \T\.  X  O     Date  of  Sale 

TICKETS  ALSO  ON  SALE 
ON  ABOVE  DATES  FROM 

ALL  POINTS  ON  THE 

BALTIMORE  6)  OHIO   RAILROAD 

East    of    the    Ohio     River   and 
West  of   Washington  Junction 

TO 

WASHINGTON 

AT  VERY   LOW   RATES 

Valid  for  Return,    10   Days  Including  Date  of  Sale 

For  Pamphlets  and  Information  call  on  nearest  Ticket  Agent  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 


SPEGIAL,  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TOURS  to 

BOSTON 


PERSONALLY    CONDUCTED 


TUESDAYS 


June  25  and  July  16 


ROUND 


(L  *~>  fi    Rour 

M^^O    TRIP 


WASHINGTON  **o 
BALTIMORE 

WITH    STOP-OVER    ON    GOING    TRIP   AT 

Philadelphia     and     New    York 

ALL    EXPENSES    INCLUDED 

FOR  ILLUSTRATED  ITINERARY  GIVING  DETAILS  OF  THIS 
DELIGHTFUL  TOUR,  AND  ENUMERATING  THE  MANY 
PLEASURABLE  FEATURES  COVERED  BY  THE  RATE  CALL 
ON    OR   ADDRESS 

8.  B.  HEGE,  Gen.  Agent,    WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

B.  F.  BOND,  Div.  Pass.  Agent,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

A.  G.  LEWIS,  Sou.  Pass.  Agent,  NORFOLK,  VA. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 


)Vatioiial 

Bducational 

Hssociation 

Detroit,  ]Micb. 

7uly  8-io,   1901 

One  fare  Round  T>ip 

plus  $2.00 

Tickets  on  sale  luly  6,  7  and  8 


FROM    ALL    POINTS    ON    THE 


THAN      JULY 


Spwortb 
League 

International  Convention 

San  francisco,  CaU 

^uly  tS-2t,  1901 

Special  Low  Rates 

from  all  points  on  the 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 

Cichets  on  sale  "July  5  to  1 2 

.  .  .  "Valid  for  Return   until  Hugust  31,    1901  .   .  . 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 


VALID      FOR      RETURN      LEAVING      DETROIT      NOT      EARLIER 


NOR  LATER  THAN  JULY  15,  WHEN 
APPROVED  BY  JOINT  AGENT,  DETROIT. 
BY  DEPOSIT  OF  TICKET  AND  PAYMENT 
OF  FEE  OF  50  CENTS,  LIMIT  MAY  BE 
EXTENDED  TO  SEPTEMBER  I,  1901, 
INCLUSIVE. 


UNITED 
SOGIETY 


Christian  Endeavor 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

JULY  6-10,  1901 

ONE  FARE  ROUND  TRIP 

FROM    ALL     POINTS    ON    THE 

Baltimore  &   Ohio   Railroad 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Stations  East  ol  Ohio  River 

JULY  4,  5  AND  6 

And  at  Stations  West  of  Ohio  River 

JULY  5,  6  AND  7 

VALID  FOR  RETURN  LEAVING  CINCINNATI  NOT  EARLIER 
THAN  JULY  7.  NOR  LATER  THAN  JULY  13,  WHEN 
APPROVED  BY  JOINT  AGENT.  CINCINNATI.  BY  DEPOSIT 
OF  TICKET  AND  PAYMENT  OF  FEE  OF  50  CENTS.  LIMIT 
MAY    BE    EXTENDED   TO    SEPTEMBER     I.     1901. 


THE    NARROWS    AT    CUMBERLAND.        OLD    NATIONAL    BRIDGE. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  skirts  tin-  mountain  on  the  right. 
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THE    OLD    NATIONAL    ROAD   AND    THE 
BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD. 


BEFORE  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
was  built,  there  was  but  one  great 
highway  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
which  was  built  and  under  control  of  the 
Government.  This  road  extended  from  the 
city  of  Baltimore  across  the  State  of  Mary- 
land through  Ellicott  City,  Frederick,  Ha- 
gerstown,  Hancock,  Cumberland,  crossing 
into  Pennsylvania  at  a  little    town    called 


Richmond,  through  Indianapolis  to  Terre 

Haute,  at  which  point  the  highway  termi- 
nated. 

From  Cumberland,  Md.,  to  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  another  highway — Braddock's  Road — 
was  practically  laid  out  some  fifty  years 
before,  and  is  often  confused  with  the  Old 
National  Road.  The  Braddock  Road  was 
surveyed    by    George    Washington    about 


f    The  Old 


TENNESStt 


T  Mv^d,   Nxn°nNAL 

C         A         R        O        L         I  N         A   "Hi  '"  Til",  a  T' 


-^3 


Road 


Winding  Ridge  and  continuing  through 
Petersburg,  Somerfield,  Mt.  Washington, 
Uniontown,  Washington,  Claysville,  Tria- 
delphia,  crossing  the  West  Virginia  border 
into  Wheeling. 

From  Wheeling  the  road  took  a  course 
directly  across  the  State  of  Ohio  through 
St.  Clairsville,  Cambridge,  Zanesville,  Co- 
lumbus, Springfield,  thence  into  Indiana  at 


1750,  while   the   National   Road   was   not 
proposed  until  the  year  1806. 

At  Cumberland  the  two  roads  are  iden- 
tical for  a  short  distance,  which  accounts  for 
the  confusion  of  names.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Braddock  Road,  which  attained  its  name 
from  General  Braddock  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  was  laid  out  over  the  old 
Indian  trail  known  as  "Nemicolon's  Path." 


OLD   FORT  FREDERICK. 


The  National  Highway  was  practically 
finished  in  1818,  and  was  laid  out  by  skilled 
workmen.  Some  of  its  stately  stone 
bridges  are  in  a  splendid  state  of  repair 
even  to  this  day,  remarkable  among  which 
is  the  Old  National  Bridge  crossing  Wills 
Creek  at  the  "Narrows"  at  Cumberland 
(see  frontispiece).  The  road  was  never 
completed  beyond  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, which  was  commenced  in  1828,  fol- 
lowing the  identical  territory,  gradually 
crossed  the  mountains  (in  1853)  and  was 


met  by  the  other  railways  which  were  being 
built  in  the  Middle  States,  thereby  forming 
a  great  chain  which  was  to  eventually 
eclipse  the  value  of  the  Old  Highway  as  a 
commercial  enterprise.  The  decadence  of 
the  Old  Road  took  with  it  a  "society"  and 
hospitality  peculiarly  its  own.  The  old 
methods  of  travel  by  stage  coach  and  the 
stopping  at  taverns  along  the  route  was 
the  means  of  forming  acquaintanceships 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Many  of  the  old- 
fashioned  taverns  and  toll  houses  are  left 
as  monuments  to  this  highway  chivalry. 


OLD    FORT    FREDERICK. 


IN  his  essay  on  travel  Lord  Bacon  tersely 
enumerates   what    he   considers   most 

worthy  of  the  observation  of  travelers, 
and  among  other  things  mentions  the  "Walls 
and  Fortifications  of  Cities  and  Towns." 

Many  have  noticed  the  ruins  of  an  old 
fort  lying  off  in  the  distance  from  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Railroad  near  the  station  of 
Cherry  Run,  W.  Va.  This  pile  of  old  stone 
is  the  now  ancient  remains  of  Fort  Freder- 
ick, which  is  pregnant  with  the  memories 
of  three  wars.  It  is  situated  in  Washing- 
ton County,  Md.,  and  figures  often  in  the 
annals  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  state. 

The  fort,  built  on  a  foot-hill  of  North 
Mountain,  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  overlooking  the  Poto- 
mac River  and  the  C.  &  0.  Canal.  It  is  in 
a  fair  state  of  preservation,  is  quadrangu- 
lar in  shape  with  bastion  corners,  the  ex- 
terior lines  of  which  are  about  360  feet. 
These  walls  of  stone  are  twenty  feet  high 
and  in  thickness  vary  from  four  feet  at  the 
bottom  to  two  feet  at  the  top.  The  gate 
has  long  since  disappeared  and  there  is  a 
breach  in  the  southeastern  wall. 

Fort  Frederick  was  built  by  the  Colonial 
Government  in  1756  to  protect  the  settlers 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  which 
followed  immediately  on  the  defeat  of  Gen- 
eral Braddock  on  July  9th,  1755. 

Such  was  the  terror  in  which  the  inhab- 
itants then  lived  that  the  Maryland  Assem- 
bly made  an  appropriation  of  £11,000  "for 
the  construction  and  garrisoning  of  a  fort 
sixty   miles    east    of    Fort    Cumberland." 


Governor  Sharp  began  the  work  in  the 
early  spring  and  by  the  following  August 
it  received  its  first  garrison  of  200  men 
under  Captain  Dagworthy.  The  Governor 
also  purchased  150  acres  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  a  sum  of  nearly  £6,000  was 
expended  on  the  fort  alone. 

The  armament  consisted  of  a  six-pounder 
mounted  on  each  bastion.  While  the  stone 
fort  proved  very  satisfactory  against  small 
arms,  it  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  with- 
stand a  storming  by  artillery. 

The  Indian  wars  and  depredations  con- 
tinued for  eleven  years,  and  the  settlers  of 
western  Maryland  lived  their  days  in  con- 
stant terror.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for 
families  to  be  surprised  in  their  homes  in 
the  dead  of  night,  dragged  forth  and 
scalped  or  murdered  and  their  homes 
burned. 

Considering  the  methods  of  warfare 
practised  by  the  Indians,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  old  fort  was  powerless  to  pro- 
tect the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
country  from  these  depredations.  After 
the  year  1766  it  was  abandoned  until  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  again 
called  into  service  as  a  prison  for  British 
captives.  During  Tarleton's  Raid  in  Vir- 
ginia the  prisoners  of  war  were  ordered  by 
General  Lafayette  to  be  removed  from  Fort 
Winchester  to  Fort  Frederick. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  it  was  again  abandoned  until  the  Civil 
War,  when  it  was  often  occupied  by  bodies 
of  troops. 
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THE    OLD    PLAYROOM. 

BY  FRANK  ROE  BATCHELDER. 

HAT!  paint  and  repaper  the  playroom 

To  make  it  look  "fresh  and  new,"- 
The  place  that  was  once  such  a  gay  room, 

The  kingdom  of  Hurlyburloo, 
Where  the  imprints  of  little  fingers 

And  the  jagged  rents  in  the  wall 
Are  the  only  reminder  that  lingers 

Of  the  baby  who  made  them  all? 

Do  you  see  the  smudge  on  the  wall,  there 

In  the  corner  behind  the  door, — 
The  finger-marks,  cracks,  and  all,  there, 

Two  feet,  more  or  less,  from  the  floor? 
Oh,  where  are  those  little  hands  toiling, 

What  prize  in  the  world  have  they  gained, 
That  were  guilty  of  all  that  soiling, 

In  the  days  when  my  baby  reigned? 

The  "naughty  corner"  its  name  was, — 

The  dread  of  a  little  lad. 
How  real  his  childish  shame  was 

When  he  had  been,  oh,  so  bad! 
With  his  face  to  the  flowered  paper, 

In  penitence,  there,  he  stood, 
To  atone  for  some  naughty  caper 

Till  he  promised  "AW  I'll  be  dood." 

Ah,  dear  little  blue-eyed  codger, 

He  wearied  of  standing  there. 
I  can  hear  him  say:   "Please,  may  Roger 

Rest,  now,  in  his  little  red  chair?" 
Do  you  think  you  can  add  new  splendor 

To  this  room  that  he  filled  with  joy? 
Oh,  not  while  my  heart  is  still  tender 

With  love  for  a  little  boy! 


CINCINNATI,    O.,    THE   CONVENTION    CITY. 


THE  great  social,  religious,  educational 
or  political  organizations  holding  an- 
nual or  less  frequent  conventions,  are 
called  upon,  prior  to  each  large  meeting,  to 
consider  the  claims  of  various  cities  as  suit- 
able meeting  places  for  large  gatherings. 

The  first  necessity  for  the  successful 
handling  of  large  bodies  of  people  is 
necessarily  transportation  facilities.  Then 
suitable  halls  and  auditoriums  for  large 
gatherings,  and  sufficient  hotel,  lodging 
and  boarding  accommodation  for  comfort- 
ably caring  for  guests  must  be  considered, 


theatres,  which  can  be   utilized   for   con- 
vention purposes. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  Springer 
Music  Hall,  as  but  few  cities  can  boast  of 
a  permanent  building  so  admirably  arranged 
for  the  handling  of  large  crowds.  The 
main  auditorium  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
4,000,  while  two  smaller  halls  under  the 
same  roof  have  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200 
and  300  respectively.  It  contains  one  of 
the  finest  pipe  organs  in  the  country,  built 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $35,000.  It  is  lighted 
by  25,000  electric  lights,  is  as  near  fire- 
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and  finally  some  means  of  entertaining 
such  as  do  not  find  their  time  fully  occupied 
with  convention  work. 

No  city  in  the  United  States  can  more 
fully  meet  these  requirements  than  Cincin- 
nati. Centrally  located,  but  a  comparatively 
few  miles  from  the  center  of  population  of 
the  United  States,  with  fifteen  steam  rail- 
ways, not  to  mention  waterways  and  elec- 
tric lines,  centering  in  the  city,  it  is  easily 
reached  from  every  point  of  the  compass. 

It  has  innumerable  halls  of  varying 
capacity  from  the  magnificent  Springer 
Music  Hall  to  smaller  halls,  churches  and 


proof  as  a  building  can  be  made,  and  with 
its  wide  corridors,  numerous  and  indepen- 
dent exits,  fine  ventilating  apparatus,  and 
excellent  street  car  service,  is  unequalled 
as  a  convention  hall. 

Cincinnati  is  well  provided  with  good 
hotels.  There  are  five  or  six  first-class 
hotels,  whose  cuisine  and  service  equal  that 
of  any  other  city,  ten  or  fifteen  hotels  where 
good  accommodations  are  provided  at  mod- 
erate cost,  about  sixty-five  smaller  hotels, 
and  numerous  boarding  houses,  lodging 
houses  and  restaurants,  where  visitors  can 
be  accommodated  to  suit  their  means. 
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Visitors  to  the  city  will  find  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building,  corner  4th  and  Vine 
Streets  (just  across  the  street  from  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  ticket  office) 
the  Government  Building  on  Government 
Square;  the  fine  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
7th  and  Walnut  Streets;  new  City  Hall, 
Plum  and  9th  Streets;  the  Hamilton  County 
Court  House;  the  I.O.O.F.  Temple,  7th  and 
Elm  Streets;  the  National  Guard  Armory, 
Freeman  Avenue,  all  well  worthy  of  note. 

The  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  however,  are 
its  crowning  glory.  The  infant  city  whose 
first  log  cabins  clustered  closely  along  the 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  has  long  since  outgrown 
the  valley  and  spread  itself  up  the  sides 
and  along  the  tops  of  the  Hamilton  County 
hills  until  the  entire  county  is  practically 
one  large  suburb  of  the  city. 

The  villages  of  Mt.  Auburn,  Clifton, 
Walnut  Hills,  Avondale,  etc.,  occupying 
separate  hilltops,  are  now  incorporated  in 
the  city,  although  they  still  retain  their 
individual  names. 

The  main  residence  portion  of  the  city 
is  now  on  the  hilltops,  manufacturing  and 
commerce  having  gradually  usurped  nearly 
all  the  bottom  land  which  formed  the 
original  site  of  the  city. 

Eden  Park,  the  largest  of  Cincinnati's 
"  breathing  spots,"  contains  260  acres  of 
wonderfully  diversified  landscape.     It  was 


originally  a  vineyard,  and  its  sunny  hill- 
sides produced  the  Catawba  wine  sent  to 
the  poet  Longfellow,  who  in  return  im- 
mortalized the  "Queen  of  the  West,"  in 

" this  Song  of  the  Vine, 

This  greeting  of  mine, 
The  winds  and  the  birds  shall  deliver 

To  the  Queen  of  the  West, 
In  her  garlands  dressed, 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Beautiful  River. 

In  Eden  Park  are  located  the  Art 
Museum  and  Art  School,  also  the  reser- 
voirs of  the  water  works  and  water  tower. 
The  drives  through  the  park  are  very  fine, 
while  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  water 
tower  of  the  Ohio  River  and  Valley,  the  city 
itself  and  the  towns  surrounding  it,  is  mag- 
nificent. 

Rookwood  Pottery,  the  fame  of  whose 
product  is  not  only  national,  but  inter- 
national, is  situated  near  the  entrance  to 
Eden  Park.  Distinguished  visitors  to  the 
city  are  usually  shown  through  the  Pottery 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in 
the  city. 

Burnet  Woods  is  also  a  very  beautiful 
park,  for  which  nature  has  done  much,  as 
beyond  the  drives  but  little  improvement 
has  been  made  in  it.  The  University  of 
Cincinnati  is  located  on  its  edge. 

Public  attention  has  recently  been  called 
to  Cincinnati's  beautiful  "  City  of  the  Dead," 


GO,   WINTER. 
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from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  adjudged 
"The  Most  Beautiful  Cemetery  in  the 
World"  by  the  awarding  committee  of  the 
Paris  Exposition,  the  award  being  made 
after  inspection  of  hundreds  of  photographs 
of  different  resting  places  of  the  dead.  It 
contains  600  acres  and  is  the  largest  as 
well  as  the  most  picturesque  cemetery  in 
the  United  States. 

Just  across  the  river,  on  the  Kentucky 
hills,  is  located  Ft.  Thomas,  a  United  States 
military  post,  established  by  Gen.  Phil. 
Sheridan.  The  Post  is  located  on  a  bluff 
400  feet  above  the  river,  and  the  view 
both  up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
is  magnificent. 

A  little  fleet  of  excursion  steamers, 
headed  by  the  beautiful  "Island  Queen,"  ply 


hourly  between  Cincinnati  and  a  pleasure 
resort  ten  miles  up  the  Ohio  River.  The  boat 
ride  on  a  moonlight  night  is  delightfully  cool 
and  refreshing,  and  a  fine  view  is  afforded  of 
the  lighted  city,  bridges  and  hilltops. 

The  Cincinnati  Zoological  Gardens  are 
the  finest  and  most  complete  in  America, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  "Zoo" 
at  Washington.  The  Gardens  comprise  a 
beautiful  park,  while  the  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  wild  animals  and  birds  is  extremely 
fascinating  to  old  and  young. 

Any  and  all  of  the  points  of  interest 
mentioned  may  be  reached  by  street  car, 
starting  from  Fountain  or  Government 
Square,  from  which  point  every  car  line  in 
Cincinnati  or  suburbs  or  to  points  in  Ken- 
tucky, starts  or  passes. 


GO,  WINTER  ! 
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1  1 1,  Winter  !     '  !o  thy  ways  !     We  want  again 
{  The  twitter  of  the  bluebird  and  the  wren; 
Leaves  ever  greener  growing,  and  the  shine 
Of  Summer's  sun — not  thine. 

Thy  sun,  which  mocks  our  need  of  w-armth  and  love 
And  all  the  heartening  fervencies  thereof, 
It  scarce  hath  heat  enow  to  warm  our  thin 
Pathetic  yearnings  in. 


So  get  thee  from  us !     We  are  cold,  God  wot, 
Even  as  thou  art.     We  remember  not 
How  blithe  we  hailed  thy  coming.     That  was.  <  i 
Too  long,  too  long  ago. 

(Jet  from  us  utterly  !     Ho!     Summer  then 
Shall  spread  her  grasses  where  thy  snows  have  been, 
And  thy  last  icy  footprint  melt  and  mold 
In  her  first  marigold. 


THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  SOCIETY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR. 


TO  the  members  of  the  Young  People's 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  its 
history  is  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition,  but  a  short  sketch  of  the  organi- 
zation, its  founders,  its  object  and  its 
results,  may  prove  interesting  to  outsiders, 
particularly  to  Cincinnatians,  who  hope 
next  summer  to  welcome  many  thousands 
of  its  members  to  their  city. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
pastor  of  a  little  Congregationalist  church 
at  Williston,  Me.,  after  a  successful  revival 


and  in  August  of  the  same  year  an  article 
regarding  it  was  published  in  the  "  Congre- 
gationalist," under  the  caption,  "How  One 
Church  Takes  Care  of  Its  Young  People." 
The  success  of  the  first  organization  was 
such,  other  churches  were  led  to  take 
similar  action,  and  in  July,  1882,  the  first 
convention  was  held  at  Williston,  Me.,  at 
which  six  societies  were  present,  represent- 
ing 400  members.  Since  that  time,  the 
growth  of  the  society  has  been  steady  and 
rapid,  as  the  following  statistics  will  show: 
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meeting,  during  which  many  young  people 
united  with  his  church,  pondering  on  the 
problem  of  keeping  them  interested  in 
church  and  religious  work,  took  council 
with  his  wife,  and  as  the  result  of  their 
conference,  invited  the  young  people  to  the 
parsonage,  in  an  informal  manner,  to  talk 
over  the  best  methods  of  church  work.  The 
result  of  this  little  gathering,  was  the 
formation,  in  their  own  church,  of  a  society, 
who  took  for  their  motto,  "We  will  Endeavor 
to  Lead  a  Christian  Life." 

This  was  in  February,  1881.     The  fame 
of  the  little  band  was  soon  noised  abroad. 


1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

13th 

14th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

18th 


Co 


nvention,  1882, 
1883, 
1884, 
1885, 
1886, 
1887, 
1888, 
1889, 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1S95, 
1896, 
1897, 
1898, 
1899, 


MEMBERS. 

Williston,  Me 400 

Portland,  Me 2,630 

Lowell,  Mass 6,414 

Ocean  Park,  Me 14,892 

Saratoga Not  given. 

Saratoga Not  given. 

Chicago,  111 5,000 

Philadelphia 6,500 

St.  Louis 8,000 

Minneapolis 14,000 

New  York  City 35,000 

Montreal,  Que 16,700 

Cleveland 20,000 

Boston,  Mass 56,500 

Washington,  D.  C 31,000 

San  Francisco 26,500 

Detroit,  Mich 23,000 

London,  Eng Not  given. 
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Statistics  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Society  at  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber, 1900,  show  a  total  of  60,672  societies 
now  in  existence,  with  a  membership  of 
3,640,000  members.  Few,  if  any,  organi- 
zations can  show  such  marvelous  growth  in 
the  same  space  of  time. 

Although  originally  organized  in  the 
Congregational   Church,   the    organization 


of  the  various  societies  is  carried  on  under 
a  system  of  committees,  whose  duties  are 
designated  by  their  names. 

The  next  annual  convention  of  the 
society  will  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  great  preparations  are  already  being 
made  for  the  reception  and  welcome  of  its 
members. 

The  local  Christian  Endeavor  Societies, 
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has  spread  through  other  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, until  at  the  present  time  it  em- 
braces over  forty  denominations. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  primarily 
the  advancement  of  the  Christian  religion, 
particularly  among  young  people,  either 
church  members  or  otherwise.     The  work 


church  people  and  citizens  of  Cincinnati 
are  co-operating  heartily  in  an  endeavor 
to  make  this  first  convention  of  the  twentieth 
century  surpass  in  success  and  attendance 
any  previous  occasion  of  the  kind,  and  the 
city  will  be  en  fete  to  welcome  the  Endeav- 
orers  from  far  and  near. 


CHARACTERISTIC    ATLANTIC    CITY. 


BY    LOUISE   MALLOY. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  possesses,  in  plentiful 
abundance,  at  least  one  characteristic 
of  a  typical  American  summer  resort 
— it  is  thoroughly  picturesquely  demo- 
cratic; the  only  place  in  public  where  the 
heavy  swells  claim  arrogant  prominence  as 
the  ocean,  where,  to  be  sure,  they  do  make 
a  great  dash,  but  two  steps  on  the  dry 
beach,  and  lo!  all  men  are  free  and  equal, 
just  as  they  are  in  the  Constitution;  and 
the  women  are  exactly  the  same,  only 
more  so. 

The  famous  board-walk  goes  straight 
on  its  way  with  a  really  Roman  idea  of 
duty,  leveling  all  distinctions  with  an  im- 
partiality that  at  times  borders  on  the 
heroic.     There  the 

"  Lady  of  honor  and  wealth 
Her  cheeks  growing  bright 
With  the  Roses  of  Health," 

or  otherwise,  walks  side  by  side  with  the 
maiden  of  the  lowest  degree,  and  the  jux- 
taposition does  not,  by  the  twentieth  of  an 
inch,  increase  the  altitude  of  her  aristo- 
cratic nez.  (Ladies  of  wealth  and  position 
do  not,  like  the  common  herd,  turn  up  their 
noses).  The  horny-handed  son  of  toil  owns 
this  excellent  promenade  as  much  as  the 
Croesus  or  Plutus,  who  here  snatches  brief 
rest  from  the  grim  labor  of  money-making. 
The  most  modest  flower  and  even  the  hum- 
blest weed  of  the  social  world  thrives  as 
heartily  and  blooms  as  brightly  as  rank  and 
fashion's  rarest  exotics  on  the  wonderful 
and  ever  fertile  sod  of  the  board-walk. 
This  wonderful  institution  really  should  be 
honored  by  special  act  of  Congress,  as  a 
shining  light  of  American  civilization.  It 
offers  opportunities  to  every  kind  of  hu- 
manity; if  you  are  a  philosopher,  you  can 
moralize  on  it  ad  infinitum;  if  you  are  a 
student  of  human  nature,  you  can  reflect 
until  you  feel  as  worn  out  as  a  looking- 
glass,  with  the  quick-silver  all  off  in  spots; 
if  you  want  to  see  the  human  countenance 
with  variations  executed  in  all  sorts  of 
styles,  you  can  do  so  until  the  infinite  va- 
riety become  monotonous;  if  you  are  simply 
an  ordinary  mortal  with  no  higher  aim 
than  to  amuse  yourself,  you  can  do  it  as 
much  as  all  these  and  enjoy  it  more. 


This  walk  is  great.  It  is  more  —it  is 
unique — it  is  a  board  of  health,  a  board  of 
visitors,  a  board  of  entertainment,  a  water 
board  and  a  board  of  finance  all  at  once, 
and  its  platform  satifies  all  parties.  It  is 
probably  the  most  satisfactory,  the  most 
useful  and  the  most  intelligent  board  be- 
fore the  public  to-day. 

Life  in  Atlantic  City  is  a  "  go-as-you- 
please  affair"  from  start  to  finish.  Inde- 
pendence is  not  a  delightful  dream,  but  a 
blissful  reality.  "Nobody  thinks  things  of 
nothing,  nohow,"  as  Little  Joe  would  say. 
If  you  wish  to  walk  in  the  streets,  or  ride 
in  them,  either,  eschewing  hats  and  snub- 
bing gloves,  you  can  do  it,  and  hardly  evoke 
a  passing  glance,  unless  you  run  across 
Mrs.  Crundy  just  come  to  town  on  an  ex- 
cursion train.  That's  the  only  way  Mrs. 
Grundy  gets  to  Atlantic  City — she  certain- 
ly wouldn't  take  a  cottage  here  for  the 
season — her  occupation  would  be  gone  as 
Othello's  after  he  had  put  his  wife  under 
the  pillow  with  his  watch.  Men  and  women, 
likewise  "Gents"  and  their  "Lady  friends," 
promenade  in  full  view  of  all  beholders  in 
their  bathing  suits,  until  it  suits  them  to 
seek  the  coy  concealment  of  the  break- 
ers. Both  bathers  and  observers  loll  in 
the  soft,  fine  sand,  which  is  so  clean 
that  not  a  stain  adheres  to  dress  or  person, 
while  tots  of  children  in  microscopic  bath- 
ing suits  that  would  evoke  a  smile  from  the 
Sphinx,  toil  industriously  with  bucket  and 
spade,  and  make  great  holes  to  fill  up  with 
the  Atlantic. 

Girls  and  young  ladies  saunter  serenely 
along  after  their  morning  bath,  with  tresses 
loosely  flowing  over  their  shoulders  in  that 
depressed  and  rather  languid  condition, 
which  the  salt  kisses  of  old  Atlantic  gen- 
erally generate  in  woman's  crowning  glory. 
Sometimes  a  towel  is  pinned  with  careless 
grace  around  the  fair  wearer's  neck,  and 
sometimes,  I  regret  to  say,  the  mighty  en- 
gine of  the  press  is  put  to  the  same  ignoble 
purpose,  the  average  woman  here  probably 
considering  political  and  economic  disqui- 
sitions as  dry  enough  for  the  wettest  head 
in  Atlantic  City. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  blissful  min- 
gling with   city  advantages,  with  country 
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freedom,  this  charming  resort  is  alive  with 
animation  and  enjoyment;  nor  does  the 
liberty,  so  thoroughly  appreciated,  seem  to 
develop  the  rough  element  at  all.  The  city 
is  as  orderly  and  free  from  rudeness  as  if 
it  contained  only  the  caste  of  Vere  de 
Vere,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  so. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  in  which 
Atlantic  City  is  curiously  deficient,  and  that 
is  the  wondrous  bathing  suits  of  which  re- 
ports from  other  watering  places  startle 
the  public — those  works  of  art,  those  cre- 
ations of  genius,  that  the  slightest  touch 
of  cold  water  takes  all  the  curl  out  of.  The 
suits  here  are  more  useful  than  ornamental, 
as  any  self-respecting  bathing  suit  which 
tries  to  do  its  duty  must  be.  There  is  little 
or  no  attempt  at  fancy  styles,  or  pictur- 
esque effects.  The  man  who  declared  that 
figures  won't  lie  was  very  much  mistaken; 
but  in  one  respect  he  was  correct;  no  figure 
will  lie  in  a  bathing  suit;  it  can't.  That  gar- 
ment is  merciless;  there  is  no  hiding  the 
truth  when  this  witness  is  called  to  the  stand. 
Truthful  James  was  a  mere  circumstance  to 
it.  And  it  also  proves  that  vanity  is  not 
such  an  irresistible  part  of  human  nature, 
after  all;  else  never  could  mortal  dare  the 
awful  revelation  of  the  bathing  suit. 

But  to  return  to  the  board-walk — 
people  in  Atlantic  City  always  do  return  to 
the  board-walk;  it  is  a  habit  that  grows  on 
you.  The  sights,  scenes  and  amusements  to 
be  seen  there  are  beyond  description,  which 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  de- 
scribed. The  trade  on  it  is  simply  immense, 
and  cosmopolitan  but  faintly  expresses  its 
character.  The  dark-eyed  sons  of  Italia 
are  there  and  the  moon-eyed  Celestials,  and 
their  Oriental  neighbors  who,  in  their  art- 
less little  Japanese  way  always  find  out  the 
best  market  for  their  unique  and  beautiful 
wares,  and  gather  in  American  shekels  in  a 
way  that  would  credit  native  enterprise. 
Their  stores  are  picturesquely  attractive 
with  their  quaint  decorations  and  queer 
designs,  so  entirely  distinctive  from  west- 
ern ideas  of  art,  in  form  and  color. 

A  word  as  to  the  "  Girl  of  the  Board 
Walk."  She  is  made  of  "  sugar  and  spice 
and  all  that  is  nice,"  and  the  way  in  which 
she  can  take  care  of  herself  is  delightful. 


With  that  prophetic  instinct  which  marks 
the  true  poet,  Byron  long  ago  wrote  :  "The 
Young  Man  is  of  the  (Atlantic  City)  Girl's 
life  as  a  thing  apart;  he's  not  her  whole 
existence."  And  he  was  right.  The  Girl 
of  the  Board  Walk  likes  to  have  the  young 
man  around — Oh,  dear,  yes,  she  likes  it 
amazingly,  but  she  doesn't  depend  on  him 
for  her  enjoyment,  nor  hang  her  head  and 
perish  because  he  cometh  not.  As  Howells 
or  James  would  say,  as  far  as  she  is  con- 
cerned, he  simply  occurs,  he  happens,  but 
he  does  not  exist  of  necessity ;  she  can  do 
without  him  just  as  well  as  he  can  do  with- 
out her.  She  does  not  wilt  when  the  light 
of  his  countenance  is  not  on  her,  which  is 
quite  often,  as  she  is  much  more  numerous 
than  he  is.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  him 
here ;  but  still  he  is  relatively  few  and  far 
between,  but  stops  short  in  being  an  angel. 
The  Girl  of  the  Board  Walk  likes  the  com- 
panionship of  her  own  sex,  and  is  cheerfully 
indifferent  to  spiteful  remarks  about  her 
being  forced  to  like  it.  She  bathes,  and 
walks,  and  enjoys  her  liberty,  and  is  happy. 
As  for  the  young  man,  he  toils  not.  neither 
does  he  spin  (except  on  a  bicycle),  yet, 
Solomon,  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  him.  He  stands  like  a  modern 
Ajax,  defying  the  lightning,  and  some  of 
him,  it  must  be  said,  is  quite  picturesque. 
He  sees  his  opportunity  in  colored  shirts, 
neckties  and  hatbands  and  seizes  it. 

The  season  at  Atlantic  City  commences 
with  Easter  Sunday,  at  which  time  the  fash- 
ionable element  of  the  eastern  cities  prin- 
cipally, goes  to  Atlantic  City  to  plunge  into 
the  vortex  of  gay  life,  after  a  long  self- 
denial  of  forty  days.  At  that  time  Atlantic 
City  becomes  a  kaleidoscope  of  fashion  for 
a  period  of  at  least  two  weeks,  then  there 
is  a  lull  until  the  warmer  days  open  the 
hundreds  of  hotels  like  the  buds  on  trees, 
and  the  people  of  all  classes  begin  to  blos- 
som out  until  the  resort  is  in  full  flower  in 
July  and  August. 

Atlantic  City  has  democracy  without 
mob,  liberty  without  license,  and  a  liveli- 
ness in  which  the  lovers  of  quiet  can  yet 
find  seclusion.  It  has  fairly  earned  its 
popularity  and  it  certainly  has  every  pros- 
pect of  retaining  it. 


Htlantic  City  -  Cbe  Queen  t 
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THE    AMERICAN    MECCA. 


FROM    NEW   YORK   TRIBUNE. 


MOUNT  VERNON  has  in  recent  years 
become  more  than  ever  the  American 
Mecca.  This  is  due  to  the  facility 
with  which  one  may  reach  the  historic 
estate.  A  trolley  line  runs  from  the  end 
of  Newspaper  Row  to  the  north  gate  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  the  cars  are  dispatched 
every  hour.  Formerly  visitors  were  obliged 
to  patronize  a  boat  which  ran  on  schedule 
time.  While  the  river  trip  is  picturesque, 
it  consumes  the  better  part  of  the  day. 
The  tourist  may  now  board  an  electric  car 
and  be  at  the  mansion  in  an  hour. 

Through  woods  which  still  retain  the 
leaves  of  autumn,  across  the  Hunting  creeks, 
"Big"  and  "Little,"  suggestive  of  rare 
sport  with  gun  and  dog,  the  car  speeds. 


their  arrangements  to  watch  them  accor- 
dingly. The  word  "watch"  is  used  advisedly. 
At  present,  with  cars  arriving  every  hour 
with  their  loads  of  sightseers,  the  task  of 
the  guardians  is  a  serious  one.  The 
grounds  are  closed  at  4  o'clock  each  day, 
with  the  exception  of  Sunday,  when  they 
are  not  opened  to  the  public  at  all.  It  is 
not  creditable  to  the  Mount  Vernon  pilgrims 
that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  view  the 
home  of  Washington  without  attempting 
to  despoil  it  of  its  treasures. 

Even  with  the  increased  force  of  guards 
made  necessary  by  the  advent  of  the  rail- 
way, relic  hunters  succeed  in  doing  much 
damage.  One  who  is  not  a  vandal  cannot 
gaze    upon    the    carved    mantlepiece    of 
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MT.  VERNON. 


By  and  by  a  white  fence,  with  a  back- 
ground of  huge  trees,  comes  into  view.  It 
is  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Mount 
Vernon.  When  Washington  was  alive  the 
estate  comprised  about  8,000  acres,  much  of 
it  the  territory  now  traversed  by  the  electric 
line.  At  present  there  are  about  240 
acres.  The  surrounding  country  has  not 
changed  materially,  and  the  visitor  with 
active  imagination  loses  nothing  by  reason 
of  the  curtailment  of  the  plantation. 

When  the  steamers  landed  their  passen- 
gers at  Mount  Vernon  at  stated  hours  the 
superintendent  and  his  assistants  had  a  com- 
paratively easy  time.  They  knew  just  how 
long  the  visitors  could  remain,  and  made 


Carrara  marble  in  the  banquet  hall  with- 
out anathematizing  the  whole  race  of  relic 
hunters.  This  exquisite  work  has  been 
mutilated  in  the  most  outrageous  way  by 
people  who  undoubtedly  would  resent  the 
charge  that  they  are  worse  than  thieves. 

One  may  walk  a  few  steps  to  the  old 
north  entrance  proper,  near  the  four  giant 
trees  planted  by  Washington  himself,  or 
follow  a  well  kept  road  around  to  the  west 
entrance,  which  was  used  by  the  former 
occupants  of  the  mansion.  There  is  an 
arched  gateway,  and  passing  through  it 
the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  curved 
course  which  incloses  the  west  lawn,  which 
Washington  was  wont  to  call  his  "bowling 
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green."  From  this  point  is  secured  the 
fine  view  of  the  mansion  which  the  guide- 
books have  made  familiar.  The  curved 
course  is  over  half  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  in  the  old  days  many  a  gay  party 
galloped  over  it. 

Magnificent  trees  line  it.  Tradition  has 
it  that  all  of  them  were  selected  and  many 
planted  by  Washington.  There  are  poplars, 
gums,  aspens,  lindens,  beeches,  pines, 
mimosas,  wild  cherries,  Spanish  chestnuts 
and  hickories.  The  vegetable  garden  is 
on  the  right  as  one  faces  the  mansion;  the 
flower  garden  on  the  left.  The  former  is 
unattractive  enough  these  days.  The  latter 
abounds  with  box  figures  and  old  fashioned 
flowers.  On  a  summer  day  it  is  a  beautiful 
spot. 

No  matter  how  often  one  has  visited 
the  place  it  is  always  interesting.  An 
indescribable  interest  possesses  one  as  he 
wanders  through  halls  and  rooms  where 
walked,  slept,  ate  and  drank  the  great 
central  figure  in  the  stirring  events  from 
which  our  nationality  was  evolved.  Stand- 
ing in  Martha  Washington's  sitting-room, 
one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  many  long, 
anxious  hours  she  passed  there  while  her 
husband  was  making  history.  It  is  sadden- 
ing to  look  into  the  small  attic  chamber 
where  the  loyal  Martha  spent  the  last  days 
of  her  life.  From  the  little  dormer  window 
the  first  tomb  of  Washington  can  be  seen 
in  the  distance.  At  this  window  the 
widow  used   to  sit  for  hours.     Only   one 


piece  of  the  original  furniture  remains  — 
a  small,  plain  mahogany  corner  toilet 
stand. 

The  thought  is  ever  present  with  the 
observant  visitor  that  the  Washingtons 
were  not  thoroughly  comfortable  at  Mount 
Vernon.  The  mansion,  although  covering 
a  large  area,  possesses  no  architectural 
beauty,  and  the  interior  is  far  from  being 
well  arranged.  The  rooms  of  the  General 
and  Mrs.  Washington  were  in  the  south 
end;  these  were  reached  by  a  side  hall  on 
the  east.  To  gain  the  sleeping-rooms  on 
the  north,  over  the  state  parlor,  one  had  to 
pass  through  the  rooms  opening  from  the 
main  hall,  which  must  have  been  somewhat 
embarrassing  when  the  house  was  full  of 
company.  The  kitchen,  with  its  huge  fire- 
place, its  crane  and  spits,  is  on  the  west 
side,  thirty  feet  or  more  from  the  main 
building,  from  which  all  the  dishes  for 
the  dining-room  had  to  be  carried  through 
a  covered  colonnade.  What  would  Bridget 
or  Gretchen  or  Chloe  say  to  such  an 
arrangement  in  these  days  of  speaking 
tubes,  electric  bells  and  dumb  waiters? 

The  furniture  now  on  exhibition  at 
Mount  Vernon,  which  for  the  most  part 
was  used  by  the  family,  is  neither  beautiful 
nor  comfortable.  No  wonder  they  kept 
early  hours  in  those  days.  Who  could 
enjoy  sitting  any  length  of  time  in  one  of 
those  awful  chairs? 

There  is  an  air  of  comfort  about  the 
huge  old  mahogany  bedsteads,  but  the  steps 
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beside  them  are  suggestive  of  stumbles  in 
the  dark  and  damaged  toes.  It  must  have 
required  careful  calculation  to  mount  into 
one  of  those  mountainous  feather  beds 
after  extinguishing  the  candle.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  bed  in  which  Washing- 
ton breathed  his  last  is  lower  than  some  of 
the  others,  particularly  the  one  in  Nellie 
Custis's  chamber.  It  is  some  distance  from 
the  dressing-table  to  the  bed,  and  possibly 
after  a  few  unfortunate  experiences  in 
scaling  the  downy  heights  Washington  had 
the  posts  cut  down. 

Few  changes  are  perceptible  at  Mount 
Vernon  from  year  to  year.  Every  sign  of 
decay  is  obliterated  by  the  superintendent 
as  soon  as  it  appears.  The  natural  beauties 
of  the  historic  place,  of  course,  increase. 


The  trees  which  Washington  planted  rear 
their  heads  with  added  girth  and  height. 
The  four  already  mentioned  as  guarding 
the  west  entrance  have  stood  more  than  a 
century.  Two  are  poplar  and  two  ash,  each 
a  perfect  specimen  of  its  kind.  The  trees 
about  the  old  place  have  a  fascination  for 
many  visitors.  Washington  planted  them, 
tended  them,  watched  them  grow.  In  the 
shade  of  many  still  standing  he  was  wont 
to  walk. 

In  the  deer  park,  which  occupies  the 
slope  of  the  river  bank  facing  the  east 
front  of  the  mansion,  deer  feed  as  in  the 
old  days,  and  fawns  scurry  about.  This 
park  was  restored  a  few  years  ago  and 
stocked.  An  iron  fence  separates  it  from 
the  grounds  proper. 


MIGHTY    HAPPY. 


FROM  THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION. 
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H,  we're  feelin'  mighty  happy 
As  along  the  road  we  jog, 

For  the  fat  is  on  the  possum 
And  the  bark  is  on  the  dog. 


And  life  is  not  a  riddle, 
But  happiness  complete, 

For  the  bow  is  on  the  fiddle 
And  the  move  is  on  the  feet! 


Then  sing  the  joy  of  living 
And  go  it  with  a  whoop! 

For  the  cash  is  on  the  counter 
And  the  oysters  in  the  soup 


PITTSBURG,    THE    GREAT    MANUFACTURING    CITY. 


BV    WILLIAM    GILBERT   IRWIN. 


PITTSBURG  is  the  unique  city  of  our 
great  Republic.  In  the  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  of  its  existence  it  has 
continually  run  the  gamut  of  conquest  and 
disaster.  The  past  has  seen  the  flags  of 
three  nations  and  the  banners  of  two  pro- 
vinces successively  waving  in  victorious 
possession  o'er  its  blood-consecrated  soil. 
Twice  captured  in  war,  once  desolated  by 
fire,  once  the  scene  of  internal  strife  and 
insurrection,  the  record  of  its  eighteenth 
century  life  bears  a  bar  sinister  with  blood, 
through  Shawnee  savagery  and  the  barbar- 
ities of  European  mercenaries.  For  over 
half  a  century  it  was  the  pivotal  point 
around  which  circled  the  intrigues  of  Euro- 
pean courts.  It  was  the  one  spot  on  the 
horizon  of  the  New  World  whence  sprang 
the  clouds  of  war  which  hovered  over  Eu- 
rope when  the  lilies  of  France  drooped  in 
defeat  beneath  the  Royal  Cross  of  St. 
George  upon  its  soil.  Here,  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  wilderness,  part  of  the  renowned 
organization  which  had  been  perfected  by 
Turenne  and  Luxemburg,  which  had  sus- 
tained glory  on  the  fields  of  Belgium,  had 
ravished  the  Palatinate  and  had  been  mar- 
shaled against  the  Stadtholder  king  and 
Marlborough  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  their  immemorial  foemen,  and  here 
were  fought  over  the  conflicts  of  Namur 
and  of  Landen. 

In  the  history  of  her  first  one  hundred 
years  Pittsburg's  ships  have  told  the  story 
of  her  progress  to  foreign  countries.  The 
city  has  always  been  the  cradle  of  a  stern 
religious  faith,  and  today  it  is  a  magnificent 
monument  to  the  tireless  energy  of  its  peo- 
ple. From  the  blood  and  toil  and  travail 
of  its  early  days  has  risen  the  genius  of  an 
irresistible  progress  which  is  today  dis- 
played in  a  myriad  of  diversified  paths  of 
greatness.  The  traffic  of  its  tideless  waters 
vies  with  that  of  the  metropolis  of  our 
nation.  Pittsburg's  coal  mines  are  lighting 
and  heating  the  cities  of  the  South ;  her 
rail-mills  are  rolling  out  steel  bands  which 
stretch  gulfward  and  westward,  binding 
our  country  in  closer  bonds  of  commercial 
unity;  her  armor-plate  mills  are  girdling 
the  ships  of  our  new  squadron  with  impen- 
etrable steel ;  her  artisans  have  fashioned 
projectiles  that  are  irresistible  even  by  all 


the  splendor  of  European  armament;  the 
product  of  her  flaming  coke  ovens  is  feed- 
ing furnaces  in  old  Montezumaland ;  she  is 
building  bridges  in  the  Orient ;  her  loco- 
motives are  climbing  into  the  clouds  along 
the  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras  under  the 
equator,  and  her  electric  lights,  air-brakes 
and  astronomical  instruments  are  to  be 
found  wherever  civilization  and  science 
have  penetrated.  The  fascinating  story  of 
Pittsburg's  progress,  her  innumerable  in- 
dustrial establishments  and  her  vast  re- 
sources must  be  intensely  interesting  to  all 
to  whom  the  activities  of  business  are  a 
necessity  or  have  a  charm. 

George  Washington  did  a  great  many 
great  and  good  things,  and  one  of  these 
was  the  choosing  of  the  spot  whereon  the 
city  of  Pittsburg  is  now  located  for  the 
site  of  the  fortress  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  Washing- 
ton first  beheld  this  spot  in  1753.  For 
three-quarters  of  a  century  before,  Eng- 
land and  France  had  claimed  this  region, 
and  four  years  prior  to  the  coming  of 
Washington  the  French  had  entered  upon 
actual  exploration  and  seizure  of  the  region 
about  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio.  In  1749 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada  sent  out 
an  expedition  under  Captain  Louis  Celeron 
which  deposited  leaden  plates  at  important 
places  along  the  Allegheny  and  the  Ohio 
and  took  formal  possession  of  this  country, 
Louisiana,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France. 

A  year  previous  to  this  England  had 
made  a  crown  grant  of  500,000  acres  lying 
south  of  the  Ohio  to  a  company  of  London 
and  Virginian  merchants.  This  was  the 
famous  Ohio  Company,  and  its  object  was 
to  traffic  with  the  Indians.  Among  the 
members  of  this  organization  which  became 
such  an  important  factor  in  the  last  of  the 
Inter-Colonial  wars  were  Thomas  Lee,  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginian  Assembly,  and  Law- 
rence and  Augustus,  older  brothers  of 
George  Washington.  The  formation  of  the 
Ohio  Company  was  the  signal  for  the 
opening  of  the  conflict  which  forever 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  of  the  whole  continent,  the  war  which 
decided  the  superiority  of  the  Saxon  over 
the  Gaul. 
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About  Pittsburg  have  been  enacted 
some  of  the  most  thrilling  events  of  Amer- 
ican history.  Within  the  limits  of  the  city 
Washington  narrowly  escaped  drowning, 
nearby  his  life  was  almost  ended  by  a  bul- 
let from  a  savage's  gun,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Iron  City  the  father  of  our  country 
had  other  thrilling  experiences.  A  few 
miles  away  he  fought  his  first  battle,  and 
almost  within  sight  of  the  city  he  saved 
from  destruction  the  shattered  command 
of  Braddock.  Later  he  marched  with 
Forbes  and  Bouquet  and  saw  the  last  hope 
of  the  French  for  supremacy  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  go  up  with  the  smoke  which  rose 
from  the  ashes  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Until 
October,  1772,  a  British  garrison  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Pitt,  which  rose  from  the 
ashes  of  the  French  fort  to  immortalize  an 
English  earl.  At  one  time  Colonel  Gage, 
afterwards  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  in  America,  was  stationed  here. 
This  was  the  school  wherein  were  trained 
in  the  terrible  art  of  war  many  of  those 
who  became  the  opposing  leaders  in  the 
American  Revolution.  Later  Pittsburg  be- 
came the  base  of  operations  against  the 
fierce  Miami  Indians.  From  here  St.  Clair 
went  out  to  defeat,  and  from  this  place  Mad 
Anthony  Wayne  led  out  the  expedition 
which  forever  ended  the  Indian  troubles  in 
this  region.  Next  Pittsburg  became  the 
center  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection.  Here- 
abouts was  organized  armed  resistance  to 
Federal  authority  and  here  were  perpe- 
trated outrages  upon  the  revenue  collec- 
tors. But  finally  over  all  hovered  the 
angel  of  peace  and  the  signs  of  bloodshed 
disappeared  from  Pittsburg's  horizon. 

The  growth  of  the  great  Iron  City  has 
been  steady.  In  1788  the  place  was  a  vil- 
lage of  500  people.  When  the  town  was 
incorporated  in  1794  its  population  was 
1,500.  By  1810  it  had  increased  to  4,000, 
and  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in 
1816  the  place  had  a  population  of  6,000. 
In  1830  it  had  reached  13,000  ;  in  1840, 
22,000,  and  by  1860  it  was  125,000.  Today 
Pittsburg's  population  is  350,000  and  the 
city  of  Allegheny  150,000.  The  area  in- 
cluded in  the  recently  proposed  greater 
Pittsburg  has  a  population  of  750,000. 
Within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  center  of  Pittsburg  there  are  included 
1,500,000  people.  Double  the  radius  and 
you  include  nearly  twice  that  population. 
Make  it  one  hundred  miles  and  you  have 
10,000,000  who  look  to  the  great  Iron  City 


as  the  center  of  their  industrial  realm.  Ten 
cities  exceed  the  present  Pittsburg  in  pop- 
ulation and  twenty-six  exceed  her  in  area. 
With  the  greater  Pittsburg  a  realized  fact 
the  Iron  City  would  be  advanced  to  the 
fourth  place  among  the  cities  of  our  coun- 
try, and  in  area  she  would  rank  third  among 
our  cities. 

But  it  is  in  the  manufacturing  world 
that  Pittsburg  has  risen  to  pre-eminence. 
The  story  of  her  mills,  mines  and  factories, 
as  told  by  the  finished  product,  has  been 
recited  in  every  land  beneath  the  sun.  She 
manufactures  more  iron,  steel  and  glass 
than  any  other  city  in  the  world;  her  elec- 
tric works  are  the  largest  in  the  country; 
as  a  coal  mining  district  she  is  without  a 
rival;  and  in  natural  gas  and  oil  she  stands 
ahead  of  all  the  world.  In  the  wide  domain 
of  mechanical  arts  there  is  nothing  which 
Pittsburg  has  not  achieved.  She  has  the 
largest  Bessemer  steel  plant  and  the  largest 
crucible  plant  in  the  world;  at  her  door  are 
the  world's  largest  plate  glass  works  and 
two  of  the  largest  tableware  factories. 
She  has  also  the  greatest  air  brake  works, 
the  largest  tube  works  and  the  largest 
cork  factory.  Pittsburg's  foundries  cast 
cannons  for  three  wars.  She  turned  out 
the  guns  which  blazed  in  victory  from 
Perry's  little  fleet  on  Lake  Erie.  Guns 
and  shells  for  the  Mexican  war  were  cast 
here  and  during  the  Civil  War  over  2,000 
guns  for  the  army  and  navy,  from  the 
great  Columbiad  which  threw  a  projectile 
weighing  a  thousand  pounds,  down  to  the 
six  pounders,  were  cast  in  Pittsburg. 

The  growth  of  Pittsburg's  varied  indus- 
tries, if  traced  in  elaborate  detail,  would  fill 
a  volume.  The  statistics  of  the  products  of 
her  varied  manufactories  make  a  recital  of 
superlative  interest.  American  resources 
are  so  extensive  in  raw  materials,  fuel  and 
all  the  requisites  of  successful  operation, 
and  American  ingenuity  has  so  improved 
manufacturing  processes,  that  this  country 
has  nothing  to  fear  in  competition  with 
any  other  nation  so  far  as  concerns  the 
quality  of  the  products  in  any  kind  or 
grade  of  iron,  steel  or  the  products  thereof. 
In  this  line  of  manufacturing  industry 
Pittsburg  lays  just  claims  to  pre-eminence, 
for  in  the  aggregate  of  her  iron  and  steel 
industries  she  is  the  largest  producer  in 
the  world  and  keeps  steady  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  industry,  holding  her  rela- 
tive and  foremost  position  with  ease. 

During  the  year  the  production  of  steel 
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in  Pittsburg  aggregated  about  4,000,000 
tons  or  nearly  forty  per  cent  of  the  entire 
output  of  this  country,  nearly  one-half  that 
of  England,  equal  to  the  product  of  Ger- 
many, to  twice  that  of  France,  to  five  times 
that  of  Belgium  and  Russia  and  to  twenty- 
four  times  that  of  Spain.  Among  the  thirty 
or  forty  furnaces  of  Pittsburg  is  included 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  production  of 
tool  steel  has  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment here  in  Pittsburg  and  English  bicycle 
manufacturers  are  annually  consuming 
many  thousand  tons  of  Pittsburg's  drawn 
steel.  The  rolling  mill  industry  is  more 
largely  represented  in  Pittsburg  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  Most  noteworthy 
of  these  products  is  the  armor  plate  of  the 
Carnegie  Company.  This  great  corporation 
has  brought  this  industry  to  such  a  stage  of 
perfection  that  it  not  only  leads  in  supply- 
ing the  plate  for  our  new  navy  but  has 
filled  large  orders  for  the  foreign  govern- 
ments. This  same  concern  is  now  reaching 
out  for  the  contracts  of  supplying  the  Japan 
government  with  armor  plate  and  ere  long 
Pittsburg  will  have  assisted  that  Yankee 
power  of  the  Orient  in  putting  to  sea  a 
formidable  fleet. 

Without  a  sketch  of  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  Limited,  the  industrial  history 
of  Pittsburg  would  be  incomplete.  This 
concern  is  the  greatest  iron  and  steel 
manufacturing  concern  in  the  world  and 
like  all  other  great  enterprises  is  the  result 
of  growth  engendered  by  industry  and 
ability.  This  titanic  enterprise  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  firm  of  Carnegie  &  Kloman, 
established  in  1861.  The  marked  ability 
of  Andrew  Carnegie,  aided  by  the  practical 
knowledge  of  his  brother,  the  late  Thomas 
Carnegie  and  the  well  directed  efforts  of 
Henry  Phipps,  Jr.,  Ceorge  Lander  and 
others  interested  in  the  concern  soon  put 
the  business  on  a  paying  basis.  In  1X75 
the  firm  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Carnegie 
Bros.  &  Company,  Limited,  and  in  1886  the 
firm  became  known  as  Carnegie,  Phipps  & 
Company,  Limited.  The  last  reorganization 
took  place  in  1892,  in  which  year  the  firm 
was  consolidated  with  several  others  under 
the  name  of  The  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
Limited.  The  capitalization  of  the  concern 
is  now  $160,000,000.  The  company  manu- 
factures steel  rails,  billets,  structural 
shapes,  armor  plate,  boiler,  ship  and  tank 
plate  and  many  other  forms  of  steel,  and 
its  plants  are  the  finest  and  most  complete 
in    the   world.      At    present    the   concern 


embraces  nine  great  plants,  at  which  are 
employed  nearly  20,000  workmen.  The 
H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  with  a  capi- 
talization of  $10,000,000  and  controlling 
13,000  ovens  with  a  weekly  output  of 
180,000  tons  per  week  supplies  the  fuel 
for  this  great  steel  manufacturing  concern. 

Besides  the  ores  from  Lake  Superior 
and  other  points  in  this  country  ores  from 
Cuba,  Chili,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Russia, 
Creece,  France,  Spain  and  other  foreign 
countries  are  used  at  the  different  plants 
of  this  corporation.  This  corporation  owns 
and  operates  the  greatest  armor-plate  mill, 
two  of  the  largest  rail  mills  and  operates 
the  largest  furnace  in  this  country  and 
perhaps  in  the  world.  The  history  of  the 
development  of  the  Carnegie  enterprises  to 
their  present  greatness  is  a  most  inspiring 
illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  well  directed  enterprise  and  energy. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  the  founder  and  now  the 
principal  stockholder  in  the  vast  corpo- 
ration, began  life  as  a  messenger  boy  and 
has  fairly  earned  all  the  success  that  he 
has  gained.  His  sound  judgment  and 
exceptional  mastery  of  the  art  of  organi- 
zation were  primary  factors  in  the  early 
progress  of  this  now  great  enterprise. 
To-day  he  is  widely  known,  not  only  as  a 
great  manufacturer,  but  also  as  a  publicist 
and  as  a  philanthropist,  and  to  him  New 
York,  Pittsburg  and  other  cities  are  in- 
debted for  free  libraries  and  fine  music  halls. 

But  with  all  its  vastness  the  Carnegie 
Company  does  not  hold  a  monopoly  of  Pitts- 
burg's iron  and  steel  interests,  for  within 
her  borders  are  many  other  concerns 
engaged  in  the  industry.  The  Jones  & 
McLaughlin  Company  employ  over  5,000 
men,  the  National  Tube  Works  5,000,  Spang, 
Chalfant  &  Company  2,000,  and  there  are 
numerous  iron  and  steel  manufacturing 
concerns  employing  less  than  2,000  men. 
The  iron  and  steel  interests  of  Pittsburg 
give  direct  employment  to  upward  of  85,000 
men.  The  capitalization  of  these  vast  con- 
cerns would  aggregate  upward  of  half  a 
billion  dollars. 

The  vast  interests  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company  and  of  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company  are  centered  in  Pitts- 
burg. This  vast  combination  which  includes 
a  number  of  lesser  industries,  represents  a 
capitalization  of  nearly  $30,000,000.  The 
various  concerns  occupy  ninety-five  acres 
and  employ  15,000  men.  This  concern  has 
done  much  to  give  Pittsburg  a  world-wide 
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fame.  In  the  various  branches  of  the  glass 
industry  Pittsburg  has $50,000,000  invested. 

So  far  as  the  production  of  coal  and  its 
distribution  is  concerned  Pittsburg  is  to 
the  United  States  what  New  Castle  is  to 
Great  Britain  ;  in  fact  the  American  coal 
metropolis  is  more  emphatically  the  fountain 
head  of  the  coal  trade  than  is  its  northern 
prototype.  The  great  "Pittsburg  Seam" 
of  bituminous  coal  is  of  almost  unknown 
extent.  Fifteen  thousand  square  miles 
would  be  a  low  estimate  for  the  coal  fields 
within  easy  reach  of  Pittsburg.  In  the 
mining  and  coking  interests  nearly  $100,- 
000,000  are  invested.  The  annual  shipment 
of  raw  coal  from  Pittsburg  by  land  and 
water  is  upward  of  15,000,000  tons  and  of 
coke  7,500,000  tons.  The  natural  gas 
region  of  which  Pittsburg  is  the  center  was 
once  the  greatest  in  the  world,  but  now  its 
greatness  has  departed  and  mammoth 
artificial  gas  plants  are  now  supplying  light 
and  heat  for  the  great  Iron  City.  The  oil 
fields  adjacent  to  Pittsburg  are  not  far 
surpassed  by  the  famous  Russian  fields. 
During  the  past  ten  years  the  annual  pro- 
duction has  averaged  50,000,000  barrels, 
while  the  production  for  1896  exceeded 
this  average  yield  by  twenty  per  cent. 

Pittsburg's  lumber  interests  are  vast. 
There  are  annually  borne  to  her  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
upward  of  400,000,000  feet  of  lumber.  She 
has  one  of  the  largest  coffee  roasting 
establishments  in  the  world  and  likewise 
the  largest  pickle  factory.  Nearby  her 
stands  the  largest  distillery  in  the  country 
and  her  interests  in  flour,  leather,  chemicals, 
cigar  manufacturing  and  confectionaries 
are  great.  Pittsburg  has  great  locomotive 
works  and  in  the  wide  field  of  industrial 
activity  there  are  few  articles  which  are 
not  being  turned  out  in  the  Iron  City. 

Pittsburg  has  at  her  command  unequaled 
transportation  facilities.  What  the  circu- 
lation is  to  the  human  body  proper  trans- 
portation facilities  are  to  the  circulation 
and  distribution  of  industrial  products. 
Without  markets  products  are  useless  and 
to  reach  the  area  of  demand  as  effectually, 
rapidly  and  cheaply  as  possible  is  a  foremost 
consideration  in  any  city  claiming  a  stand- 
ing as  a  commercial  center.  The  complete 
utilization  and  the  proper  development  of 
the  great  resources  of  Pittsburg  are  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  ample  facilities 
for  transportation  by  land  and  water  with 
which  the  city  is  provided. 


It  is  not  disputed  that  the  first  attempt 
to  propel  a  water  craft  by  machinery  made 
on  this  continent  was  made  in  Pittsburg  in 
a  crude  way  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
years  ago.  The  first  actual  work  in  boat 
building  was  done  in  1777,  and  in  1794 
boats  were  running  regularly  between 
Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati.  These  were  the 
days  of  flatboating.  In  1802  the  people 
of  France  were  startled  by  the  appearance 
on  their  shores  of  a  schooner  from  Pitts- 
burg. Hitherto  Pittsburg  was  practically 
unknown  to  the  people  of  Europe  who  only 
associated  the  name  with  a  frontier  post. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  day  Pitts- 
burg's river  trade  has  grown  apace.  The 
tonnage  of  Pittsburg's  steamers,  tugs,  boats 
and  barges  exceeds  that  of  any  other  port 
in  this  country.  Her  tonnage  exceeds 
500,000,000  tons  annually.  She  has  a 
dozen  passenger  boats,  more  than  100  tugs 
and  4,000  boats,  barges  and  flats  with  a 
registered  tonnage  of  5,000,000  tons. 
Pittsburg  has  $20,000,000  invested  in  river 
crafts.  Her  steam  tugs  can  propel  a  fleet 
of  boats  carrying  100,000  tons  of  coal, 
enough  to  supply  a  city  of  25,000  people 
for  a  whole  year.  In  the  improvement  of 
the  rivers  and  harbors  of  Pittsburg  many 
millions  of  public  and  private  capital  have 
been  spent.  Only  recently  the  United 
States  government  purchased  the  freedom 
of  the  great  Monongahela  at  a  cost  of 
$4,000,000. 

Pittsburg  is  connected  with  the  outside 
world  by  three  great  trunk  railroad  systems 
under  which  are  operated  some  twelve  lines, 
and  the  tonnage  coming  directly  out  of 
Pittsburg  is  nearly  one-fifteenth  of  that  of 
the  entire  country.  Two  thousand  freight 
cars  enter  the  city  every  day  and  1,200  are 
loaded  and  sent  out.  The  car  service  re- 
ports show  that  more  cars  are  handled  in 
Pittsburg  than  in  any  other  city  on  the 
continent.  But  with  all  her  vast  facilities 
Pittsburg  is  constantly  opening  up  new 
highways.  The  Ohio  &  Lake  Erie  Ship 
Canal  is  the  pearl  upon  which  Pittsburg 
has  long  feasted  her  eye  and  the  realization 
of  this  all-important  project  may  not  be  an 
event  of  the  far  future.  In  the  matter  of 
passenger  service  Pittsburg  is  well  pro- 
vided. She  has  616  trains  daily.  She  has 
also  300  miles  of  street  railway. 

The  crucible  test  of  a  city's  greatness 
is  in  its  building  activity.  Increasing  pop- 
ulation, industrial  growth  and  an  advancing 
spirit  of  enterprise  all  call  for  more  and 
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better  buildings  for  all  purposes.  The  evo- 
lution of  Pittsburg's  buildings  has  been  as 
marked  as  has  been  her  progress  along  the 
industrial  line,  and  now  her  "  Sky  Scrapers  " 
will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  In  less  than  ten 
years  the  value  of  her  buildings  has  in- 
creased $125,000,000.  Pittsburg's  real 
estate  transfers  exceed  $25,000,000  per 
year.  The  aggregate  of  her  valuation  for 
taxation  is  $50,000,000  greater  than  that 
of  Chicago.  Pittsburg's  banking  interests 
are  great,  and  throughout  the  country  her 
financial  rating  is  high.  In  the  ninety 
years  of  Pittsburg's  banking  history  there 
have  been  but  few  instances  of  wildcat 
speculation  and  wholesale  fraud.  Since  the 
close  of  the  rebellion  the  development  of 
banking  interests  in  the  city  has  been  mar- 
velous. Today  Pittsburg  has  seventy-three 
banks,  whose  deposits  and  assets  exceed 
$200,000,000.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  Pittsburg  Clearing  House  thirty  years 
ago  its  total  business  has  aggregated  $15.- 
000,000,000,  and  in  the  clearing  house 
system  of  the  country  Pittsburg  holds  fifth 
rank. 

The  story  of  Pittsburg's  sociological 
aspect  is  fully  as  interesting  as  is  that  of 
its  industrial  progress.  It  is  a  story  of 
evolution  wrought  in  a  century  of  time  ;  as 
we  now  see  it  the  log  cabin  of  the  fron- 
tiersman has  been  supplanted  by  the  pala- 
tial mansion  of  the  merchant  prince  or 
manufacturer,  and  the  flicker  of  the  tallow 
dip  has  been  succeeded  by  the  blaze  of  the 
electric  light,  while  the  mirror  of  fashion 
reflects  silks,  satins,  jewels  and  broadcloth, 
where  ten  decades  ago  it  shadowed  a  deer- 


skin suit,  a  linsey-woolsey  frock.  Pittsburg 
was  largely  settled  by  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
races  and  from  its  earliest  days  its  society 
has  been  permeated  by  a  vein  of  rugged 
honesty  and  wholesouled  hospitality.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  the  "  boycott," 
as  we  understand  it,  had  its  origin  here 
in  Pittsburg  long  before  Captain  Boycott 
came  to  life.  In  the  early  days  the 
punishment  for  lying,  dishonesty  and  idle- 
ness was  that  of  "hating  out  the  offender." 
It  was  our  boycott  pure  and  simple,  the 
public  expression  of  a  general  sentiment 
of  indignation. 

In  religion  and  education  Pittsburg  has 
kept  steady  pace  with  her  giant  strides 
along  other  lines.  The  first  voice  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  that  ever  trembled  on  the 
air  of  the  primeval  forest  whereon  Pitts- 
burg now  stands  was  that  of  that  noble 
Jesuit,  La  Salle,  who  visited  this  spot  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
while  returning  from  his  explorations  and 
religious  labors  in  the  Mississippi  Country. 

This  rapid  glance  at  Pittsburg's  growth 
and  development  shows  plainly  that  she 
owes  her  commanding  position  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  to  a  varied  combination  of 
advantages  and  favorable  circumstances. 
Pittsburg's  geographical  position,  midway 
between  the  two  great  centers  of  popula- 
tion, her  mineralogical  advantages  and  the 
manufacturing  facilities  which  she  so  emi- 
nently possesses  are  necessarily  homogen- 
eous in  the  birth  and  growth  and  future 
progress  of  a  great  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial center,  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  is  there  grouped  such  a  mighty  store 
of  diversified  industrial  advantages. 
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A    BALLAD    OF    THE    UP-TO-DATE    SPRING. 

[Note— It  may  be  poetic  license  which  has  placed  Spring  in  the  masculine  gender  in  the  following  verses, 
and  then,  again,  it  may  be  that  the  writer  has  seen  Spring  as  a  "new  woman"  and  failed  to  appreciate  the 
fact. — The  Elmtor.] 

BY  W.  D.  NESBIT. 

GENTLE  Spring  no  longer  drifts 
Where  the  sighing  zephyr  fans — 
He  has  made  a  little  change 

In  his  transportation  plans. 
He  relies  no  more  upon 

Balmy  breezes  as  they  blow, 
But  has  made  arrangements  to 
Travel  via  B.  &  0. 

Gentle  Spring  is  on  the  way, 

In  his  freshest  raiment  dressed. 
Golden  dandelions  he 

Used  to  button  up  his  vest. 
Morning-glory  vines  he  has 

For  suspenders;  for  you  know 
Spring  is  up-to-date  when  he 

Travels  via  B.  &  0. 

Train  dispatcher  Time  has  sent 

Orders  that  they  clear  the  track. 
Winter  takes  a  siding  now — 

Uentle  Spring  is  coming  back. 
Coming  back — with  flowers  to 

Take  the  place  of  drifts  of  snow. 
That's  the  kind  of  traffic  which 

Spring  brings,  via  B.  &  0. 

Signals  all  say:    "Track  is  clear." 

Gentle  Spring  is  coming  back, 
Running  on  the  schedule  time 

Laid  down  in  the  almanac. 
Roses  for  his  signal  lamps 

Warn  us  by  their  ruddy  glow. 
Spring  is  up-to-date  when  he 

Travels  via  B.  &  0. 


<STUB  ENDS 
OF  THOUGHT 


By  ARTHUR.  G.  LEW/ J 
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ONEY  is  the  latch-key  that  hangs 
outside  the  door  of  ill-bred  society. 


In  the  light  of  immortal  remem- 
brance lives  the  recollection  of  those  we 
have  loved.  Forgetfulness  is  but  tran- 
sient; memory  eternal. 

Anticipation  acts  as  a  magnifying 
glass  to  realization,  and  long  pursuit  is 
too  often  followed  by  short  possession. 

Much  of  our  ambition  is  but  a  dream, 
the  disease  of  a  restless  sleep,  the  air 
castles  of  our  hope. 

Protect  me  from  myself  and  I  will 
ask  no  succor  from  others. 


Often  we  find  that  while  advice 
sticks  in  the  throat  of  our  pride,  yet  at 
the  same  time  it  appeals  to  our  common 
reason. 

When  genius  places  its  curse  upon 
a  man,  he,  as  a  rule,  must  live  alone  in 
his  ideas  and  their  conceptions.  He  has 
overreached  his  fellows  and  must  suffer 
for  it. 

We  often  weep  over  lost  hopes  that 
died  from  our  own  neglect,  and  were 
buried  by  our  own  hands. 

The  lack  of  proper  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others  always  indicates  weak- 
ness and  frequently  dishonesty. 


CHEER  UP. 


BY   ARTHUR   G.   LEWIS. 

DREAD  not  the  death  of  a  living  thing, 
While  its  youth  is  young  and  strong. 
Doubt  not  the  dawn  of  a  grief-clear  day 
Because  its  night  is  long. 
Close  not  your  ear  to  the  wood  bird's  song, 

Because  that  song  must  cease. 
Nurse  no  doubts  of  eternity 
In  the  faith  of  your  own  belief. 

Cherish  the  flowers  that  bloom  to-day, 

Though  they  fade  and  die  to-morrow; 
Courage  was  ever  the  friend  of  hope. 

And  light  in  the  dark  of  sorrow. 
I  Tear  not  your  heart  with  affection's  loss; 

Cupid  still  holds  the  rein, 
And  soon  will  send  a  new  love  dart 

Into  your  heart  again. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 
B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No  504 

DAILY 


NO.  526 
EXCEPT 


No.  522 
SUNDAY 


NO.  SOB 
DAILY 


NO.  502 
DAILY 


No.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
8  HOUR 


NO.  536 
EX.  SUN 


No.  506 
DAILY 


NO.  516 
DAILY 


No.  546 
DAILY 


No.  512 
DAILY 


Lv.  WASHINGTON 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  . 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.ROYALSTA, 

Ah.  PHILADELPHIA 

AH.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET- 
AR.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER. 


7.06 

7.66 

8.00 

10.  15 

12.35 

12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.46 


9.00 
9.62 
9.67 
12.1  I 
2.30 
2.36 


10.00 
10.60 
10.64 
12.63 
3.00 
3.06 


12.10 
1.00 
1.05 
3.09 
6.36 
5.40 


I.  10 
2.16 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 


PM 

3.00 
3.49 
3.63 
6.5  1 
8.00 
8.06 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.35 


6.06 
6.00 
6.06 
8.19 
10.40 
10.60 


8.00 
9.00 
9.05 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

6.62 


2.36 
3.27 
3.32 
6.35 
8.07 
8.  10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 
DAILY 


NO.  517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  501 

DAILY 


NO.  527 

DAILY 
B   HOUR 


NO.  535 
EX.  SUN. 
r,  HOUR 


No.  507 

OAILY 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

OAILY 
0  HOUR 


NO. 525 
DAILY 


NO.  503 

DAILY 


No.  515 

DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

LV.   PHILADELPHIA - 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 
Ah.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .- 
Ah.  WASHINGTON 


4.30 
7.30 
9.3  1 
9.35 
10.35 


7.65 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.65 
1.00 
3.07 
6.06 
6.10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.60 


PM 

3.35 
3.40 
6.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.66 
6.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


6.65 
7.00 
9.40 
I  1.46 
I  1.50 
12.60 


NIOHT 

12.10 
12.16 
3.36 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  alt  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

No     1 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   7 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.   1  I 

PITTSBURO 
LIMITED 

No    47 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 
LV.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

9.65  AN 
10.00  am 
1  2.20  pm 
2.26  pm 
2.40  PJl 
3.46  PJl 

1.25  pm 
1  .30  pm 
4.20  pji 
6.42  pji 
7.00  pm 
8.06  pm 

1  .2&PM 

1  ,30  pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.20  pm 
8.30pm 
6.  I  ii  ■» 
10.45  AM 

6.55  PM 

7.00  pm 

9.40  pm 

1  1  .46  pm 

I2.00NT 

1  .  10am 

I2.I0NT 
1  2.  I5ui 
3.35  ua 
8.60  ui 
9.00  ui 

10.06  AM 

6.65  pji 
7.00  pm 
9.40  pji 

1  1.46  pji 

12.00  NT 

1.00  AM 

8.66  m 

4.30  AM 

7.30  ui 

9.31  ui 
9.40  Ul 

10.60  am 
7.30  PJl 



LV.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. . 
LV.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 

8.25UI 
1  1  .60  AM 

4.00  pm 

6.65  pm 
8.00  am 

1  1.46  AH 
1  1.52am 

6.66  p.m 
6.50pm 

10.60pm 
IO.OOui 

9.15  PJl 

7.23  ui 
6.48  pm 
1  0.35  pji 
9.30  PJl 
7.36  am 
6.26  am 
8.40  ui 
7.35  pji 

9.001M 

I2.00NN 
2.06  ui 
6.60  ui 
7.I0UI 

12.40  pm 
6.60  pm 

10.60  pm 

IO.OOui 

6.60  am 

AR.  LOUISVILLE 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 
LIMITED 
OAILY 

No.  4 
EXPRESS 

OAILY 

No.    6 
LIMITE0 
DAILY 

No.  8 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.    lo 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM.,    DAILV 

No.  46 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.     14 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

t  8.30  am 

2.46  AM 

3.30  pm 

10.  10  AM 

8.00  pm 

7.00  pm 

1  2.10AM 

1  1.00  AM 

10.45  am 

9.36  pm 

8.00  AM 

3. 1  0  pm 
9.45  pm 

6.30  PJl 
8.05  pm 
2  30  am 

1  .00pm 

*  8.20am 
2.  10  pm 

t  2.46  PM 

*  6.36  pm 

2. 15  AM 

8.05  Ul 

8.05  Ul 

1  2.  15  PM 

7.30PM 

B.  1  6  pji 

9.00  pm 

6.41  ui 

7.60  ui 

8.00  am 

10. 1  6  am 

12.36  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

8.  15  am 
8.56am 
8.  15  pm 
9.00pm 
2.22am 
3.22i. 
3.32am 
5.35  ui 
8.07  ui 
8.  10am 

1  .00pm 
2.06  pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  »m 
7.06  pm 

4. 50  PJl 
6.63  pm 
6.06  pm 
8.  19  pm 
1  0.40  pji 
1  0.60pm 

1   1.55  AM 
1  2.66  pm 
1  .05  pm 
3.09  pm 
6.36  pm 
5.40  pm 

6.66am 
7.60  ui 
8.00  ui 
10. 16am 
12.35  pm 
12.40  pm 

1  1  .05  pm 
I2.26am 
1  2.44  Ul 
3.  10  AM 

6.62am 

Ah.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Ah.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 

AR.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET  . 
AR.  NEW   YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.        t  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

THROUGH    PULLMAN    PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       FINEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

EASTWARD. 

No.  512.  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York.    Sleeping  Car  1'lttsbnrg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  Fork.     Dining  car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  526.  Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  522.  Parlor  Car  and   Dfuiug  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  528.  Five  Hour  Train.    I'ai  l   r  <  ur  Washington  to  New  Fork.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  lo  New  York. 

No.  508.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia, 

No.  502.  Drawing  Boom  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to 
Philadelphia. 

No.  524.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches.  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  Fork.     No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  536.  Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Xew  York. 

No.  506.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  Baltimore  to  Xew  York. 

No.  546.  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

W  ESTW  ARD. 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington, 

No.  501.    Parlor  Car  Xew  York  to  Washington,     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  X'ew  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte, 
■New  Fork  to  Baltimore, 

No.  535.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Xew  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte, 
New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  507.    Drawing  Room  Car  New  Y<>rk  to  Washington.      Dining  Car.  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  500.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches,  Parlor  Cars,  and  observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  Car,   table  d'hote:   and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.      Xo  excess  tare  on  this  train. 

No.  525.    Parlor  Car  Xew  York  to  Washington.      Dining  <  ur,  table  d'hote,  Xew  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  X'ew  York  to  Washington. 

No.  515.    Sleeping  cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg;,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

WE  »T  WA  F*  I>  . 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Xew  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Car*  serve  nil  meal-,  observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St. Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Doom  Cnir  Cincinnati 
to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  cm  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Beliaire.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.     Drawing  Room  Buffet   Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkershurg.  Buffet 
server  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Sleej  Ing 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Sleeping  car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.    Through  Coach  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

No.  55.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  YTork  to  St.  Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

EASTWARD. 

No.  2.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkershurg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
■Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.      Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car 
Columbus  hi  Baltimore.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Car  serves  breakfast. 

No.  12.  "  Duquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsvllle. 

No.  46.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car 
Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices:    Baltimore,   Maryland. 
executive  department. 

William  Salomon,  Chairman  of  the  Board New  York  City. 

John  K.  Cowkn,  President Baltimore,  Md.        F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.&  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Obcae  G.  Murray,  1st  Vice  President Baltimore,  Md.        C.  W.  Woolfofd.  Secretary Baltimore,  Md. 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Seward,  Guthrie  &  Steele,  Gen.  Counsel.. New  York  City.       Hugh  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT. 

J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 


II.  D.  Bulkley,  Comptroller Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  Gen.  Auditor Baltimore.  Md. 


G.  B.  Howarth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 
J.  V.  McNeal,  Treasurer Baltimore,  Md. 


OPERATING 
F.  D.  Underwood,  2d  Vice  Pres.&  Gen.  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Daniel  Willard,  Ass't  Gen'l  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham.  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

Jacob  N.  Barr,  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  Gibson,  Gen'l  Supt.  of  Transportation. .Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin.  Assistant  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  R.  Kearney,  Superintendent  Car  Service,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Chas.  Selden,  Superintendent  Telegraph..  .Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Greiner,  Eng.  Bdgs.  and  Bldgs Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Stores.  ..Baltimore,  Md. 

Fuel  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

E. V.  Bauoh,  Supt.  Dining  Cars  and  Restaur's,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Thob.  Fitzgerald.  General  Supt.  Phila.  Dlv.,  Main  Line 

and  Branches,  Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Superintendent,  Middle  and  North- 
western Divisions,  Chicago,  III. 
D.  F.  Makoney,  General  Superintendent  PittsburglMvlsfon 

and  Branches,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  Van.  Smith,  Gen.  Superintendent  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DEPARTMENT. 

Geo.  II.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen'l  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.  White,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  W.  Deibert,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark,  O. 

J.  D.  McCubbin,  Real  Estate  Ageut Baltimore,  Md. 

i..  1'..  Owen,  Supt.  Malnt.  of  Way,  East Baltimore.  Md. 

W.  Ancker,  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lee,  Supt.  Malnt.  of  Way.  West Zanesville,  O. 

.John  K.  Spurrier,  Supt.  Main  Line.  1st  Dlv.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
C.  C.  F.  Bent,  Supt.  Philadelphia  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  A.  Hu&ted,  Supt.  Main  Line,  2d  Dlv Grafton,  W.  Va. 

TH08.  C. Prince.  Supt.  Main  Llue,  3d  Dlv...  Winchester,  Va. 
J.  H.  Glover,  Supt.  Plttsbg.  Dlv. East.  Dist.Connellsville,  Pa. 
John  Barron.  Supt.  Plttsbg.  Dlv.  West.  Dist  ..Pittsburg,  Pa. 
T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Middle  Division Newark,  O. 

F.  C.  Batchklder.  Supt.  N.-W.  Dlv.Chgo.  Dist  .Garrett,  Ind. 
A.  M.  Lane,  Supt.  W.  Va.  and  Pittsburg  and  Monongahela 

Divisions.  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

G.  W.  Spencer,  Acting  Supt.  N.-W.  Dlv.,  Akron  Dist., 

Chicago  Junct.,  O. 

G.  A.  Richardson,  superintendent  ... Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  W.  Galloway,  Ass't  Superintendent Cumberland,  Md. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 


PASSE 

D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic.  .Baltimore,  Md. 
Gen.PaBS.  Agt.  Lines  East  of  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Lines  West  of  Ohio 

River.  717  Merchants  Loan  and  TrustBldg., Chicago,  111. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Lyman  McCarty,  Asst.  Gen.  PaBB.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Geo.  De  Haven,  Excursion  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  J.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bernard  Ashby,  District  Pass.  Agent  —  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

8.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent Washington.  D.  C. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  P.  Agt.,  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division  PaBsenger  Agent Pittsburg.  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway.  New  York. 

L.  G.  Stine.  Passenger  Agent 13UU  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  M.  Bennett,  Trav.  PaBB.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  E.  Dudrow,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent..  .Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 
J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Bellalre,  0. 

FREI 

C.  S.  Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbrough.  Gen.  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  in  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Asst.  Gen.  Fht.  Agt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  Mosher.  Asst. Gen. Fht.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

A.  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Fht.  Agt..  710  Merchants 

Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Jab.  R.  Bell,  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

H.M.  Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A.  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup.  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin,  O. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago,  111. 

Ben  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.L.Andrews,  Coal  and  Coke  Agt Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.W.Daniel,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus,  O. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago,  111. 

W.  W.  Wood,  Industrial  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  C.  Smith.  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

C.  H.  Maynakd,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Boston,  MasB. 


NGER. 

F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 

W.  W.  Picking,  General  Agent Chicago,  III. 

C.  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  111. 

R.  C.  Haase,  N.  W.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St.  Paul.  Minn. 

J.  C.  Burch,  Traveling  PaBsenger  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimbacu,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith.  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

Room  1,  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo.  B.  Warfel,  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dist.  Pass'r  Ag't,  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
R.S.Brown,  District  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &0.  S-W.R,  R. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
N.  J.  Neer.  Dist.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R.  Springfield,  111. 
J.  H.  Larrabee,  Trav.  PaBs'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R. 

Chllllcothe,  O. 
G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  0.  S-W.  R.R. 

Vlncennes,  Ind. 

A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.R. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

S.  M.  Sh ATTUC.Trav. Pass'r  Ag't  B.&O.S-W.R.R.Denver.Col. 
J.  P.RooERMAN.Trav.  Pass'r  Ag't  B.&O.  S-W.  R.R.  Dallas,  Tex. 

GHT. 

F.  M.Johnson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  .New  York  City. 
E.  S.  King,  Com'l  Frt.  Agt.,  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wilmington,  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Pittsburg,  Ph. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
H.R.Rogers,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo,  O. 

J.  P.  Magill,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  YoungBtown,  O. 
John  Hutchings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 
C.  H.  Harkins.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Chicago.  111. 
C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Milwaukee,  WIb. 
Thos.  Miles,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
H.  C.  Pioulell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Omaha,  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Colo. 

J.  J.  Collister,  Commercial  Fht.  Agent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent. 

Room  1.  Hobart  Building.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  Noonan.  Gen'l  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MILEAGE. 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION 6.30 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 128.42 

MAIN  LINE  AND   BRANCHES 949  98 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 403.08 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 1.487.78 

MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 790.19 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  790   If 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM 2.277  97 


CONGRESS    IN    SESSION 


Royal  Blue  Line 

TOURS 

PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED 

ALL    EXPENSES     INCLUDED    FROM 

BOSTON 

AND  OTHER   NEW  ENGLAND  CITIES  TO 

Philadelphia  and  Washington 

STARTING    FRIDAYS 

March                  15,    1901        "April      ...   26,    1901 
March  .29,  1901       "May       .    .        10.  1901 
April      .12,   1901 

^O    P~      FROM 
X47"ivl     BOSTON 

COVERS     EVERY    EXPENSE;    EACH    TOUR    OCCUPYING 
ONE    WEEK.      TICKETS    PERMIT    OF    LONGER    STAY    IN 
WASHINGTON,    AND    ALLOW  STOP-OVER    IN    NEW  YORK 

Rate  from   New  York  $18 

*  On  account  of  the  usual  advance  in  rates  by  tlie  Fall 
River  Line  on  May  ist,  prli  e  "f  tickets  from  Boston  for  the 
tour  of  April  26th,  will  be  $26  and   for  the  tour  of  May 27th 
will  be  J 

Royal  Blue  Line 


POPULAR 


TOURS 


THREE-DAY 


FROM 

NEW    YORK      •     PHILADELPHIA 

AND     INTERMEDIATE     POINTS     TO 

Washington 

PERSONALLY    CONDUCTED 
ALL    EXPENSES    INCLUDED 

$12     FROM    NEW    YORK 
$9    FROM    PHILADELPHIA 

STARTING    ON    THURSDAYS 


March 

.     .      7,  1901 

April 

18,    1901 

March    - 

.     .  21.   1901 

May   -     . 

.     .     2,   1901 

April 

.     .     4.    1901 

COVERS  EVERY  EXPENSE,  INCLUDING  TRANSPORTA- 
TION FOR  THE  ROUND  TRIP,  MEALS  EN  ROUTE, 
TRANSFERS  AND  TWO  DAYS'  BOARD  AT  FIRST-CLASS 
HOTELS  IN  WASHINGTON.  TICKETS  ARE  GOOD  FOR 
RETURN  ON  ANY  TRAIN  WITHIN  TEN  DAYS  FROM 
DATE.  AND  PERMIT  STOP-OVERS  AT  BALTIMORE 
AND    PHILADELPHIA 


Royal  Blue  Line 


PERSONALLY 


TOURS 


CONDUCTED 


ALL     EXPENSES     INCLUDED      FROM 

(New  York    and     Philadelphia 

TO 

Washington  *  Richmond 
The  James  River  and 
Old   Point  Comfort 

$34    FROM    NEW   YORK 
$31    FROM    PHILADELPHIA 


March 
March 
April     . 


ON    SATURDAYS 

16.  1901         April 
30,  1901  May 

13, 1901 


27.  1901 
11,  1901 


COVERS  EVERY  EXPENSE,  INCLUDING  ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS AT  THE  EBBlTT  OR  RIGGS  IN  WASHINGTON, 
THE  JEFFERSON  AT  RICHMOND.  AND  THE  HYGEIA 
AT  OLD  POINT  COMFORT.  TICKETS  GOOD  FOR  TEN 
DAYS.    WITH     STOPOVER     PRIVILEGE 


Royal  Blue  Line 

TOURS 

PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED 



ALL     EX 

Battlefi 

and   V 

FROM     BOST 
FROM      NEW 
SATUF 

$32    Fr 

EXCEPT    SU 

$23    Fr 

$20  Fr. 

COVERS    EVERY 
TION      FOR     THE 
HOTEL     ACCOMM 

SENSES     INCLUDED 

eld  of  Get 
^ashingtc 

ON     FRIDAY,     M/ 
YORK      AND      Pt 
iDAY,     MAY    2  5, 

om    BOST 

'PER    ON     FALL    RIVE 

om     NEW 
Dm   PMIbAI 

EXPENSE,    INCLUDIN 

ROUND     TRIP.     ME/ 

ODATIONS.     CARRIAC 

TO     THE 

tysburg 
m 

kY     2  4,     1901 
■IILADELPHIA, 
1901 

ON 

R    STEAMER 

YORK 
JELPHIA 

G    TRANSPORTA- 
BLE    EN     ROUTE. 
E     DRIVES.    ETC- 

For  tickets  and   full    information  call  at   Royal    Blue  Line  Ticket  Agencies,  No.  211  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  :  434  Broadway.  New  York  City,  and  834  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Glectric 

"Vehicle 

Service 


]Vew  Y°rk 

Philadelphia 

(Hashington 


Hny  Rour 
Day  or  ftiqbt 


Glcctric  Vehicles 


are  in  attendance  upon  all  trains  of  the  Baltimore  & 

Ohio   Railroad  at  stations,  New  Jersey  Avenue  and 

—    C    Street,    Washington;   24th   and    Chestnut    Streets, 

Philadelphia,  and  Liberty  Street  Ferry,  New  York  City;  and  will  deliver  passengers 

and  baggage  therefrom  to  all  points  within  the  limits  of  each  city  at  very  reasonable 

rates. 

Passengers  tor  WiiNhliifgtmi  desiring  nny  special  clnaa  of  vehicle, 
will  plenwe  notify  Conductor  of  triiln  prior  to  arrival  at  Washington  Junction, 
when  on  trains  from  the  West;  and  prior  to  arrival  at  Baltimore,  when  on  trains 
from  the  East. 

PnwMMifrers  lor  Philadelphia.,  on  trains  from  the  West,  will  please  notify 
Conductor  prior  to  arrival  at  Wilmington. 

PiiSNenjrer*  for  New  York  City  will  please  notify  Conductor  prior  to 
arrival  at  Bound  Brook.  New  Jersey. 
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S3Z, 


IDEAL  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS. 


South  f  eir\>  sibitcbaiic 


crminal 


B.&O. 


JVIost  Convenient  entrance  to 

Greater  J\ew  Yov^ 


Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


Artistic 
Publications 

issued    by    the 

Baltimore  &  Ohio   R.  R. 

¥    ¥ 

"Guide  To  Washington." 

The  Passenger  Department  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  R.  R.  has  issued  a  Guide  to 
Washington,  which  in  many  respects  excels 
all  other  guides  published.  both  in  artistic  ap- 
pearance and  careful  description  of  points  of 
interest  in  the  Capital  City.  The  front  cover 
of  the  book  is  embellished  with  a  handsome 
1  engraved  portrait  of  the  "Stuart"  Wash- 
ington. The  reverse  cover  bears  an  American 
flag  in  the  grasp  of  an  eagle.  The  inside 
pages  contain  recent  photographs  of  all  of  the 
Government  Buildings  with  correct  informa- 
tion concerning  them,  together  with  other 
interesting  features  of  the  city,  and  the  very 
latest  map.  Copies  will  be  sold  at  the  princi- 
pal Ticket  Offices  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
for  ten  (10)  cents  cash,  or  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  (15)  cents  in 
stamps,  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

"Reasons  Why." 

Reasons  Why  is  a  forty-two  page  pamphlet 
giving  in  condensed  form  the  important  facts 
concerning  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  It  is 
an  argument  setting  forth  the  claims  of  the 
railroad  for  public  consideration.  This  artistic 
booklet  contains  many  half-tones  and  drawings 
illustrating  the  history,  scenic  charms,  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  the  railroad,  and 
the  superior  service  afforded  to  patrons.  Single 
copies  can  be  obtained  of  Ticket  Agents,  or 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
(2)  cents  in  postage  stamps,  on  application  to 
the  undersigned. 

D.    B.    MARTIN, 

Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R., 
BALTIMORE,   MD, 

B.     N.    AUSTIN, 

General    Passenger  Agent, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.   R. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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TOURS 

TOURS 

PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED 

POPULAR 

THREE-DAY 



■ 

ALL    EXPENSES     INCLUDED     FROM 

BOSTON 

AND  OTHER   NEW  ENGLAND  CITIES  TO 

Philadelphia  and  Washington 

STARTING     FRIDAYS 

April            .      .12,    1901        'April      .     .     .26,   1901 
'May       .     .     .    10,   1901 

4^  ^>    P?      PROM 
M^  mm  \J      BOSTON 

COVERS    EVERY    EXPENSE;    EACH    TOUR    OCCUPYING 
ONE    WEEK.      TICKETS    PERMIT    OF    LONGER    STAY     IN 
WASHINGTON,   AND  ALLOW  STOP-OVER   IN    NEW  YORK 

NEW    YO 

AND    1 

Was 

PERS 

ALL 

$12     PR 

$9    FRO 

ST/ 

April       .     .     . 

M 

COVERS   EVERY 
TION      FOR     THE 
TRANSFERS    AND 
HOTELS    IN    WAS 
RETURN     ON     AN 
DATE.     AND      PE 
AND    PHILADELP 

FROM 

«K     •    miii,-\i»i.i.i»lii-\ 

NTERMEDIATE     POINTS    TO 

>hington 

ONALLY    CONDUCTED 
EXPENSES    INCLUDED 

OM    NEW    YORK 

vi    PHIEADEEPHIA 

RT1NG    ON     THURSDAYS 

4,   1901         April       .     .     .18,   1901 
ay   ...          2,   1901 

Rate  from   New  York  $18 

•    <  >n  account  of  the  usual  advance  in  rates  by  the  Fall 
River  Line  on  May  ist,  price  of  tickets  from  Boston  foi  the 
tour  of  April  26th.  will  be  $26  and   for  the  tour  of  May  27th 
will  be  $27. 

EXPENSE.    INCLUDING    TRANSPORTA- 
ROUND     TRIP.      MEALS      EN      ROUTE. 
TWO  DAYS'   BOARD   AT    FIRST-CLASS 
HINGTON.      TICKETS    ARE    GOOD    FOR 
Y     TRAIN     WITHIN     TEN      DAYS     FROM 
RM1T      STOP-OVERS     AT     BALTIMORE 

Royal  Blue  Line 
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CONDUCTED 

PERSONALLY 

CONDUCTED 
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Old   Poi 

$34-    FR 
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PENSES     INCLUDEO 
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TO 

jton  *  Ri 
nes  River 
nt   Comfc 

OM    NEW   - 

)M    PhlLftt 

ON    SATURDAYS 

3.  1901         April 
ay      .11,  19( 

IXPENSF,    INCLUOIN 

EBBITT    OR    RIGGS    1 

AT     RICHMOND,     Al> 

OMFORT.       TICKETS 

FROM 

adelphia 

chmond 

and 

»rt 

V  O  R  K 
>ELPHIA 

.     .    27.  1901 
31 

G    ACCOMMODA- 
N     WASHINGTON, 
D     THE     HYGEIA 
GOOD   FOR   TEN 

ALL     EXF 

Battlefi 

and   V 

FROM     BOSTC 
FROM      NEW 
SATUF 

$32     Fr 

EXCEPT    SUF 

$23    Fr 

$20  Fr< 

COVERS    EVERY    f 
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>ENSES     INCLUDED 

eld  of  Get 
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3N      FRIDAY,     M/ 
YORK      AND      PI- 
DAY,     MAY    2  5, 

om    BOST 
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om    NEW  ^ 

m,    IMSII,  \l 

XPENSE.    INCLUDIN 
ROUND     TRIP,      MEA 

TO     THE 
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n 

Y     24,     1901 
ILADELPHIA, 
1901 

ON 

R    STEAMER 

VORK 
>EEPHIA 

S     TRANSPORTA- 
LS      EN      ROUTE. 

For  tickets   and   full    information  call  at   Royal    Blue  Line  Ticket  Agencies,  No.  211  "Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  ;  434  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  834  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

SPEGIAU  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TOURS 


TO 


BOSTON 

PERSONALLY   CONDUCTED 


TUESDAYS 


June  25  and  July  16 


(L    >  w    RO' 
M>^0    TRI 


ROUND 
P 


WASHINGTON  «nd 
BALTIMORE 

WITH    STOP-OVER    ON    GOING   TRIP   AT 

Philadelphia     and     Mew    York 

ALL    EXPENSES    INCLUDED 

FOR  ILLUSTRATED  ITINERARY  GIVING  DETAILS  OF  THIS 
DELIGHTFUL  TOUR,  AND  ENUMERATING  THE  MANY 
PLEASURABLE  FEATURES  COVERED  BY  THE  RATE  CALL 
ON    OR    ADDRESS 

S.  B.  HEGE,  Gen.  Agent.    WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

B.  F.  BOND,  Div.  Pass.  Agent,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

A.  G.  LEWIS,  Sou.  Pass.  Agent.  NORFOLK,  VA. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 


Rational 

Bducational 

Hssociation 

Detroit,  JMicb- 

luly  8-12,  1901 

One  fare  Round  T>ip 

PIU9   $2.00 
Tickets  on  sale  jfuly  6,  7  and  8 


FROM    ALL    POINTS   ON   THE 


6pwortb 
League 

International  Convention 
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IDEAL    MOUNTAIN    RESORTS. 


ON  the  very  top  of  the  Alleghenies  is 
a  broad  plateau  nearly  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which 
forms  the  great  watershed  to  the  Atlantic 
on  the  east,  the  Mississippi  on  the  west 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south.  This 
plateau  which  is  comparatively  level  for  a 
distance  of  nine  miles  and  covered  with 
beautiful  primeval  forests  is  known  as  the 
"Glades."      It  is   in   this  section   of   the 


the  Deer  Park  Hotel,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  cottages,  present  a  most  attrac- 
tive sight.  The  utmost  good  taste  has 
been  shown  in  the  preservation  of  the 
forests,  whilst  removing  just  enough  trees 
to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  grounds. 
Rising  above  the  surrounding  oaks,  beech, 
maple,  etc.,  the  roof  line  of  the  main  hotel 
reveals  itself  above  a  verdant  background 
of  dense  foliage.     To  the  right  and  left 
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mountains  that  Deer  Park,  Mountain  Lake 
Park  and  Oakland  are  located.  To  reach 
any  of  these  resorts,  no  matter  from  what 
section  of  the  country  the  tourist  comes, 
he  will  traverse  some  of  the  most  charm- 
ingly picturesque  scenery  on  the  American 
continent,  constantly  increasing  as  he 
approaches  the  top  of  the  mountain  range. 
Of  these  resorts  Deer  Park  has  the  most 
beautiful  natural  location. 

Standing  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  tract 
of  500  acres,  the  three  buildings  forming 


of  the  spacious  center  building  are  the 
eastern  and  western  annexes,  forming  a 
pleasing  architectural  picture.  Either  one 
of  them  would  form  a  large  hotel,  but 
virtually  they  are  one  structure,  being 
connected  by  covered  halls  between  the 
first  and  second  floors.  The  splendid  build- 
ings, with  big,  airy  rooms  and  immense 
verandas,  are  on  top  of  a  knoll,  with  the 
beautiful  lawn  sloping  gently  to  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  station  three  hundred 
yards  distant. 


IDEAL  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS. 


The  hotel  is  supplied  with  every  con- 
ceivable modern  appliance  for  the  con- 
venience of  guests.  In  fact  there  is 
nothing  omitted  which  is  necessary  to  the 
taste  of  the  most  fastidious  person,  not- 
withstanding its  isolation  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain.  It  is  a  city  in  itself,  provided 
with  its  own  gas  and  electric  plants  and 


EAST  ANNEX.  DEER  PARK  HOTEL. 

water  system.  The  sewerage  and  sanitary 
arrangements  are  the  best  that  modern 
engineering  could  achieve. 

There  are  many  people  who  desire  to 
leave  their  city  homes  and  visit  resorts, 
but  are  not  desirous  of  living  at  a  hotel. 
For  these  persons  there  are  delightful 
private  cottages  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  hotel,  which  are  fully  equipped  and 
beautifully  furnished  for  housekeeping  if 
so  desired;  but  should  the  occupants  wish 
they  can  arrange  for  their  meals  at  the 
hotel.      It   has   been    customary    to    open 


THE  LAWN,  DEER  PARK  HOTEL. 

ming  pools  of  the  hotel.  Deer  Park  water 
as  a  table  water  has  no  equal,  and  is  by 
analysis  absolutely  pure.  The  water  is 
highly  recommended  by  leading  physicians. 
The  spring  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
hotel  and  is  encased  in  a  wire  house, 
securely  roofed  and  locked,  to   absolutely 
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MAIN    Bl'II.DINli,    DEER    PARK     HOTEL. 

these  cottages  on  June  1  of  each  year,  the 
hotel  proper  opening  about  June  24. 

The  most  delightful  crystal-clear  water 
flows  in  superabundance  from  a  mountain 
spring,  not  far  from  the  hotel,  issuing 
from  the  rocky  heart  of  the  mountain. 
"Boiling  Spring,"  as  it  is  known,  has  a 
daily  How  of  150,000  gallons  of  purest 
water,  even  supplying  the  two  large  swim- 


prevent  any  impurities  falling  therein.  The 
two  swimming  pools  are  each  so  spacious 
and  the  water  so  delightful  that  visitors  to 
Deer  Park  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  bathing 
as  at  a  watering  place.  One  of  these  pools 
is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  ladies  and 
children  and  the  other  for  gentlemen;  the 
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temperature  of  the  water  is  regulated  by  a 
complete  system  of  heating.  Turkish  and 
Russian  baths  are  connected  with  the  swim- 
ming pools.  A  covered  hallway  has  just 
been  built,  connecting  the  west  annex  with 
the  swimming  pool  at  the  second  story;  so 
that  it  is  now  possible  for  guests  to  reach 


THE    FAMOUS    SPRING    AT    DEER    PARK. 

the  pools  from  all  of  the  buildings,  by  en- 
closed passage  ways.  A  supplementary 
amusement  building  or  casino  is  provided 
with  billiard  and  pool  tables  and  an  im- 
mense bowling  alley. 

The  "Glades"  furnish  enchanting  drives 
and  bridle  paths  through  the  mountain 
forests,  and  consequently  a  suitable  livery 
establishment  is  one  of  the  features  of 
Deer  Park.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds  can  be 
furnished,  from  a  dog-cart  to  a  tally-ho, 
and  good  horses  are  available  for  either 
driving  or  riding.  Accommodations  are 
provided  for  horses  and  vehicles  brought 
by  guests  to  the  Park.  There  are  excel- 
lent roads  for  cycling;  tennis  courts,  ball 
grounds  and  golf  links  are  provided  in  the 
spacious  grounds.  The  well-laid-out  nine- 
link  golf  course  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
features  of  the  Park.  The  morning  band 
concerts  and  evening  hops  at  the  hotel  are 
not  overlooked. 

For  the  coming  season,  Deer  Park  looks 
forward  to  one  of  its  most  successful  years. 
All  of  the  cottages  were  taken  early  during 
the  winter,  and  the  bookings  have  been 
going  on  rapidly.  The  hotel  management 
has  made  a  great  number  of  important 
repairs,   including   the   repainting   of   the 


entire  hotel  buildings,  the  adding  of  thirty 
more  private  baths  and  the  placing  of  a 
long  distance  telephone. 

Notwithstanding  Deer  Park  has  its  own 
individual  attractions  it  is  favored  with  the 
very  best  transportation  facilities,  the  lack 
of  which  is  so  often  a  detriment  to  a  sum- 
mer resort.  It  is  situated  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  is 
only  11  hours  ride  from  Cincinnati  or  New 
York;  8£  hours  from  Philadelphia;  <',)  hours 
from  Baltimore;  5J  hours  from  Washing- 
ton; <j  hours  from  Pittsburg;  S  hours  from 
Cleveland;  S^  hours  from  Columbus;  21 
hours  from  St.  Louis  and  18|  hours  from 
Chicago.  From  each  of  these  cities  through 
Pullman  sleeping  cars  land  passengers  at 
the  hotel.  The  day  trains  have  parlor 
observation  cars  and  dining  cars. 

Were  Deer  Park  desirable  for  no  other 
reason  it  would  be  for  its  most  delightful 
air  and  water.  The  absolute  purity  of  the 
air  is  like  invisible  champagne  to  the  lungs; 
it  brings  roses  to  the  cheek  of  the  invalid, 
strength  and  health  to  the  weak  and  over- 
worked brain  and  body. 

About  four  miles  from  Deer  Park  is 
Mountain  Lake  Park,  the  annual  meeting 
place  of  the  Mountain  Chautauqua  and 
camp  meetings.  The  Mountain  Chautauqua 
was  established  in  the  fall  of  1881,  and 
every  summer  it  is  the  scene  of  unwonted 
interest,  as  large  gatherings  of  intelligent 
people  hold  their  religious  and  secular 
meetings  in  buildings  especially  provided 
therefor.  The  large  Auditorium  seats 
about  six  thousand  people,  adjoining  which 
is  a  large   building  consisting  of  lecture 
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MeCOLLOCH'S   LEAP. 


and  school  rooms  devoted  to  educational 
features.  Ample  provision  is  made  for 
guests  in  the  Mountain  Lake  Park  Hotel 
and  the  Loch  Lynn  Heights  Hotel.  There 
are  also  six  or  seven  small  hotels  and  many 
good  boarding  houses,  besides  over  200 
cottages,  which  have  their  temporary  oc- 
cupants during  the  entire  summer.  This 
resort  has  been  very  popular  with  the 
states  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio,  and  each  summer  there 
are  days  set  apart  for  special  entertain- 
ments, when  at  such  times  excursion  rates 
are  named  to  cover  quite  a  large  contiguous 
territory,  and  each  excursion  is  eagerly 
patronized.  The  season  opens  June  1,  and 
from   that    time  throughout   the  summer 


Mountain  Lake  Park  becomes  a  combined 
resort  of  health  and  rest,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  school  and  lyceum. 

Two  miles  west  of  Mountain  Lake  Park 
is  Oakland,  which  is  a  thriving  little  city 
with  a  population  of  1,500  people.  It 
contains  many  beautiful  homes  and  is  most 
picturesque.  There  are  innumerable  lovely 
private  cottages  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Oakland  owned  by  residents  of  distant 
cities,  notably  Cincinnati,  Baltimore  and 
Washington.  These  cottages  are  occupied 
every  summer,  and  their  owners  claim 
the  climate  is  the  most  delightful  to  be 
found. 

The  famous  old  hotel  will  be  reopened 
during  the  summer  season. 


MeCOLLOCH'S    LEAP. 


A  SHORT  distance  from  the  city  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  is  a  place  of 
special  historic  interest.  There  were 
many  incidents  of  Revolutionary  time 
handed  down  in  tradition  which  in  these 
modern  times  savor  more  of  fiction  than  of 
fact.  The  bold  and  daring  leap  made  by 
Major  Samuel  McColloch,  if  history  is  cor- 
rect, was  a  greater  feat  of  horsemanship 
by  far  than  that  of  Paul  Revere  or  General 
Israel  Putnam.  The  few  written  memo- 
randa left  by  the  earlier  settlers  were  so 
vague  as  to  throw  but  little  light  on  the 
subject.  At  that  time  they  did  not  con- 
sider the  daily  happenings  of  sufficient 
importance  to  chronicle,  nor  had  they  the 
means  whereby  to  do  it. 

McColloch's  daring  feat  has  been  handed 
down  through  the  generations  as  having 
occurred  September  2,  1777 — sometimes 
called  the  year  of  the  "Bloody  Sevens." 
The  Indians  ran  the  gallant  major  to  the 


rugged  hill  which  overhangs  Wheeling. 
Knowing  the  savage  enmity  of  the  Indians 
toward  him,  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
gain  the  lofty  summit  and  then  escape. 
He  reached  the  top,  but  only  to  find  himself 
confronted  by  another  band  of  his  blood- 
thirsty foes.  Realizing  his  danger  and 
preferring  death  to  the  torture  of  the 
savages,  he  firmly  grasped  his  reins,  ad- 
justed himself  in  his  saddle  and  supporting 
his  musket  in  his  right  hand  he  pushed  his 
unfaltering  horse  over  the  cliff.  Down 
he  plunged  through  the  loosening  timber 
and  crumbling  rocks,  while  the  Indians 
gazed  in  mute  wonder  and  awe  when 
they  saw  the  charmed  white  man  and  his 
horse  land  safely  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 
swim  the  creek  and  gallop  across  the 
peninsula. 

This  is  the  tradition  that  is  handed 
down  with  pride  in  the  chronicles  of  West 
Virginia. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  BARBARA  FRIETCHIE. 

RENEWED  CONTROVERSY  AS  TO  HER  STORY    SETTLED. 

Incident   upon   which   Whitticr   founded    his  famous   Poem    established    by  letters    now   first    published  —  Rejoinder 
called  forth   from    Mr.  W.  G.  Raines,  by  publications  denying   truth   of   the  story  —  Corre- 
spondence  between   Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth    and  Poet  Whitticr. 

(By  Permission  "l  the  Press  Publishing  Co.,  the  New  rork  World.     Copyright,  1901.    All  Rights  Reserved.) 

"Shoot  if  you  must  this  old  gray  heaii, 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 

"  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog  !     March  on  ! "  he  said. 

Did  the  incident  related  in  "Barbara  Frietchie"  ever  happen  as  Whittier  described  it? 

This  old  controversy  has  been  renewed  by  a  recent  emphatic  editorial  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  calling 
it  "one  of  the  most  infamous  lies  of  modern  times,"  and  by  a  claim  that  the  real  heroine  of  the  incident 
was  a  Mrs.  Quantrille. 

Upon  this  point  the  Sunday  World  to-day  presents  unimpeachable  testimony  from  W.  G.  Raines,  a  brother 
of  State  Senator  John  Raines,  and  an  authority  upon  war  history. 

The  evidence  here  collated  has  never  been  published. 

BY   W.   G.   RAINES. 


BARBARA  FRIETCHIE'S  fame  is  vindi- 
dated. 

The  authenticity  of  the  incidents 
that  suggested  Whittier's  dramatic  ballad 
can  no  longer  be  disputed. 

Whether  Barbara  was  a  myth  and  the 
story  the  airy  fabric  of  a  poet's  fancy — the 
point  over  which  discussion  has  raged  so 
hotly  for  several  years — need  no  longer 
concern  the  historical  dry-as-dusts. 

Barbara  lived,  waved  the  flag  and  defied 
the  Confederate  Army  precisely  as  the 
Quaker  poet  said  she  did,  and  the  slurs 
which  an  ungrateful  generation  has  cast 
upon  the  good  old  lady's  memory  are  here- 
with refuted  for  all  time. 

It  was  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth, 
the  novelist,  who,  as  most  people  know, 
suggested  the  poem  to  Whittier. 

But  as  Mrs.  Southworth  has  been  dead 
two  years,  the  person  now  best  informed  as 
to  the  facts  of  the  famous  story  is  the 
novelist's  daughter,  Mrs.  James  V.  Law- 
rence, of  No.  103  Buena  Vista  Avenue, 
Yonkers. 

For  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Barbara 
Frietchie  controversy,  I  called  upon  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  who  said : 

"Not  long  before  mother's  death  in 
June,  1899, 1  attended  the  closing  exercises 
of  one  of  our  Yonkers  public  schools,  and 
after  hearing  '  Barbara  Frietchie '  beauti- 


fully recited,  was  made  indignant  by  the 
principal's  public  statement,  then  and  there 
made,  that  noble  as  the  poem  is,  no  doubt 
the  story  on  which  it  was  based  is  a 
myth. 

"Not  so!'  I  exclaimed,  and  wrote  to 
my  mother  in  Washington,  who  at  once 
sent  me  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  and 
the  original  letter  in  which  Mr.  Whittier 
thanked  her  for  the  information  which  she 
had  given  him,  and  upon  which  he  had 
written  his  poem.  These  I  still  have  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  them  given 
publicity." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  at  once  got  them  and 
kindly  gave  them  to  me,  saying  further: 
"  You  must  know  that  prior  to  Mr. 
Whittier's  death  in  1892  no  one  really 
disputed  the  truth  of  the  incident,  and 
twenty  years  prior  to  that  mother  visited 
the  poet's  home  in  company  with  the 
gentleman  who  first  related  the  incident  to 
her,  and  my  brother  Richmond,  who  first 
suggested  to  mother  that  she  send  the 
story  to  Mr.  Whittier;  and  there  the  whole 
matter  was  talked  over  and  it  was  agreed 
that  in  rounding  out  the  narrative  details 
in  every  essential  particular  Mr.  Whittier 
had  been  true  to  the  facts." 

The  poet  was  meekness  itself,  and  while 
he  cared  little  for  the  literary  sensation 
the  poem  had  created,  was  truly  anxious 
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that  no  claim — and  he  allowed  none — of 
the  falsity  of  the  incident  should  destroy 
the  real  worth  of  the  poem,  which  he 
thought  rested  in  and  on  its  truth. 

PROM   MRS.  E.  D.  E.  N.  SOUTHWORTH. 

In  September,  1863,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  Mr. 
Cornelius  S.  Rainsburg,  related  to  my  son  Richmond 
and  myself  the  story  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  raid 
through  Maryland  the  previous  year  and  his  passage 


out  to  him:  "Shoot  me  if  you  dare,  but  spare  the  flag!" 
Jackson  halted,  looked  up  at  the  brave  old  lady 
and,  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  the  man  and  soldier, 
ordered  his  men  to  march  on. 

That  was  about  the  way  the  incident  was  related 
to  me  by  Mr.  Rainsburg,  and  he  thought  I  might  weave 
it  into  a  chapter  of  one  of  my  own  stories,  but  upon 
my  son  remarking  "What  a  grand  subject  for  a 
poem  by  Whittier,  mother,"  I  at  once  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  Mr.  Whittier,  telling  him  the  story  and  ac- 
quainting him  with  my  son's  suggestion.  I  very  soon 
received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Whittier,  which  I  enclose. 


THE     STKEET     DOWN     WHICH    STONEWALL    JAI'KNIPN     MAUi'HEIp 


through  Frederick,  telling  us  how  old  Barbara  Friet- 
chie,  who  was  related  to  Mr.  Rainsburg,  hung  out 
from  her  window  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  how  they 
were  shot  down. 

Barbara  Frietchie  was  then  a  very  old  woman, 
perhaps  ninety  years  of  age.  The  town  was  half 
Rebel  and  half  Union  in  sentiment.  Barbara  was  a 
stanch  Unionist,  and  although  most  of  her  relatives 
were  Southern  sympathizers,  it  has  been  said,  and 
although  most  of  the  Unionists  hid  their  flags  when 
they  heard  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  approach,  the  brave 
old  lady  nailed  a  small  American  flag  to  a  staff  and 
placed  it  at  her  window. 

Jackson  came  riding  in  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  seeing  the  flag,  ordered  them  to  shoot  it  down. 
They  did  so  and  the  flag  fell.  It  was  then  that  Bar- 
bara caught  the  flag  up  and  leaning  far  out  of  her 
window  waved  it  high  above  Jackson's  head,  crying 


MR.  WHITTIER  S    REPLY. 

Amesbury,  9  Mo.,  8,  1863. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Southworth  : 

I  heartily  thank  thee  for  thy  very  kind  letter 
and  its  "enclosed  message."  It  ought  to  have  fallen 
into  better  hands,  but  I  have  just  written  out  a  little 
ballad  of  "  Barbara  Frietchie,"  which  will  appear  in 
the  next  Atlantic.  If  it  is  good  for  anything  thee 
deserves  all  the  credit  of  it. 

I  wish  I  could  accept  thy  kind  invitation  to  thy 
pleasant  cottage  home,  but  I  am  too  much  of  an  in- 
valid to  undertake  the  journey.  I  thank  thee  none 
the  less,  however,  for  asking  me.  I  shall  go  there  in 
imagination  if  I  cannot  otherwise. 

With  best  wishes  for  thy  health  and  happiness,  I 
am  most  truly  thy  f'd. 

John  G.  Whittier. 


THE   TRUTH  ABOUT  BARBARA   FRIETCHIE. 


"You  must  know  that  Mr.  Whittier  was 
one  of  my  earliest  literary  friends,  and  1 
had  known  him  many  years  previous  to  the 
late  war.  I  made  his  acquaintance  in  1847 
here  in  Washington  at  the  home  of  Dr. 
Bailey,  who  was  then  the  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Era.  At  that  time  my  first  serial 
story,  'Retribution,'  was  running  in  that 
publication. 

"Previous  to  our  meeting  Dr.  Bailey 


Amesbury,  Mass.,  in  1873.  We  had  con- 
siderable trouble  in  finding  his  residence 
and  were  told  by  one  person  that  he  knew 
where  a  shoemaker  by  the  name  of  Whittier 
lived,  but  did  not  know  just  where  the  poet 
resided. 

"I  later  learned  that  Mr.  Whittier  was 
absent  from  Amesbury  a  good  part  of  his 
time  and  had  many  abodes — all  up  and  down 
the    Merrimac.      He   voted    in    Amesbury, 


BARBARA    FRIETCHIE'S    GRAVE     FREDERICK. 


handed  me  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Mr. 
Whittier  speaking  very  kindly  of  my  story. 
Meeting  Mr.  Whittier  a  little  later  an  ac- 
quaintance began  which  ended  only  at  his 
death.  We  also  corresponded  for  many 
years,  and  when  I  sent  him  the  story  of 
'Barbara  Frietchie'  I  wrote  him  that  I 
considered  it  a  message  from  the  spirit 
world. 

"Barbara  died  before  she  had  a  chance 
to  read  Mr.  Whittier's  beautiful  lines,  first 
published  in  the  At/untie  of  October,  1863. 

"In  company  with  Mr.  Rainsburg  and 
my  son  I  visited  the  poet  at  his  home  in 


where  his  house  was  occupied  by  others, 
but  his  room  and  his  study  were  always 
kept  in  readiness  for  his  coming,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  come  and  go  according  to 
his  whim.     His  library  was  in  store  there. 

"He  may  have  composed  'Barbara 
Frietchie,'  as  he  did  many  of  his  other 
poems,  while  lying  in  bed;  he  was  a  light 
sleeper  and  the  occupants  of  the  house 
could  often  hear  him  reciting  and  changing 
his  verses. 

"However,  we  finally  found  a  person 
wild  did  know  where  he  lived — which  hap- 
pened to  be  next  door  to  the  very  residence 
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in  front  of  which  we  then  stood.  Mr. 
Whittier's  home  we  found  to  be  a  small 
two-story  frame  cottage,  sitting  back  in  a 
yard  well  shaded  by  trees. 

"In  answer  to  our  rap  Mr.  Whittier 
himself  came  to  the  door,  and  when  I  had 
introduced  Mr.  Kainsburg  and  my  son,  in- 
vited us  within  and  conducted  us  to  a  plain 
little  parlor  furnished  in  old-fashioned 
horsehair,  so  fashionable  fifty  years  ago. 
We  had  some  general  conversation  and  then 
my  son  asked  the  poet  if  he  was  not  'proud 
of  the  result  of  the  war.' 

"I  shall  never  forget  his  answer,  as 
overcome  with  emotion  he  replied:  'I  am 
very  thankful.'  There  never  was  at  this 
time  or  any  other  any  doubts  in  any  of  our 


minds  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Barbara 
Frietchie  incident.  Soon  Mr.  Whittier 
asked:  'Did  thee  lunch  before  leaving  Bos- 
ton?' and  as  we  answered  no,  said:  'Oh, 
then  thee  must!'  and  we  were  soon  seated 
in  the  cozy  dining-room  and  partaking  of  a 
very  nice  lunch  of  tea,  cake,  preserves  and 
home-made  bread  and  butter,  the  hostess 
of  the  occasion  being  the  poet's  niece,  who 
was  spending  her  vacation  with  him. 

"She  showed  us  over  the  house  after 
luncheon — it  was  neatly  kept  in  every  par- 
ticular. Returning  to  the  parlor  we  all 
talked  of  'Barbara  Frietchie,'  and  Mr. 
Whittier  brought  out  her  old  cane,  which 
he  said  a  friend  obtained  for  him  at  Fred- 
erick, where  he  went  to  verify  the  incident." 


.-' 
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PHILIP    EVAN    THOMAS. 


FIRST    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD,    THE    PIONEEk 
OF    AMERICAN    RAILWAYS. 


PHILIP  EVAN  THOMAS,  who  may  right- 
fully be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
American  railways,  was  born  at  Mount 
Radnor,  Montgomery  County,  Maryland, 
November  11,  1776,  and  was  the  third 
son  of  Evan  and  Rachel  (Hopkins)  Thomas. 
He  went  to  Baltimore  at  a  time  when  its 
population  was  but  little  more  than  15,000, 
entering  the  store  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  Poultney,  as  clerk.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  entered  business  for  him- 
self as  a  hardware  merchant. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  his  father 
was  a  minister,  and  was  active  in  good 
works,  especially  on  behalf  of  the  Indians; 
notably  his  mission  to  Fort  Wayne  in  1804. 
For  his  interference  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
Ogden  Land  Company  to  dispossess  the 
"Six  Nations"  of  their  reservations  in 
western  New  York,  the  "Swan"  tribe  of 
the  Senecas  made  him  a  chief,  with  the 
name  of  "  Sagonan,"  meaning  "  bountiful 
giver,"  and  also  made  him  their  repre- 
sentative at  Washington. 

He  was  zealous  as  a  business  man  and 
had  his  city's  welfare  at  heart;  and  with 
remarkable  foresight  laid  the  plans  whereby 
the  city  of  Baltimore's  interests  were  to  be 
protected  against  the  incursions  made  by 
the  Erie  Canal  in  diverting  business  west- 
ward through  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
About  this  time,  in  1826,  he  received 
letters  from  his  brother  in  England  giving 
detailed  accounts  of  the  Stockton  &  Dar- 
lington Railroad  which  was  then  completed, 
and  he,  associated  with  George  Brown,  saw 
at  once  the  means  of  saving  Baltimore  in 
the  commercial  race  for  western  trade. 

In  response  to  the  call  of  Messrs.  Thomas 
and  Brown  a  committee  of  twenty-five  promi- 
nent citizens  met  at  the  residence  of  the 
latter  February  12,  1827.  Mr.  Thomas 
there  described  the  advantages  of  a  rail- 
road system  over  the  canal  system,  ami  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
thoroughly  and  report  in  one  week's  time. 

On  February  19th  the  committee  pre- 
sented its  report  through  Mr.  Thomas  as 
chairman,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 


The  closing  lines  read  thus:  "The  com- 
mittee have  also  in  these  tables  contrasted 
the  advantages  which  in  their  opinion 
would  be  likely  to  accrue  to  the  city  of 
Baltimore  from  connecting  her  trade  with 
the  western  states  by  intersecting  the  con- 
templated Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  by  a  direct 
railroad  from  Baltimore  to  some  eligible 
point  on  the  Ohio  River." 

A  committee  of  twenty-five  was  then 
appointed  with  the  power  to  secure  a 
charter  from  the  legislature  of  Maryland, 
headed  by  John  V.  L.  McMahon,  who  acting 
as  counsel,  drew  up  the  charter  and  urged 
the  petition. 

This  charter  is  the  same  under  which  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  is  operated  even 
to  this  (la;/,  and  which,  not  only  being  the 
first  railway  charter,  is  the  keynote  if  all 
other  railway  charters  of  America . 

The  famous  committee  who  participated 
in  this  historical  event  and  whose  names 
should  appear  on  a  roll  of  honor,  are : 


Charles  Carroll  of 

Carrollton. 
William  Patterson. 
William  Lorman. 
Solomon  Etting. 
Robert  Oliver. 
George  Warner. 
William  W.  Taylor. 
James  L.  Hawkins. 
Alexander  Fridge. 
John  B.  Morris. 
Alexander  McDonald 
Isaac  McKim. 

Solomon 


Chas.  Ridgely  of 

Hampton. 
Thomas  Tennant. 
John  McKim,  Jr. 
James  Wilson. 
George  Hoffman. 
Luke  Tiernan. 
William  Stewart. 
Philip  E.  Thomas. 
Benjamin  C.  Howard. 
Alexander  Brown. 
Talbot  Jones. 
Thomas  Ellicott. 
Biri-khead. 


The  charter  was  granted  and  Mr.  Thomas 
was  selected  as  president.  On  July  4, 1828, 
the  corner  stone  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  was  laid,  and  it  may  be  seen  to-day, 
seventy-three  years  after  this  memorable 
event,  a  remarkable  monument  to  the 
founders  of  the  210,000  miles  of  American 
railways. 

Mr.  Thomas,  with  indomitable  will  and 
energy,  pushed  the  building  of  the  railway, 
and  in  June,  1830,  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing it  opened  for  passenger  travel  from 
Baltimore  to  Ellicott's  Mills;  in  1832  it  was 
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extended  to  Point  of  Rocks;  in  1833  to 
Harper's  Ferry. 

In  1836  Mr.  Thomas'  health  gave  way, 
and  against  the  remonstrances  of  the  Board, 
he  resigned  on  June  30.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  as  befitting  to  the  occasion: 

"On  the  commencement  of  this  work, 
of  which  in  fact  he  was  the  father  and 
projector,  everything  connected  with  its 
construction  was  new,  crude  and  doubtful, 
with  little  to  guide  the  way,  and  that 
derived  from  distant  and  doubtful  sources; 
now,  such  has  been  the  increase  of  infor- 


mation and  experience  acquired  under  his 
auspices  and  direction  as  to  insure  the 
completion  and  success  of  the  undertaking, 
if  prosecuted  with  the  same  zeal,  assiduity 
and  integrity  which  have  ever  marked  his 
course." 

Further  encomiums  are  unnecessary. 
Notwithstanding  Mr.  Thomas'  retirement 
from  activity  in  the  primitive  railway 
service  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  he  did 
not  depart  this  life  until  twenty-five  years 
later,  when  on  September  1st,  1861,  he 
died  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  at  the  house  of 
his  daughter. 


From  Harper's  Magazine. 
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A       CLEVELAND,    O.,    ESCORT    TO    PRESIDENT. 


STRIKING    INCIDENTS    OF    PRESIDENTIAL    INAUGURATIONS. 


FROM   PHILADELPHIA   ENQUIRER. 


OF  all  the  twenty-eight  quadrennial  inau- 
gurations that  have  preceded  the  com- 
ing one,  "second-termers"  have  been 
marked  almost  invariably  by  a  diminution 
of  popular  interest.  All  of  our  inaugura- 
tions have  been  alike  in  certain  simple 
essentials,  the  chief  being  the  administra- 
tion of  the  oath  of  office  and  the  delivery 
of  an  address  outlining  the  policy  to  be 
pursued. 

New  York  city  has  had  but  one  inaugu- 
ration—  Washington's  first.  Philadelphia 
has  had  two  —  Washington's  second  and 
John  Adams'.  All  the  others,  beginning 
with  Jefferson's  first,  have  been  celebrated 
in  Washington.  All  of  our  Presidents  who 
were  elected  to  the  office  were  inaugu- 
rated on  the  4th  of  March  except  three: 
Washington,  on  his  first  inauguration,  April 
30, 1789;  Monroe,  on  his  second;  March  5, 
L821,  and  Hayes,  on  March  5,  1877  —  the 
4th  of  March  in  the  latter  two  cases  having 
fallen  on  Sunday. 

Exceptionally  fine  weather  character- 
ized both  of  Madison's  inaugurations,  also 
Jackson's  first,  Van  Buren's,  Taylor's.  Bucha- 
nan's, Lincoln's  first,  Cleveland's  first  and 
McKinley's  first.     Stormy  weather,  on  the 


other  hand,  assisted  in  ushering  in  Mon- 
roe's second  term,  Jackson's  second,  Polk's, 
Pierce's,  Grant's  second,  Garfield's,  Benja- 
min Harrison's  and  Cleveland's  second. 
Polk,  Pierce,  Grant  and  Benjamin  Harrison 
were  assailed  by  a  deluge  of  rain.  Grant 
and  Cleveland,  each  on  their  second  inau- 
gm-ation,  were  greeted  by  veritable  bliz- 
zards— snow,  tragic  cold  and  high  winds. 
Washington's  first  inauguration  was,  of 
course,  an  entire  novelty.  All  the  way  from 
Mount  Vernon  to  New  York  his  progress 
was  a  continuous  ovation.  Washington  on 
the  occasion  wore  a  new  suit  of  brown 
cloth,  garnished  with  embossed  brass  but- 
tons bearing  the  effigy  of  the  American 
eagle.  His  trousers  were  knickerbockers, 
the  buckles  on  his  shoes  were  of  silver,  at 
his  side  hung  his  sword  in  a  shagreen 
sheath,  and  his  hair  was  powdered  and  tied 
in  a  black  silk  bag  at  the  back  of  his  head. 
He  was  sworn  in  by  Chancellor  Livingston, 
standing  on  the  balcony  of  "  Federal  Hall," 
looking  out  on  Broad  street.  Immediately  a 
great  shout  went  up  from  the  crowd  out- 
side, somewhat  after  the  style  in  vogue  in 
monarchical  countries,  ''Long  live  George 
Washington,  President  of  the  United  States." 
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THE    PKES1HENT    EX    ROUTE    KR11M    WHITE    HOUSE    To    CAPITOL. 


The  inaugural  ball  was  postponed  until 
May  7  in  order  that  Mrs.  Washington,  who 
had  remained  at  Mount  Vernon,  could  parti- 
cipate in  it.  When  it  finally  was  held  both 
the  President  and  his  lady  attended  and 
danced  in  the  cotillon  and  minuet. 

At  his  second  inauguration,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Washington  was  conveyed  to  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  the  scene  of  the  ceremonies, 
in  a  splendid  coach  drawn  by  six  white 
horses.  He  wore  a  suit  of  rich  black  vel- 
vet, the  knee  breeches  being  ornamented 
with  diamond  buckles.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
his  Secretary  of  State,  cut  a  very  promi- 
nent figure,  arrayed  gorgeously  in  a  sky- 
blue  coat,  decorated  with  big  basket  but- 
tons, vest  and  knee  breeches  of  bright  crim- 
son, and  enormous  silver  buckles  on  hisshoes. 

John  Adams'  inauguration  occurred  also 
in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia.  The 
day  was  fine  and  the  assemblage  brilliant, 
though  the  show  was  simple.  Washington 
witnessed  the  proceedings  from  a  gallery 
and  was  the  object  of  flattering  attention. 

Jefferson's  first  inauguration,  the  first 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
the  permanent  seat  of  government,  was  an 
extraordinary  event,  clearly  marking  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  old  Federalist  regime 
and  that  rigid  simplicity  which  has  since 
become  synonymous  with  the  ideals  of  the 
Jeffersonian  school.  Jefferson  rode  from 
his  lodgings,  located  where  the  Hotel  Yar- 


num  now  stands,  at  the  corner  of  New  Jer- 
sey avenue  and  C  street,  southeast,  escort- 
ed informally  by  a  small  party  of  friends, 
to  the  fence  surrounding  the  Capitol 
grounds,  without  display  or  pageantry,  and 
tied  his  horse  to  a  post  with  his  own  hands. 
He  might  have  walked,  to  be  sure,  as  some 
assert  he  did,  for  the  weather  was  bright 
and  the  distance  only  a  block  and  a  half; 
but  then  the  road  was  unpaved  and  was 
probably  either  dusty  or  muddy.  Jefferson's 
dress,  instead  of  being  gorgeous,  as  at  the 
second  inauguration  of  Washington,  was  of 
severely  plain  black  cloth,  simple  and  un- 
pretentious in  every  detail.  Adams  was  not 
present,  nor  indeed  at  the  capital.  He  had 
left  the  city  the  night  before  through  pique 
and  to  show  his  contempt  of  Jefferson. 

Large  outpourings  of  people  witnessed 
both  of  Madison's  inaugurations.  On  the 
first,  March  4.  1809,  Madison  wore  a  suit 
of  clothes  made  in  America  from  cloth 
woven  from  American  sheep. 

At  Monroe's  first  inauguration,  March 
4,  1817,  the  exercises  were  conducted  for 
the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  the  multi- 
tude on  the  east  portico  of  the  Capitol, 
which  had  recently  been  restored  after  the 
damage  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  British  in 
1814.  On  his  second  inauguration  Monroe 
rode  to  the  Capitol  in  a  plain  carriage  with 
four  horses  and  a  single  colored  footman. 
There  was  no  escort,  and  not  much  of  a 
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crowd  about  the  Capitol.  Owing  to  snow 
and  rain  the  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
Representatives'  Hall. 

John  Quincy  Adams'  inauguration  also 
took  place  in  the  old  hall  of  the  House. 
He  delivered  his  inaugural  from  the  Speak- 
er's chair.  His  venerable  father,  John 
Adams,  was  present.  One  of  the  first  to 
extend  cordial  congratulations  was  General 
Andrew  Jackson,  his  competitor. 

Jackson's  first  inauguration,  March  4, 
1829,  was  in  many  ways  remarkable.  There 
was  much  more  of  "  the  rabble "  about  it 
than  at  the  inaugurations  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, his  election  being  the  result  of  a 
popular  upheaval  and  a  triumph  of  the  hum- 
bler classes.  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  re- 
tiring President,  after  consulting  with  his 
Cabinet,  kept  himself  out  of  sight  and  took  a 
horse-back  ride  out  in  the  country.  The  day 
was  fine  and  the  city  overflowed  with  people 
from  the  outside.  Daniel  Webster  re- 
marked that  the  whole  Nation  seemed  to 
have  rushed  to  the  capital.  Jackson  wore 
an  army  officer's  overcoat,  richly  embroi- 
dered with  gold,  and  a  military  chapeau. 
His  escort  was  composed  of  a  parcel  of 
veterans  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  Jack- 
son had  served  as  a  youth. 

At  Jackson's  second  inauguration  there 
was  no  military  display  and  no  parade,  and 
the  popular  enthusiasm  was  much  less  de- 
monstrative.    The  day  was  bitter  cold,  and 


the  wind  blew  a  gale.  The  ceremonies  were 
accordingly  held  in  the  hall  of  the  House. 

On  the  inauguration  of  Van  Buren, 
March  4,  1837,  the  President-elect  and 
President  Jackson  were  escorted  to  the 
capitol  in  an  elegant  phaeton  made  of  oak 
from  the  original  timbers  of  the  old  frigate 
Constitution. 

William  Henry  Harrison's  inauguration, 
March  4,  1841,  was  something  unique,  as 
befitted  the  consummation  of  that  wild  and 
riotous  campaign  waged  by  the  Whigs  for 
the  hero  of  Tippecanoe,  somewhat  after 
the  Jacksonian  manner.  The  crowd  was 
immense  and  unprecedented.  Despite  the 
cold  weather  and  his  advanced  age,  the 
President-elect  refused  to  wear  an  over- 
coat and  held  his  hat  in  his  hand  as  he  rode 
along  the  avenue  between  ranks  of  cheer- 
ing thousands.  His  venerable  figure  was 
all  alive.  His  horse  was  described  as  a 
spirited  white  charger,  but  John  OuincY 
Adams  in  his  diary  has  it  otherwise.  He 
says:  "The  procession  passed  before  the 
windows  of  my  house.  General  Harrison 
was  on  a  mean-looking  white  horse,  in  the 
center  of  seven  others,  in  a  plain  frock 
coat  and  surtout,  undistinguishable  from 
any  of  those  before,  behind  or  around  him." 
The  "seven  others"  were  survivers  of  the 
war  of  1812  and  veterans  of  Indian  wars, 
all  old  comrades  of  the  General.  The  pro- 
cession contained  many  Tippecanoe  clubs, 
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many  college  students  and  school  boys,  and 
borne  along  with  it  were  many  more  or  less 
awkward  and  ungainly  painted  banners  and 
log  cabins  on  wheels  and  stuffed  coons  and 
symbols  of  "  hard  cider." 

Fine  weather  and  unlimited  noise  at- 
tended the  inauguration  of  Zachary  Taylor, 
"Old  Rough  and  Ready,"  the  hero  of  the 
Mexican  War.  A  feature  of  the  parade 
was  a  body  of  "  Baltimore  Defenders,"  sur- 
vivors of  those  who  resisted  the  assault  of 
the  British  upon  Baltimore  in  1814.  There 
were  three  balls  at  night  and  the  President 
attended  all  of  them. 

Pierce  was  inaugurated  in  the  midst  of 
a  snowstorm.  His  running  mate,  William 
R.  King,  took  the  oath  as  Vice-President  at 
the  same  moment,  as  nearly  as  can  be  cal- 
culated, at  a  plantation  in  Cuba,  on  the  hills 
above  Matanzas. 

The  day  on  which  Buchanan's  ill-starred 
administration  was  ushered  in  was  ideally 
beautiful.  The  procession  embraced  thirty 
odd  military  and  civic  organizations  and 
made  an  imposing  display  for  that  time. 

At  Lincoln's  first  inauguration,  March 
4,  1861,  the  signs  of  impending  war  were 
everywhere  visible,  and  the  responsibilities 
assumed  were  greater  than  ever  before 
rested  upon  a  new  President.  The  day  was 
bright  and  sunny,  however.  With  Buchan- 
an the  President-elect  left  Willard's  in  an 
open  carriage,  preceded,  for  precautionary 


reasons,  by  a  company  of  infantry,  attended 
on  either  side  by  double  files  of  cavalry, 
and  followed  by  another  body  of  infantry. 
Prominent  in  the  procession  was  a  large 
car  borne  aloft,  symbolizing  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union,  and  carrying  thirty-four 
young  girls  dressed  in  white,  each  repre- 
senting a  State.  While  the  procession 
passed  squads  of  riflemen  and  sharpshooters 
kept  watch  from  the  roofs  of  houses  com- 
manding the  avenue,  with  orders  to  fire 
upon  any  one  attempting  violence  to  the 
President-elect  from  windows  overlooking 
the  line  of  march.  Detachments  of  regu- 
lar cavalry  guarded  all  the  crossings,  and 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Senate  was  posted 
a  battery  of  flying  artillery,  General  Scott 
commanding  the  whole.  At  Lincoln's 
second  inauguration  the  capital  was 
crowded  with  soldiers. 

The  glories  of  inauguration  since  then 
are  of  recent  memory.  Grant's  two  induc- 
tions were  signalized  by  a  brilliancy  and 
eclat  not  known  before,  and  the  second 
was  made  tragic,  almost,  like  Cleveland's 
second  induction,  by  a  blizzard.  Hayes' 
and  Garfield's  experiences  were  somewhat 
better,  and  Benjamin  Harrison's  almost  as 
bad.  Cleveland's  and  McKinley's  first  re- 
main in  the  memory  as  dreams  of  delight ; 
but  the  second  inauguration  of  McKinley 
was  accompanied  by  heavy  showers  although 
the  weather  was  mild. 


THE    KEW    YORK    BERALVS    PHOTOGRAPHER    DEVELOPING    NEGATIVES    OF    PHOTOGRAPHS    TAKEN 

OF   THE   INAUGURATION,   IN    BAGGAGE   CAR    OF   THE    "ROYAL   LIMITED"   BETWEEN 

WASHINGTON    AND    NEW  YuRK.    AT    RATE    OF    A    MILE    A    MINUTE 

OK    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD. 


DEVELOP    NEGATIVES    ON    FLYING    TRAIN. 


FROM  NEW  YORK  HERALD,  MARCH  5,  1901. 


AT  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  on  the 
Royal  Limited  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  leaving  Washington 
yesterday  afternoon,  photographs  of  scenes 
of  the  inauguration  taken  especially  for  the 
Herald  were  successfully  developed  and 
printed. 

The  smooth  roadbed  "made  it  possible 
for  the  photographers  to  work  without 
danger  or  damage  to  the  negatives.  In 
the  baggage  car  a  black  cloth  tent  thrown 
over  a  tripod  served  as  a  dark  room. 


The  plates  were  developed,  washed  and 
dried,  and  the  prints  made  long  before  the 
train  reached  the  city,  and  were  in  the 
engravers'  hands  without  retouching  on 
the  arrival  of  the  photographers  in  the 
Herald  office. 

Extra  negatives,  made  to  provide 
against  failure,  were  not  needed,  and  the 
experiment  of  developing  the  large  and 
fragile  plates  was  in  every  sense  a  success, 
as  is  proven  by  the  reproductions  appear- 
ing in  the  Herald. 


FIVE    CITIES    OF    NATIONAL    INTEREST. 


THERE  are  certain  points  of  interest  in 
the  metropolitan  cities  of  the  East 
which  never  lose  their  attractiveness 
for  the  visitor.     These  five  cities — Boston, 
New  York.    Philadelphia,    Baltimore    and 
Washington — have  had  the  most  to  do  with 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
(       consequently  full  of  pictur- 
esque and  historic  interest. 
They  are  representative  of 
the   ancestry,  dignity   and 
authority    of    the    great 
American  Republic. 

To  fully  appreciate  Bos- 
ton one  must  foot  it  through 
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"in    SOUTH    CHURCH. 

the  older  portions  of  the  city,  where 
ancient  landmarks  are  observable  in  all 
directions.  The  Old  South  Church  stand- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Washington  and 
Milk  streets,  which  was  erected  in  1730, 
is  most  picturesque.  In  1775  the  British 
Dragoons,  who  cared  little  for  the  sacred- 
ness  of  its  walls,  removed  the  pews  and  used 
the  building  as  a  riding  school.  The  church 
is  now  used  as  a  museum  and  contains  a 
rare  collection  of  relics  pertaining  to  the 
early  history  of  New  England.  Almost 
opposite  it  on  Milk  street  is  the  site  of  the 


birthplace  of  Benjamin  Franklin;  while  on 
the  opposite  corner  of  Washington  street 
is  the  "Old  Corner  Book  Store,"  used  as 
such  since  1712,  and  which  presents  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  dwelling  house  of 
that  time. 

Kings  Chapel  at  the  head  of  School 
street  was  built  in  1749  and  is  still  used  for 
religious  services.  The  adjoining  burying 
ground  was  the  first  place  for  interments 
in  Boston.  The  remains  of  Governors  John 
Winthrop  (1649),  John  Endicott  (1665), 
Wm.  Shirley  (1771),  John  Winslow  (1674) 
and  his  wife  Mary  Chilton  (1679),  a  passen- 
ger on  the  "Mayflower,"  are  interred  here. 
The  old  State  House  located  on  Wash- 
ington street  at  the  head  of  State  street 
—formerly  called  King  street — was  built 
in  1713  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings  in  the  city.  It  was  here  that 
Adams,  Otis,  Quincy,  Hancock  and  other 
patriots  made  their  first  opposition  to  the 
Royal  Authority.  In  1770  the  so-called 
Boston  Massacre  took  place  immediately 
in  front  of  the  building.  From  the  balcony 
Washington  reviewed  the  entry  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary army  after  the  siege  of  Boston. 
The  building  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Boston- 
ian  Society,  who  have  stored  it  with  rare 
relics  of  old  Boston  of  the  Colonial  period. 
Faneuil  Hall,  the  "Cradle  of  Liberty." 
was  built  in  1742 
by  Peter  Faneuil 
and  presented  to 
Boston  for  a  mar- 
ket and  town  hall. 
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Its  walls  have  resounded  with  the  stirring 
words  of  such  illustrious  orators  as  Otis, 
Webster,  Sumner,  Everett,  Phillips  and 
others,  and  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
receptions  and  banquets  to  Washington. 

Christ    Church    on    Salem    street   was 
erected  in  1723,  and  is  the  oldest  church 


MUSEUM    OF    ARTS,    BOSTON. 

building  in  Boston.  From  its  tower  were 
hung  the  lanterns  to  warn  Paul  Revere  and 
the  patriots  that  the  British  troops  were 
to  march  on  Lexington  and  Concord. 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  in  Charlestown. 
It  is  a  granite  obelisk  221  feet  high  com- 
memorating the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
fought  June  17,  1775. 

Of  the  modern  points  of  interest  in 
Boston  may  be  mentioned  the  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard,  which  is  but  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  the  monument.  It  is  here  that 
many  of  our  famous  warships  are  dry- 
docked  for  repairs. 


The  Suffolk  County  Court  House,  which 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  four  million 
dollars,  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
Subway  Station  at  Scollay  Square.  Near  it 
are  the  State  House  and  Park.  The  corner 
stone  of  the  State  House  was  laid  in  1795  by 
Paul  Revere,  but  the  building  was  repaired 
and  extended  to  four  times  its  original  size 
in  1895  at  a  cost  of  five  million  dollars. 

Copley  Square  is  the  center  of  the  fash- 
ionable  residential   section  of  Boston.     It 


is  surrounded  by 
beautiful  speci- 
tecture,  among 
Museum  of  Art, 
of  the  finest  col- 
of  art  in  the 
lie  Library  erect- 
cost  of  over  two 
lions  of  dollars, 
halls  contain  be- 
number  of  books, 
of  art.  Trinity 
est  ecclesiastical 


someof  the  most 
mens  of  archi- 
which  are  the 
containing  one 
ections  of  works 
world;  the  Pub- 
ed  in  1888  at  a 
and  a  half  mil- 
The  beautiful 
sides  the  large 
many  rare  works 
Church,  the  fin- 
building  in  New 
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England,  and  the  new  Old  South  Church, 
with  its  great  bell  tower  240  feet  high,  are 
also  in  this  fashionable  neighborhood. 

The  Public  Garden  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Copley  Square.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful park  of  twenty-three  acres  and  contains 
a  splendid  equestrian  statue  of  Washington. 

The  Boston  Common,  lying  north  of  the 
Public  Garden,  containing  about  forty-eight 
acres  of  land,  is  closely  associated  with  the 
history  of  Boston  since  the  first  settlement 
of  the  town.  It  contains  the  Army  and 
Navy  monument. 

Cambridge,  which  is  about  a  half  hour's 
ride  on  the  electric  car  from  the  center  of 
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the  city,  is  known  as  the  University  City, 
containing  the  well-known  colleges  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Harvard.  Among  the  older 
buildings  comprising  Harvard  College  are 
Massachusetts  Hall  built  in  1720,  Hollis 
Hall    176.3,    and     Holden    Chapel     1744. 


m 


SOUTH    TERMINAL    STATION.    BOSTON. 

Wadsworth  House  was  used  for  123  years 
as  the  home  of  the  Presidents  of  Harvard, 
and  was  at  one  time  Washington's  head- 
quarters. Memorial  Hall  was  built  in  1874 
to  commemorate  the  ninety-five  Harvard 
men  who  fell  in  the  civil  war.  The  entire 
property  of  Harvard  University  represents 
more  than  $12,500,000.  Near  the  college 
is  Cambridge  Common  with  a  soldier's  monu- 
ment and  several  cannon  captured  from  the 
British,  and  Washington  Elm,  under  which 
General  Washington  took  command  of  the 
Continental  army  in  -July,  1775.  Not  far 
from  the  elm  is  a  house  once  occupied  by 
General  and  Lady  Washington,  also  the 
house  occupied  by  poet  Longfellow. 

A  review  of  Boston  is  hardly  complete 
without  including  the  numerous  historic 
towns  which  surround  it. 

At  Salem  the  Roger  Williams  House 
(1635),  sometimes  called  the  "Witch 
House,"  is  still  standing,  as  are  a  number 
of  fine  old  Colonial  houses  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  At  Plymouth,  the  famous 
Plymouth  Rock,  the  original  stone  on  which 
the  Pilgrims  from  the  "Mayflower"  landed, 
is   covered   by   a   granite  canopy.     Other 


historical  features  here  are  the  Court 
House,  containing  valuable  records  of  the 
Colony,  and  Pilgrim  Hall,  a  museum  of 
interesting  relics. 

Lexington  and  Concord  claim  their  por- 
tion of  attention.  Electric  cars  from  Bos- 
ton traverse  the  route  followed  by  the 
Colonial  troops  on  the  morning  of  April 
19th,  1775.  Every  part  of  Lexington  is 
of  historic  interest.  The  soldiers'  monu- 
ment on  the  Common  was  erected  in  1799. 
Near  it  is  a  large  boulder  marking  the  line 
of  the  Minutemen.  Many  of  the  houses 
which  were  in  the  town  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  are  still  standing.  Among  them  are 
the  Munroe  Tavern,  headquarters  of  Earl 
Percy;  the  old  Clark  House  where  Adams 
and  Hancock  were  awakened  by  Paul 
Revere  on  that  memorable  spring  morning; 
Buckman  Tavern,  the  rallying  place  of  the 
Minutemen  the  night  before  the  battle,  and 
which  bears  the  marks  of  British  bullets. 
Just  beyond  Lexington  is  Concord.  The 
old  North  Bridge  was  the  scene  of  the 
Concord  fight.  On  one  side  are  the  graves 
of  the  slain  British,  on  the  other  a  large 
statue  of  the  Minutemen  with  the  familiar 
inscription: 

"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.'' 

At  New  York  City,  the  ancient  part  of 
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the  town  is  in  the  lower  portion  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  Old  Trinity  Church  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  Wall  street  on  Broad- 
way, is  almost  hidden  by  the  high  walls  of 


MUSEUM,    CENTRAL    PARK 


the  sky-scrapers.  In  the  churchyard  adjoin- 
ing are  the  tombs  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
many  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  New  York. 
At  the  Sub-Treasury  on  the  corner  of  Wall 
and  Nassau  streets  is  a  bronze  figure  of 
Washington  of  heroic  size  and  excellent 
likeness.  It  is  located  on  the  spot  where 
Washington  first  took  the  oath  as  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
heart  of  the  financial  district  of  New  York, 
where  the  large  trust  companies,  insurance 
companies,  banking  institutions,  stock  ex- 
change, etc.  may  be  found. 

On  Broadway  and  Yesey  street  is  Old 
St.  Paul's  Church  and  graveyard.  At  this 
church  Washington  worshipped  in  the  early 
days  of  the  nation's  growth.  The  grave- 
yard and  vaults  under  the  church  contain 
the  tombs  of  many  of  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  of  Manhattan.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  St.  Paul's  is,  that  the  steeple 
arises  from  therearend  of  the  structure. 

City  Hall  and  the  municipal  build- 
ings in  City  Hall  Park  are  also  in  this 
neighborhood.    To  the  east  of  the  park 
is  the  street  known  as  Park  Row,  and 
that  portion  of  it  directly  opposite  the 
City  Hall  is  designated  as  Newspaper 
Row,  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  the  lo- 
cation   of    most    of 
New    York's     large 
newspapers,  such  as 


the  "World,"  "Sun,"  "Times,"  "Tribune," 
"Journal,"  "Press,"  "Commercial   Adver- 
tiser,"  and  "  Staats-Zeitung."     The  direct 
route  to  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  through  City 
Hall  Park,  and  many  thousands  of  people 
pass  it  either  on  foot  or  by  cars  each  day. 
Maiden  Lane  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
jewelry  and  diamond  interests  of  the  city, 
and  store  upon  store   is   devoted    to    the 
manufacture  and   sale   of  those  articles. 
Fraunces'  Tavern,  where  Washington  took 
leave  of  his  army  at  the  close  of  Revolu- 
tionary War,  is  on  Broad  street.    The  bat- 
tery lies  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  island. 
East  of  Battery  Park 
is    the    Barge    Office, 
where   immigrants  J^miZ, 
landing  at  the  port  of 
New  York   are  .   -  -  ■ 

registered.    At     ;*- — 

the    west    of    the 
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park  is  the  Aquarium,  which  used  to  be 
known  as  "Castle  Garden;"  and  standing 
out  in  the  harbor  is  the  famous  Liberty 
Statue. 

An  interesting  tour  of  the  city  is  to 
take  the  Broadway  cable  cars  at  White- 
hall Terminal,  and  traverse  the  entire 
length  of  Broadway  to  the  Central  Park 
entrance  at  Seventh  avenue  and  Fifty- 
ninth  street.  Another  equally  inter- 
esting trip  is  to  take  the  Fifth  avenue 
stage  line,  and  traverse  the  entire  dis- 
tance of  Fifth  avenue,  passing  through 
Washington  Square  and  Washington 
Arch,  by  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
Holland  House,  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral, 
the  various  club 
houses,  the  Vander- 
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bilt  and  other  magnificent  residences,  to 
the  Fifty-ninth  street  entrance  to  Cen- 
tral Park.  Still  another  trip  is  a  carriage 
ride  through  the  park  to  Grant's  Tomb  and 
down  the  Riverside  Drive.  All  of  these 
places  can  be  reached  with  comparatively 
little  expense.     The  charge  on  the  Fifth 


INDEPENDENCE    HALL. 

Avenue  stage  line  and  on  all  the  car  lines, 
including  the  elevated  line  is  but  five  (5) 
cents. 

Philadelphia  comes  in  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  early  historical  interest. 

Independence  Hall  on  Chestnut  street, 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth,  is  pointed  out  with 
pride.  This  building,  which  is  in  a  splendid 
state  of  preservation,  was  erected  in  1729. 
Here  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  on  July  4th,  1776;  and  it  was  the 
meeting  place  of  the  first  Congress  and  the 
scene  of  Washington's  second  inauguration 
in  1793,  as  well  as  Adams'  inauguration  in 
1797.     It  is  the  home  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 

One  block  distant,  between  Third  and 
Fourth  streets,  on  Chestnut,  is  Carpenters' 
Hall,  where  the  first  Continental  Congress 
assembled,  on  September  5th,  1774.  It 
was  from  this  congress  that  emanated  the 
resolutions  and  measures  which  led  to  the 
existence  of  the  present  National  Govern- 
ment. The  building  was  erected  in  1724. 
Two  blocks  farther  on  is  Christ  Church 
Cemetery,  where  Benjamin  Franklin  is 
buried.  The  Betsy  Ross  House,  where  the 
first  flag  of  the  great  American  Republic 
was  made  in  May,  1776,  is  on  Arch  street, 
near  Third. 

Fairmount  Park,  lying  on  the  north- 
western edge  of  the  city,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pleasure  grounds  in  the  world. 
The  Schuylkill  River  and  Wissahickon  Creek 
cut  through  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 


the  landscape  most  superb.  In  Fairmount 
Park  is  the  Art  Memorial  Gallery,  built  for 
the  Centennial  Exposition  in  1876 — Zoologi- 
cal Gardens,  etc. 

While  Baltimore  has  but  few  buildings 
of  national  interest,  yet  it  is  full  to  over- 
flowing with  associations  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  country.  Fort  McHenry  was 
made  famous  in  the  year  of  1814  when  the 
British  fleet  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
with  the  determination  to  demolish  the 
town,  and  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
their  leader  Col.  Ross.  It  was  at  this  time 
and  at  this  place,  that  Francis  Scott  Key 
wrote  his  immortal  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

The  first  great  monument  to  Washing- 
ton stands  in  the  center  of  the  ultra-fash- 
ionable residence  portion  of  the  city,  fac- 
ing Charles  street  on  Monument  Square. 

The  city  is  dotted  with  many  parks,  but 
the  most  notable  is  Druid  Hill  Park,  cover- 
ing an  expanse  of  800  acres  in  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  locations  at  the  north  end 
of  the  city.  It  was  from  Baltimore  the  first 
national  highway  was  commenced,  as  well 
as  the  first  railroad  of  America — the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio. 

Washington  needs  no  description,  for 
perhaps  there  is  no  city  in  the  United 
States  that  has  been  so  thoroughly  de- 
scribed, pictured  and  familiarized  to  the 
average  American,  so  that  he  knows  the 
general  details  by  heart;  but,  nevertheless, 
Washington  continues  to  grow  and  improve, 
and  the  recent  plans  of  Congress  to  make 
it  the  most  beautiful  city  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  appreciated  by  every  Ameri- 
can citizen. 
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WE  do  not,  as  a  rule,  suspect  our 
friends  of  treachery,  consequent- 
ly, thus  thrown  off  our  guard  we 
often  suffer  from  their  lack  of  loyalty. 

Those  who  champion  the  cause  of 
under  dogs,  must  expect  to  receive  the 
snarl  of  victorious  curs. 

Marriage  is  the  corner  stone  of 
society  upon  which  are  built  many  frail 
structures. 

The  accidental  combination  of  un- 
avoidable circumstances  often  make  wise 
men  appear  as  fools,  and  vice  versa. 

I  have  painted  a  mind  picture  of  an 
impossible  woman;  one  who  could  love 
a  man  for  his  faults  as  a  mother  loves 
a  child  in  pain. 

Some  crimes  may  become  acts  of 
charity  in  the  worthy  purpose  of  their 
commission. 


Never  attempt  to  master  a  difficulty 
until  you  encounter  it;  the  vibrations  of 
fear  are  dangerous  companions  upon  a 
structure  of  uncertainty. 

There  is  some  consolation  in  the 
hope  that  present  lack  of  appreciation 
will  be  atoned  for  by  future  gratitude. 

Rather  be  accused  of  over-zeal  in 
effort,  than  charged  with  lack  of  energy 
and  originality. 

Standards  of  morality  are  largely 
regulated  by  our  own  ethics. 

There  are  more  wrongs  charged  to 
the  will  of  God  than  rights  credited  to 
His  mercy. 

The  services  of  a  faithful  incompetent 
are  more  valuable  than  the  mechanical 
work  of  a  capable  shirk. 

One  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  Catho- 
licism is  its  endeavor  to  make  matrimony 
a  sacrament  instead  of  a  contract. 


THEN    ONLY. 


BY  ARTHUR  G.  LEWIS. 


w 


HILE  all  is  bright  and  sunshine  is  thine, 

You  will  touch  other  hands  more  gentle  than  mine; 
You  may  kiss  other  lips,  new  ambitions  find  birth. 

Yet  no  heart  will  you  know  more  faithful  on  earth 
Or  more  true  to  its  purpose  than  mine. 

And  when  in  the  hour  of  your  darkest  despair 
Some  sweet  recollection,  like  music  at  prayer, 

May  lighten  the  cross  of  your  sorrow  and  pain 
And  bring  back  new  hope  to  your  tired  heart  again, 

'Tis  then  and  then  only,  I  want  you  to  come 
And  weep  out  your  tears  on  my  heart; 

'Tis  then  and  then  only  you  may  understand, 
What  my  love  to  your  life  would  impart. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


Lv.  WASHINGTON 

Lv.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  . 
Lv.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STA. 
AR.  PHILADELPHIA 

An.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET. 
AR.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER. 


NO   504 
DAILY 


7.05 

7.65 

8.00 

10.16 

12.36 

12.40 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO    522 
SUNDAY 


8.30 
9.  19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


No.  528 
EX.  SUN. 
Q    HOUR 


9.00 
9.62 
9.67 
12.1  I 
2.30 
2.36 


No.  508 
DAILY 


10.00 
10.60 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.06 


NOON 

12.10 
1.00 
1.05 
3.09 
6.36 
6.40 


No.  502 

DAILY 


PM 

1. 10 
2.16 
2.20 
4.36 
7.00 
7.06 


No.  524 

"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


NO.  536 
EX.  SUN 


PM 

3.00 
3.49 
3.63 
6.51 
8.00 
8.06 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.35 


No.  506 
DAILY 


6.06 
6.00 
6.06 
8.19 
10.40 
10.60 


No.  5  16 
DAILY 


8.00 
9.00 
9.06 
I  1.40 
3.20 


No. 546 
DAILY 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

6.62 


2.35 
3.27 
3.32 
6.35 
8.07 
8.10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 
DAILY 


NO. 517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  501 

DAILY 


No.  527 

DAILY 
0   HOUR 


NO.  535 
EX.  SUN. 
6  HOUR 


NO.  507 
OAILY 


LIMITED' 

DAILY 
0  HOUR 


No.  525 

DAILY 


NO.  503 
DAILY 


NO.  515 
DAILY 


AM 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

LV.   PHILADELPHIA 

An.  BALTIMORE,  MT  ROYAL  STATION. 
AR.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -  - 
An.  WASHINGTON    


4.30 
7.30 
9.3  I 
9.35 
10.36 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
6.  10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.60 


3.35 
3.40 
6.48 
7.46 
7.60 
8.40 


4.65 
6.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


6.65 
7.00 
9.40 
I  1.46 
I  1.50 
12.60 


12.10 
12.16 
3.35 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WE8TWARD 


LIMITED 
DAILY 


NO.    7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


NO.    9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


NO.    3 
EXPRESS 


LIMITED 
DAILY 


NO.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


NO.    I  I 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 


NO     47 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA - 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION.. 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 

LV.  WASHINGTON 

AR.  PITTSBURG 

Ar.  CLEVELAND - 

AR.  WHEELING 

AR.  COLUMBUS 

AR.  TOLEDO —  - 

Ar.  CHICAGO - -- 

Ar.  CINCINNATI - 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE - 

Ar.  8T.  LOUIS 

Ar.  OHATTANOOGA 

Ar.  MEMPHIS 

AR.  NEW  ORLEANS 


9.65  am 
I  0.00  AM 
I  2.20  pm 
2.26  pm 
2.40  PM 
3.46  pm 


1.26  pm 
1 .30  pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  PM 
7.00  pm 
8.05  pm 


8.26  am 
I  I  .50ui 


1.26  pm 
I  .30pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.20  pm 
8.30  pm 
6.  IOUI 
10.45  Ul 


6.56  pm 

7.00  pm 

9.40  pm 

I  I  .46  pm 

I2.00NT 

I.IOui 


4.30UI 

7.30  Ul 

9.31  ui 
9.40  Ul 

I0.60UI 
7.30  PJi 


I2.I0NT 
I2.I5UI 
3.36  ui 
8.60UI 
9.00  Ul 
I0.05U1 


6.66  PJi 
7.00  pm 
9.40  PJi 
I  I  .46  PJi 
12.00  NT 
1 .00  AM 
8.65  Ul 


4.00  pm 


5.55  pm 
8.00  Ul 
I  1 .46  Ul 
I  1.62AM 
6.65  pm 
6.60  pm 
I  0.50  pm 
10. 00  ui 


9. 1  5  pm 


7.23UI 
6.48  pm 
10.36pm 
9.30  pm 
7.36  am 
6.26  ui 
8.40  ui 
7.36  pm 


9.00am 


I  2.00NN 
2.06am 
6.60  ui 
7.  10  am 

I  2.40pm 
5.60  pm 

I  0.60  PM 

10. 00  AM 


Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO.   4 

EXPRESS 

OAILY 

NO.    6 
LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.   8 

EXPRES5 

DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No     12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM..    DAILY 

No.   46 

EXPRESS 

OAILY 

NO.    14 
EXPRESS 

D  AILY 

+  8.30  AM 

2.45  AM 

3.30  pm 

10. IOUI 

8.00  pm 

7.00  pm 

12.10am 

1  1  .00  AM 

10.45  am 

9.36pm 
8.00  am 

3.  IOpm 
9.46  pm 

6.30  pm 
8.05  pm 

2  30m 

1  .00  pm 

*  8.20am 
2.  10  pm 

+  2.45  pm 

*  6.36  pm 

2.  1  6im 
8.06  Ul 
8.05  Ul 
12.  15  pm 
7.30  pm 
8.  1  6  pm 
9.00  pm 
6.41  ui 
7.50  ui 
8.00  ui 
in    l.1." 
12.35  pm 
1  2.40  pm 

8.  16  am 
8.65am 
8.  15  pm 
9.00pm 
2.22  am 
3.22am 
3.32am 
6.35  ui 
8.07  am 
8.  10am 

1  .00  pm 
2.06  pm 
2 .  20  pm 
4.36  pm 
7.00  »m 
7.06  pm 

4.60  pm 
6.63  pm 
6.06  pm 
8.  1  9  pm 
10.40  pm 
10.60  pm 

1  1.66  am 
12.66pm 
1.06  pm 
3.09  pm 
6.36  pm 
6.40  pm 

6.55  am 
7.60  ui 
8.00  ui 

10.  1  6  <» 

1  2.35  pm 
1  2.40  pm 

1  1.05  pm 

1  2.26am 
1  2.44  am 
3.  10  AM 
6.52am 

Ar.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET  . 
AR.  NEW   YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.         t  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       FINEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

KASTWAWD. 

No.  512.  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York,    Sleeping  Car  PlttBburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.  Drawing  Boom  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  526*  Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  522.  Parlor  Car  and   Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  528.  Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor!  ar  Washington  i,j  New  York.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  Now  York. 

No.  508.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia, 

No.  502.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  i  afe,  s  a  carte,  Washington  to 
Philadelphia. 

No.  534.  "Royal  Limited."    Five  Hour  Train.    Elegant  Coaches.    Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  <  ai 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.     No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  536.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  506.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

\V  ESTW  A  I«  13  . 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car.  a  la  earn.-.  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  <  lafe,  a  la  carte, 
New  \  ork  to  Baltimore. 

No.  535.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote ;  and  <  tafc,  a  la  carte, 
New  Yi'ik  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  507.    Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "  Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches,  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dlulng  Car.  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.      No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  525.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Pining  Car,  table  d'hote,  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  515.    Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between   New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling;, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

\v  e:  ST  WAR  u . 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati 
to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  YTork  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.    Drawing  Room  Buffet   Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkershurg.  Buffet 
serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  Y'ork  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  Connellsville  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.     Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  ami  breakfast. 

No.  47.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.    Through  Coach  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

No.  55.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

EASTWARD, 

No.  2.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  3Tork  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  t"  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawlug  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.      Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car 
Columbus  to  Baltimore.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Car  serveB  breakfast. 

No.  12.  "  Duqucsue  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsville. 

No.  46.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car 
Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :   Baltimore,  Maryland. 


John  K. 

i  Is.-  v  t:  t; 


[',  ii.  Underwood, 2d  Vlce-Pres.  ,v  Gen. Me 
C.  W.  Woolfobd,  Secretary 


EXECUTIVE    DEPARTMENT. 

Willi  oj  S  u.omon,  Chairman  <>t  tin-  Board New  York  City. 

Cowen,  President Baltimore,  Md. 

\n  brat,  1st  Vice-President- Baltimore,  Md. 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

Guthrie  &  Steele,  Gen.  ( sel    n™  v«rt  City.       Hugh  L.  Bond,  Genera]  Attorney  . 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT. 
,  ,  ,  ,  ■,    , ptroller...  Baltimore,  Md.       J.  M.  Watkins,  Ludltor  of  Revei Baltimore,  Md. 


.  Baltimore,  Md. 
.  Baltimore,  Md. 


.Baltimore,  Md. 


II.  n.  1:1  . 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  General  Auditor 


.  Baltimore,  Md.       G.  B.  How  arth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements  ..  Baltimore,  Md. 


TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 
.1.  V.  McNeal,  Treasurer Baltimore,  Md, 


OPERATING 
F  Ii  Underwood,  2d  Viee-Pres.  &  Gen  Mgr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Daniel  Willaed,  Ass'I  Gen.  Manager  Baltimore,  Md. 

.1    M   Graham,  Chlei  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

Jacob  N.  Barr,  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

\\m   Gibson,  Gen.  Supt.  of  Transportation  —  Baltimore,  Md. 

r  11   Ibwin,  Ass't  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md, 

K   11   Bankabd,  Purchasing  Agent... Baltimore,  Md 

J.  B.  Kearney,  Supt.  car  Service Bnltlin.nr.  Md. 

Chas.  Selden,  Supt.  Telegraph ...Baltimore,  Md. 

.1    E  Greiner,  Engln'rBrldgesandBulldlngs.Baltlmore,  Md. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Supt.  of  Stores Baltimore,  Md. 

Fuel  Agent Bait] re,  Md. 

F  "v "l!  M-..M.  Supt.  Dining  (  at-  and  Bestaur's. Baltimore,  Mil. 
Tims    Fit/.. it:  S.LD,  Gen.  supt.  Phila.  Div.  Main  Line  and 

Branches.  Baltimore,  Md. 
J  C  Sttjart,  Gen.  Supt.  Middle  and  Northwestern 

Dii  Isions,  Chicago,  III. 
D.  F.  M  leoney,  Gen.  Supt.  rittsiuirB  Division  and 

Branches,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
j   v  in.  Smith,  Gen.  supt   New  York  Division 

Fool  Of  Whitehall  Street,  New  York.  X.  \  . 


DEPARTMENT. 

Geo.  II.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen  supt Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.  White,  ABs't  Mechanical  su|.t Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  W.  Deibert,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt. Newark,  O. 

.i    ii  McCubbin,  Ileal  Estate  Agent  Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Owen,  Supt.  Maim,  of  Way,  East    Baltimore,  Md 

\v.  \\.  iker,  suiu.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lee,  Supt.  Malut.  of  Way,  "West  Zanesvllle,  O. 

John  E.  Spi  bri  b  r,  Supt.  Main  Line.  1st  Div. .  Baltimore,  Md. 
C.  C.  !•'.  Bent,  Supt. Philadelphia  Di\  Ision.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  A.  Husted,  Supt.  Main  Line,  2d  Div Grafton,  W.  Va. 

In  ms.  c.  Prince,  supt.  Main  Line,  3d  I'lv Winchester,- Va. 

J.  H. Glover.  Supt.Plttsbg. Div. East.  Dial  Connellsville,  Pa. 
-I..II.V  Barron,  Supt.  I'ittshg.  Div.  W'.-t  I)M  Pittsburg,  l*a. 
T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Middle  Division. Newark,  (t. 

F.  C.  B  atcheldee,  Supt.  N.-w.  Div.  Chgo.  Dlst.. Garrett,  I  ml 
A.  M.  Lank.  Supt.  W,  Va.  and  Pittsburg  and  Monongahela 

Divisions,  Fairmount,  W.  Va. 

G.  W.  Spenoeb,  Acting  Supt.  N.-W.  Div.,  Akron  Hist., 

Chicago  .1  unci .,  O. 

i,    A.  Richardson,  Superintendent Baltimore,  Md. 

C.W.  G  u.i.ow  ay,  Ass't  Superintendent       .1  umberland, Md. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 
PASSENGER. 


D   B   Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic  ...Baltimore,  Md. 
Gen.  Pass   Agt.  Lines  East  ol  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  u  esl  of  Ohio 

River,  71"  Merchants  Loan  andTrust  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

B  E  Peddicobd,  Gen.  Baggage  Agenl Baltimore,  Md. 

Lymas  McC  vri  v,  As^'t  Gen   Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York 

G  bo.  DeHaven,  Excursion  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  .1.  Simmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bebnabd  Ashby,  District  Pass.  Agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

r.    i     Bond,  Dr\  islon  Passenger  Agent.. Baltimore,  Md. 

S    B    HEGE,  General  Agent Washington.  D.C. 

\  i, :  G.  Lewis.  So  Pass.  Agt. Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

E  H  Smith,  Division  Passenger  Agent... Pittsburg,  Pa. 

D  s  Wilder,  IUi  ision  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  0 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Passenger  Agent Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass,  Agt.,  in  Broadway.  New  York. 

I.   G    Stink.  Passenger  Agent 1300 Broadway,  NewYork. 

J.  M.  Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  B34  i  hestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  C  Wilson,  Trav.  Passenger  Agent Washlngton.D  C. 

c.  E.  I  ii- i. now.  Trav,  Pass.  Agent Harper's  Ferry,  \\    Va 

J.  T.  Lank.  Traveling  Passenger  Agenl Bellaire,  O. 


I     P,  i  opper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 

\Y.  W.  Picking,  General  Agent Chicago,  111. 

( '.  G.  i.kmm.in.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent. Chicago,  111, 

i:   ■     Haase,  N-W.  Trav. Pass.  Agent    St.  Paul,  Minn. 

.1.  (.'.  Beta  il.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  Leimbaoh,  l.iiiigiaiii  Agent Baltimore,  Md, 

.1.  F,  G  ILBR  MTU.  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  Pacific  '  oast  Agent. 

Boom  1,  Hohart  Building,  San  Franeiseo,  Gal. 
W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agenl  Baltimore,  Md. 

Geo,  B.  »  uii  bl,   l-'ii.ni.  Pas-.  Agt    B  &  0.  S-W.  R.  R„ 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 
.LB.  s.  oi  c,  Jr.,  Dlst. Pass.  Agt.  B.&O.  S-W.R.R., 

Cincinnati,  0. 
R.S.  Brown,  Hist.  Pass.  Agt.B.  &O.S-W.R.R., 

Louisville.  Kv. 

N   .in  km:.  Dlst.  Pass.  Agt.  B.&O.  S-W.  R.R..  Springfield,  in 
.1.  H.  Larrabee,  Trav.  Pass,  \gt.  p.  a-  o.S-W.R.  P.. 

Chllllcothe,  ii. 
G.M.T  iylor,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.B.  &  0.  S-W. R.  R., 

\'iliee|ilies.  lull. 

A.C.  Goodrich, Trav.  Pass.  Agt.B.&  0.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Kansas  i  it  v.  Mo. 
S.M.Shattuc,  Trav.  Pass.  Agl  B.&  O.S-W.  R.R.,  Denver.Col. 
.1.  P.  Rooerm an,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.&  O.S-W.R.R.,Dallas,Tex. 


i    s   Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic  Baltlmore.Md. 

I    \\    Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agenl  Baltlmore.Md. 

I     R    l: iiMiBii  on.  Gen.  Freight  Agent. ..Pittsburg,  Pa. 

i      v    I  i  n  i  -.  Gen.  Freight  Agent  in  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E  M   Davis,  Ass't  Gen.  Freight  Agent... Baltimore,  Md. 

\nm.-kw  S'l'El  in  son.  Ass't  Gen.  Fit.  Agt..  .Philadelphia.  Pa. 
James  Mosher,  Ass't  Gen.Frt.  Agt.,  434  Broadway.NewYork. 
A  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Fn   Ago,  710  Merchants 

Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
,1  vs.  P..  Bki.i,,  Division  Freight  Agent   ....  <  uinlierland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

II.  M.  M  v tws,  Division  Freight  Agent .  ..Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O  A.  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

.      I     Wight,  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky.  l>. 

11.  F.  K  u  n.  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin,  O. 

Pagi  Cherry.  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent      ....(  hlcago.  111. 

Ben  Wit.-"-.,  ion   Livestock  \ai-nt  Baltimore,  Md. 

R. B   Ways,  Foreign  Freight   Lgent Baltimore,  Md. 

.1.  A.  Ml  iiiiv.  Genera i  Goal  and  Coke  Agl        Ball  I e.  Md. 

\Y  L.  Andrews,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa 

\v.  w.  Daniel,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent, Columbus,  O. 

E    S    Van  SaNT,  Coal  anil  Coke  Agent Chicago,  111. 

\\    «    u Industrial  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

n    i  .  smith,  Freight  Tariff  Agent .Halt it ,  Md 


i  ii  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent. ..Boston, Mass. 
F.  M.  Johnson,  Commercial  Freight  Agenl     NewYorkCity. 

E.  S.  Kino,  l.'orn'l  Frt.  Agt..  Bonis,.  Bldg       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.1.  P.  White,  Commercial  Freight  Agent. ..Wilmington,  Del. 

II.  YV.  Atkinson.  Commercial  Freight  Agent. Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Frt.  Agent  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mi  i euKi.i..  Commercial  Freight  Agent.. .Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 

II.  II.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent     Wheeling,  W.  Ya. 

II.  P..  Book  us.  (  menial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

i '.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freigln  Agent Akron,  o, 

F.  N.  K  kn  dall,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo.  O. 

JOHN  He  i things,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich 

C.  H.  Harkins,  Commercial  Freight  Agent i  hlcago,  111. 

C.  II.  Bios,  Commercial    Freight  Agent Milwaukee  \\  I- 

Tnos  Miles,  Commercial  Frt.  Agent..  ..Minneapolis.  Minn. 

II.  C.  Piculell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Omaha,  N.i. 

M.  .1.  ALLEN,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denier.  Col. 

J.  J.  I  'ot.l.ls  ikr.  Commercial  Freigtil  Agent.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

.1    E.  GaLBRAITh,  I  icn  era  I  Agent. Cleveland,  o. 

Peter  Harvey,  General   'gent, 

Boom  1.  Hohart  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

At, ex.  Hollander  &  Co..  Import  Agents —  New  York. 

T.  II.  Noon  an,  Gen.  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  suites  Despatch,  Cincinnati,  i> 


MILEAGE. 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION 5.30 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 129. 42 

MAIN  LINE  AND   BRANCHES 949  98 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES     4O3.08 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 

MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 790.19 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM  


790.  19 


2,277  97 


Electric 
Vehicle 
Service 

at 

Washington 


BUctric 
Vehicles 

are  in  attendance  upon  all 
trains  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  at  station, 
New  Jersey  Avenue  ami  I ' 
Street,  Washington,  and 
will  deliver  passengers  and 
baggage  therefrom  to  all 
points  within  the  limits  of 
city  at  very  reasonable 
rates. 

passengers  for  Wash- 
ington desiring  any 
special  class  of  vehicle 
will  please  notify  Con- 
ductor of  train  prior  to 
arrival  at  Washington  Junc- 
tion, when  on  trains  from 
the  West;  and  prior  to  ar- 
rival at  Baltimore,  when 
on  trains   from   the   East. 


TRIENNIAL 
CONCLAVE 
KNIGHTS  TEMPLAR 

Louisville,  Ky.,  August  27-31 


ONE  FARE  for  the  ROUND  TRIP 


Tickets  will  be  sold  from  all  stations  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
from  points  east  of  the  Ohio  River  on  August  22,  23,  24  and  25,  valid 
for  return  leaving  Louisville  not  later  than  September  2,  with  privilege 
of  extension  until  September  16,  1901,  by  deposit  of  ticket  with  Joint 
Agent  and  payment  of  50  cents. 


Easter    Holidays 


AT 


Atlantic    City 

1901 

This  popular  all=the=year=round  resort  be= 
gins  its  year  at  Easter=tide,  at  which  time 
the  climate  is  particularly  bracing;  the  big 
hotels  have  undergone  their  winter's  clean= 


ing,    and  the    board    walk    is    crowded    with 
a    fashionable    throng    from    the    big    cities 

THE. 

BALTIMORE,   <S   OHIO   R.  R. 

Philadelphia   6    Reading    R'y 


In  connection 
with  the 


REACHES    THIS    POPULAR    RESORT 
WITH    FAST    TRAINS    FROM         a         0 

Chicago  0  St.  Louis  0  Louisville  0  Cincinnati 
Columbus  0  Cleveland  0  Wheeling  0  Pittsburg 
Washington  and  Baltimore  0  via  Philadelphia 

Call  at  Ticket  Offices  and  Information   Bureaus  for 
information   concerning    hotels,  time   of   trains,    etc. 


5£M$ 
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CITY   OF   WHEELING,  WEST   VIRGINIA. 


^^OlfH}  rtYYXt  ^I^itcbaU  Cerminal 


B.&O. 


JMost  Convenient  entrance  to 

Greater  JVew  Yov^ 


Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


Hotel  Dennis 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Beautifully    Situated 
Directly  facing    the  Ocean 


May  and   June 

Most   Delightful 
Months   at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


Rooms  single  and  en  suite  with  bath  attached. 
Hot  and  cold  sea  water  baths  in  hotel.  Capacity  500. 
Booklet   mailed. 

Walter  J.  Buzby 


HOTEL  DE.  VILLE  ATLANTIC  CITY 


NEW     JERSEY 


Kentucky  Avenue,  Near  the  Beach 


Up  =  to=date  and  First»class.  American  and  European  Plans.  Cafe  and  Dutch 
Kitchen.  Most  convenient  location  to  all  points  in  Atlantic  City.  Capacity  300. 
Beautiful  Assembly  Hall  suitable  for  holding  Conventions.  Orchestra.  Apply 
for  Accommodations  at  once  for  May  and  June. 


M.  W.   TRUITT,  Proprietor. 


Atlantic    City 

Excursions 

1901 

June  13  and  27,  August  8  and  22, 

July  1 1    and   25,  September  5 


ONLY   $|0.00 


R0l)\D 
TRIP 


FROM 


PITTSBURG, 

WHEELING, 

PARKERSBURG 

and  proportionately  low  rates  from   inter= 
mediate    points    east    of    the    Ohio     River 

TICKETS    GOOD     16    DAYS 

INCLUDING    DATE    OF    SALE 
VIA    THE    POPULAR. 

BALTIMORE,    <S    OHIO   R.  R. 

IN    CONNECTION    WITH    THE 

PHILADELPHIA   <5   READING   RY. 

ASK   TICKET   AGENTS 
FOR   PARTICULARS 


Electric 
Vehicle 


\ 


service 


at 


Washington 


Glcctric 
Vehicles 

are  in  attendance  upon  all 
trains  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  at  station, 
New  Jersey  Avenue  and  C 
Street,  Washington,  and 
will  deliver  passengers  and 
baggage  therefrom  to  all 
points  within  the  limits  of 
city  at  very  reasonable 
rates. 

passengers  for  Wash- 
ington desiring  any 
special  class  of  vehicle 
will  please  notify  Con- 
ductor of  train  prior  to 
arrival  at  Washington  Junc- 
tion, when  on  trains  from 
the  West;  and  prior  to  ar- 
rival at  Baltimore,  when 
on  trains  from   the  East. 


TRIENNIAL 
CONCLAVE 
KNIGHTS  TEMPLAR 

Louisville,  Ky.,  August  27-31 


ONE  FARE  for  the  ROUND  TRIP 


Tickets  will  be  sold  from  all  stations  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
from  points  east  of  the  Ohio  River  on  August  22,  23,  24  and  25,  valid 
for  return  leaving  Louisville  not  later  than  September  2,  with  privilege 
of  extension  until  September  16,  1901,  by  deposit  of  ticket  with  Joint 
Agent  and  payment  of  50  cents. 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 


Published  Monthly  by  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
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GRAVE    CREEK    MOUND. 


BY    \V.    HE  HASS. 


AT  the  point  where  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
j\  Railroad  in  its  westward  course  meets 
the  Ohio  River,  stands  the  most  inter- 
esting and  imposing  prehistoric  monument 
in  Central  North  America.  This  is  the  cele- 
brated "Grave  Creek  Mound."  considered 
by  archaeologists  as  the  most  important  in 
character,  construction  and  contents,  of  the 
great  systems  of  prehistoric  works  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 


portions  and  graceful  symmetry  to  the 
height  of  seventy  feet.  It  is  820  feet  in 
base  circumference,  with  truncated  summit, 
50  feet  in  diameter,  the  largest  and  most 
symmetrical  mound  in  Central  North 
America.  It  is  covered  with  forest  trees 
and  native  shrubbery,  presenting  at  this 
season  the  bright  spring  foliage  and  tender 
wild  flowers  of  early  May. 

This  mound  was  excavated  some  years 


3. 


"O 


ANCIENT  TABLET. 

DISCOVERED    IN    UPPER   CHAMBER   OF  GRAVE   CREEK    MOUND, 
MOUNDSVILLE,    W.  VA. 


Grave  Creek  Flats  comprise  a  pictur- 
esque crescent  shaped  plateau  lying  between 
two  streams,  named  from  these  imposing 
monumental  remains.  One  of  the  earliest 
points  visited  by  white  pioneers  (1770) 
they  bear  conspicuous  evidence  of  having 
been  the  dwelling  places  of  earlier  man. 
Extensive  earth-works  crowned  the  plain, 
and  looming  grandly  above  all  was  the 
"  Mammoth  Mound,"  one-third  of  a  mile 
from  the  Ohio  River,  rising  in  regular  pro- 


ago  and  interesting  discoveries  made.  An 
entrance  was  effected  at  the  northeast 
base,  5x7  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high,  which 
was  carried  to  the  center,  111  feet,  where 
an  immense  chamber  was  found.  It  con- 
tained two  human  skeletons,  numerous 
personal  ornaments,  beads,  mica,  shells,  etc. 
The  chamber  had  been  excavated  8x12  feet, 
and  constructed  by  covering  with  logs  over- 
laid with  undressed  stone. 

A  shaft  was  sunk  from  summit  to  base. 


GRAVE    CREEK    MOUND. 


At  middistance  a  second  chamber  was  dis- 
covered, constructed  like  the  first,  and  con- 
taining a  single  skeleton  and  many  orna- 
ments like  those  in  lower  cist ;  also  beads, 
fine  copper  bracelets,  and  a  small  oval  stone 
bearing  an  inscription  in  unknown  charac- 
ters. This  is  the  celebrated  "Grave  Creek 
Tablet,"  which  has  elicited  so  much  interest 
and  comment  among  scientists  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  consists  of  twenty-two  charac- 
ters and  one  idiograph.  The  characters 
bear  strong  affinity  to  early  Mediterranean 
letters,  Phienician,  Celtiberic,  Greek,  etc. 
This  is  considered  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant discoveries  made  in  Western  mounds. 
The  Phcenician  features  add  weight  to  the 
claim  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  Western 
Continent  by  that  far-reaching  adventurous 
people  whose  maritime  knowledge  was  great; 
who  penetrated  distant  lands,  founded 
colonies  and  cities,  worked  mines  in  Spain 
and  Cornwall,  and  sailed  into  the  Western 
ocean  far  as  the  Azores. 

The  inscription  is  probably  an  amulet  or 
prayer.  Various  attempts  at  deciphering 
have  been  made,  with  satisfactory  results. 

At  a  recent  congress  of  Americanists 
in  Paris  the  character  of  the  Grave  Creek 
inscription  was  critically  discussed.  Trans- 
lations were  ventured  by  two  of  the  mem- 


bers, and  the  wish  was  generally  expressed 
that  further  exploration  of  the  mound 
would  be  made.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  stated  that  two  additional  chambers 
have  been  exposed  by  the  caving  in  of  the 
sides  of  the  excavated  shaft,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  further  exploration. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  this  grand 
old  monument  of  the  past  is  in  danger  of 
destruction,  as  the  present  proprietor  can 
not  hold  it  as  unproductive  property.  He 
has  contemplated  removing  the  tumulus  and 
converting  the  site  into  town  lots.  The 
property  has  been  offered  to  the  State,  also 
to  the  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
West  Virginia.  The  State  should  purchase 
and  preserve  it;  Ohio  has  set  a  good  pre- 
cedent in  purchasing  Fort  Ancient  and 
other  interesting  prehistoric  monuments. 
It  would  be  discreditable  to  our  civilization 
to  have  this  imposing  and  important  pre- 
historic work  destroyed. 

It  is  an  interesting  historical  fact  that 
at  the  time  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  was  seeking  an  outlet  to  the  Ohio, 
a  writer  in  the  Wheeling  Times  suggested 
Grave  Creek  as  the  proper  route,  present- 
ing as  an  inducement,  the  great  mound 
which  crowns  the  flats  would  be  an  object 
of  interest  to  travelers. 


MEMORIAL    DAY    IN    BOWERSVILLE. 


BY   W.   II.   NESBIT. 


)INIES  an'  tangled  roses —  a-drippin'  sweet  with  dew  — 
We  strew  an'  heap  above  the  sleep  o'  the  boys  in  gray  an'  blue. 
The  Lord  makes  no  distinction  in  the  graves  there  on  the  hill, 
An'  that's  our  way,  Memorial  Day,  down  here  in  Bowersville. 

Blue  an'  the  gray  together,  dreamin'  the  last  long  dream, 

The  peace  o'  God  smiles  o'er  the  sod  where  the  snow-white  lilies  gleam. 

We've  long  ago  forgotten  what  they  were  fightin'  for  — 

They've  dreamed  away  to  a  glorious  day,  in  a  land  where  there's  no  war. 

Pinies  an'  tangled  roses  —  we  scatter  them  all  roun' — 

With  tulips  red,  above  the  dead  who  lie  in  each  sunken  moun'. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  these  followed  —  these  fought  for  the  Stars  and  Bars, 

But  they  rest  to-day  in  a  land  away  —  all  blessed  by  the  peaceful  stars. 

The  gray  has  long  since  faded  —  faded  just  like  the  blue  — 

Each  has  a  part  in  the  home-folks'  heart  an'  the  heart  o'  the  Nation,  too. 

Blue  an'  the  gray  together,  under  the  home-blooms  fair, 

An'  the  home-folks'  love  is  rich  above,  in  the  flowers  clustered  there. 

Pinies  and  tangled  roses  —  nothin'  but  blooms  o'  home  — 

Across  the  graves,  in  blossom  waves,  they  smile  at  the  sky's  blue  dome. 

Blue  an'  the  gray  together,  an'  home-blooms  on  the  hill ; 

It's  the  home-folks'  ways,  Memorial  Day,  down  here  in  Bowersville. 


MASONIC   TEMPLE,   CHICAGO.     ONE    OF   THE    TALLEST    BUILDINGS    IN    THE    WOF 


THE    BAPTIST    YOUNG    PEOPLE'S    UNION    OF    AMERICA. 


ELEVENTH    NATIONAL   CONVENTION,  CHICAGO,  JULY  25-28,    1901. 


CONVERT  training  by  specific  organiza- 
tion is  not  a   modern    idea    among 
Baptists,  but  has  prevailed  in  essential 
principle  for  many  years  with  them.     Some 
of  the  oldest  examples  of  such  methods  are, 
the  B.  Y.  P.  I'.,  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 


other  in  fraternal  unions  for  the  purpose 
of  common  enlightenment,  enlistment,  and 
encouragement  in  the  work. 

The  first  associational  federation  on  this 
plan  was  formed  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  October  Sth,  1877,  the  name  being 


PUBLIC    LIBRARY,    CHICAGO 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  former  name  being  "Covenant 
Band,"  organized  April  HOth,  1863,  and  the 
Young  People's  Society  of  Tabernacle 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  organized  May 
7th,  1860. 

A  new  principle  has  in  recent  years 
given  great  inspiration  to  the  young  people's 
work  in  the  Baptist  Churches  of  North 
America,  namely:  Federation,  meaning  co- 
operation of  the  churches  having  local 
young   people's    organizations    with    each 


the  "Young  People's  Baptist  Union  of 
Brooklyn." 

The  first  state  federation  was  formed 
in  Nebraska,  at  Grand  Island,  October  29th, 
1899,  in  the  First  Baptist  Church;  the 
name  was  "Nebraska  Convention  of  Baptist 
Young  People." 

The  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of 
America  was  organized  at  Chicago,  111., 
July  7-8,  1891.  The  convention  was  held 
in  the  Second  Baptist  Church;  visitors  and 


THE   BAPTIST   YOUNG   PEOPLE'S   UNION  OF  AMERICA. 


delegates  were  present  to  the  number  of 
2,900,  representing  twenty-one  states  and 
territories. 

The  general  object  is  clearly  defined 
in  the  following  article  taken  from  its 
constitution: 

The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  unifi- 
cation  of    Baptist    young    people:    their    increased 


From  the  beginning  the  main  idea  of 
the  work  has  been  the  educational  feature. 
It  was  felt  that  the  young  people  of  the 
church  should  be  trained  to  an  intelligent 
and  self-respecting  denominational  loyalty, 
and  to  active  enlistment  in  the  support  of 
all  missionary  activities. 

The  educational  plans  of  the  union  have 


STOCK    EXCHANGE,    CHICAGO. 


spirituality;  their  stimulation  in  Christian  service; 
their  edification  in  Scripture  knowledge;  their  in- 
struction in  Baptist  doctrine  and  history;  and  their 
enlistment  in  all  missionary  activity  through  existing 
denominational  organizations. 

While  it  is  thus  distinctively  denomi- 
national, as  the  name  implies,  yet  within 
these  lines  it  is  broadly  inclusive.  It  seeks 
to  effect  a  fraternal  union  of  all  Baptist 
young  people's  societies  in  North  America. 


taken  form  in  what  is  known  as  the  Chris- 
tian Culture  Courses,  they  being  three  in 
number,  namely:  The  Bible  Readers,  the 
Sacred  Literature,  and  the  Conquest  Mis- 
sionary. 

Advancement  has  been  rapid;  nearly 
every  state  in  the  union  has  its  own  or- 
ganization, as  have  also  the  Canadian  pro- 
vinces.     International    conventions    have 


ON    DECK    i  >F    A     WHALEBACK    EXCURSION    STEAMER. 


Photopraphei    '  hieagfl  By  courtesy  ..f  the     t 

A    N I ■ ;  1 1 T    PHOTOGRAPH    OF    STATE    STREET    DURING    THE    PEACE   JUBILEE. 


STATE    STREET,    NORTH    FROM    MADISON,    AT    HIGH    NOON 


MORNING    MARKET    SCENE     ON    WATER   STREET    AT    STATE. 
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been  largely  attended.     Below  will  be  found 
the  attendance  since  organization. 

Attendance. 

1st  Convention  1891,  Chicago,  III 2,900 

2d           "          1892,  Detroit,  Mich 4,117 

3d           "          1893,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3,500 

4th          "          1894,  Toronto,  Can 5,714 

5th          "          1895,  Baltimore,  Md 6,559 

6th          "          1896,  Milwaukee,  Wis 10,402 

7th          "          1897,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 3,200 

8th          "          1898,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 11,635 

9th          "          1899,  Richmond,  Va 5,000 

10th          "          1900,  Cincinnati,  0 5,362 

Ten  years  of  history  has  brought  very 
gratifying  results,  especially  where  the 
Christian  Culture  Courses  have  been 
pursued. 

This  year  the  convention  meets  in  the 
city  of  its  birth,  Chicago,  "The  White  City," 
July  25  th  to  28th,  where  a  hearty  welcome 
awaits  them,  as  it  is  the  international 
headquarters  and  the  home  of  the  first  and 
only  President,  John  H.  Chapman.  P.  L. 
Wilkins,  D.  D.,  was  the  first  General  Secre- 
tary, and  was  succeeded  in  1897  by  E.  E. 


Chivers,  D.  D.,  who  resigned  March  1st, 
1901.  J.  W.  Conley,  D.  D.,  is  now  acting 
General  Secretary. 

For  this  occasion,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  all 
points  on  its  lines,  at  one  fare  for  the  round 
trip.  From  points  east  of  the  Ohio  River, 
but  not  including  I'ittsburg,  Barkersburg 
and  Wheeling,  tickets  will  be  sold  July  23d, 
24th  and  25th;  from  points  west  of  the 
Ohio  River  including  I'ittsburg,  Barkersburg 
and  Wheeling,  tickets  will  be  sold  July  24th, 
25th  and  26th.  All  tickets  are  good  for 
return  leaving  Chicago  not  later  than  July 
30th,  and  must  be  executed  by  Joint  Agent 
at  Chicago,  and  will  be  good  leaving  Chicago 
only  on  date  of  execution. 

Tickets  remaining  on  deposit  after  July 
30th  will  be  good  returning,  leaving  Chi- 
cago to  and  including  August  24th,  on 
payment  of  fee  of  fifty  (50)  cents  to  Joint 
Agent  on  date  they  are  executed  for  return 
passage. 


WHALEBACK    EXCURSION    STEAMER. 


HAMLET'S    SOLILOQUY    UP    TO    DATE. 
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BY    \V.   D.    NESBIT. 


0  B.  &  0.,  or  not  to  B.  &  0.,  that  is  the  question  ; 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  boiling  heat  which  blasts  our  summer  fancies, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  the  waves  of  hotness, 
And,  by  some  travel,  dodge  them  ?    To  ride— to  rest- 
And  by  that  ride,  to  say  we  end 
The  blisters  and  the  thousand  summer  woes 
That  flesh  is  heir  to.     'Tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  fish— to  dance — to  drive- 
Also  to  bathe — aye,  there's  the  rub. 
For  in  that  bathing  suit  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  stabbed  the  ocean  with  our  toes 
And  scared  the  whales  so  that  they  dash  away. 
Or  fright  the  sad  sea  serpent  that  it  breaks 
Its  advertising  contract  with  the  man 
Who  doth  conduct  the  hotel  by  the  sea; 
Because  the  dire  commotion  that  we  raise 
Doth  make  them  think  the  sea  is  not  for  them 
In  our  immediate  vicinity. 
And  then,  to  lie  upon  the  sand, 
And  lie,  if  need  be,  upon  any  other  topic 
Which  may  be  brought  up  in  the  conversation — 
And  then  to  dream,  the  while  the  breezes  cool 
Hold  whispered  converse  with  our  happy  brow, 
And  in  our  dreams  we  fancy  there  is  not 
A  place  in  all  the  land  where  heat  is  known. 
But  that  the  stern  and  fierce  thermometer 
Hath,  like  us,  taken  a  vacation. 
Who  would  fardels  bear  (whatever  fardels  are) 
And  moan,  and  sweat,  and  mop  the  brow, 
And  curse  the  weatherman  for  his  wild  cackles 
When  he  declares  the  hotness  is  the  worst 
That  ever  happened,  and  tells  it,  too, 
In  tones  of  one  who'd  say,  "I  did  it ;" 
When  by  an  hour  of  travel  he  may  find 
Some  cool  and  pleasant  bourne,  from  which 
No  traveler  returns  until  the  limit 
Upon  his  round-trip  ticket  has  been  reached  ? 
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BY   BLANCHE    HAASE. 


NESTLING  between  the  sun-kissed  hills 
of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  lies  historic 
old  Wheeling.  At  no  point  is  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  this  mountain  state  so 
splendid  and  varied,  as  in  this  northern 
valley  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  the  Indians 
named  "O-hi-o!" — meaning  "beautiful" 
and  the  French  explorers  with  their  native 
appreciation  of  nature,  called  "La  Belle 
Riviere."  No  city  can  boast  of  the  prox- 
imity of  such  rugged  mountains,  gentle 
and  sloping  valleys,  so  full  of  stirring- 
romance  and  adventure  in  which  our  early 
settlers  figured  so  conspicuously  with  their 
deeds  of  bravery  and  war-like  conquests. 

The  white  man's  first  settlement  is 
recorded  as  early  as  1749,  when  the  De 
Celaron's  expedition  took  possession  of  the 
territory  in  the  name  of  Louis  XV.  These 
early  settlers  with  fierce  determination 
fought  the  hostile  Indians  and  succeeded 
in  establishing  civilization  in  this  portion 
of  the  Virginias. 

The  first  means  of  defense  was  the 
building  of  Fort  "  Fincastle,"  afterwards 
named  Fort  Henry,  after  Patrick  Henry 
who  was  then  governor  of  Virginia.  The 
fort  was  erected  in  1774,  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Colonel  Ebenezer  Zane 
and  John  Caldwell.  It  was  situated  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  the  river,  which  elevation 
commanded  an  extended  view  along  both 
sides  of  the  river.  It  successfully  with- 
stood three  attacks,  two  of  which  were 
made  memorable  by  the  noble  work  of  its 
defenders.  The  first  in  1777  when  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Indians;  the  second  in  1782 
when  the  English  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
made  their  last  stand  against  the  Continen- 
tal army.  The  fort  was  in  length  about 
150  feet,  running  parallel  with  the  Ohio 
River;  in  width  about  75  feet.  The  whole 
was  enclosed  with  oaken  pickets  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  high.  Wells  were  sunk  within 
the  enclosure  so  that  a  supply  of  water 
could  be  had  at  all  times.  There  were 
also  a  number  of  small  cabins  intended  for 
families  which  might  seek  the  protection 
of  the  fort.  These,  with  the  commandant's 
house,  store  house,  magazine,  and  corral  for 
cattle,   occupied   the    center   of   the  open 


space  within,  and  completed  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  built  defenses  of  the 
times.  The  site  then  occupied  by  the  fort 
is  now  the  business  portion  of  the  city — 
Main  Street  north  of  Eleventh — and  is 
marked  by  a  granite  slab. 

The  number  of  the  settlers  who  first 
ventured  to  the  Ohio  wrere  few,  as  it  was 
considered  unsafe,  and  almost  madness  to 
expose  families  to  the  dangers  they  must 
encounter.  However,  those  who  did  venture 
were  delighted  with  the  beauty  and  extent 
of  this  valley.  They  were  hardy  pioneers, 
to  whose  influence  was  due  the  subduing  of 
the  Indians  and  bringing  about  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  emigrants  followed  Wheeling 
Creek,  and  thence  down  the  same  path 
which  was  later  taken  for  the  National  Pike, 
that  leads  to  Washington  and  over  which 
the  famous  old  stage  coaches  rumbled, 
bearing  such  great  statesmen  as  Henry 
Clay,  President  Polk,  and  others  who  were 
frequent  visitors  to  Wheeling.  It  was 
largely  through  the  indefatigable  efforts 
of  Henry  Clay  that  this  pike  was  built,  and 
as  a  just  appreciation  of  his  labor  in  this 
direction,  a  life  sized  monument  was  erected 
to  his  honor  just  outside  the  city  limits. 

A  party  with  Silas  Zane  and  Louis 
Wetzel,  the  great  Indian  warrior,  whose 
birthplace  was  on  Wheeling  Creek,  were 
attracted  by  a  certain  locality.  They 
"tomahawked"  a  thousand  acres  as  their 
"right."  The  land  thus  secured  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  highly  improved 
farms  on  the  Ohio.  No  sooner  was  it 
known  that  these  settlers  had  established 
themselves,  than  hundreds  eagerly  pressed 
forward  to  claim  homes  in  this  fertile 
valley.  They  surmounted  every  obstacle, 
and  planted  the  standard  of  liberty,  which 
so  characterizes  the  mountain  State. 

The  original  Wheeling  was  laid  out  in 
1793,  and  ever  since  then  has  been  a  place 
of  considerable  business  importance.  In 
1810  it  had  reached  a  population  of  nearly 
1000;  in  1830  about  5000.  In  1836  a  city 
charter  was  granted  and  from  that  time 
until  the  present,  its  prosperity  has  ever 
been  on  the  increase.  It  has  been  said 
that  Wheeling  is  the  richest  little  city 
in  the  world,  calculating  its  hundreds  of 
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commercial  and  manufacturing  industries, 
with  its  unbounded  resources.  The  Ohio 
River,  with  its  constant  traffic  of  steamboats, 
affords  a  valuable  access  to  the  Mississippi 
and  all'  points  south  and  along  its  course. 
Coal  is  to  be  had  in  plentiful  supply  almost 
within  the  city  limits,  that,  with  the  con- 
venience and  abundance  of  natural  gas, 
make  Wheeling  desirable  for  manufacturers 
using  it  in  large  quantities,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  use  in  the  home. 

The  opening  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  to  Wheeling  January  13,  1853, 
was  an  event  of  great  importance  and  value 


in  the  United  States.  The  site  of  the 
present  Baltimore  &  Ohio  depot  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek,  which  is  being  over- 
hauled and  made  into  a  splendid  and 
commodious  building,  was  at  one  time  occu- 
pied by  a  cotton  factory  and  later  rebuilt 
for  a  nail  mill.  The  industries  then,  are 
all  now  repeated  in  greater  numbers.  The 
first  window  glass  factory  was  established 
in  1832  by  Samuel  Cuthbert.  This  was 
closely  followed  by  many  others  making  it 
one  of  the  oldest  and  principal  industries, 
along  with  the  steel  and  iron  works  and 
nail  mills  in  such  number  as  to  give  to 
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to  the  business  part  of  Wheeling,  and  this 
railroad  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  city.  It  was  celebrated 
with  an  immense  ball  at  Washington  Hall, 
in  which  many  distinguished  people  took 
part.  Among  the  prominent  visitors  were 
Governor  Johnson  of  Virginia,  Governor 
Low  of  Maryland,  and  Chief  Engineer 
La t robe  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  while  the  "Light  Blue  Band"  of 
Baltimore  furnished  the  music.  This  marked 
a  new  business  era  for  Wheeling,  and  its 
progress  since  then  has  been  rapid  and 
substantial.  It  put  Wheeling  on  a  firm 
basis  where  she  could  cope  with  any  city 


Wheeling  the  name  of  "Nail  City."  Some 
of  the  finest  pottery  in  America,  both  in 
design  and  decoration,  has  been  turned  out 
in  Wheeling  from  La  Belle,  Wheeling  and 
Warwick  potteries.  Wheeling  has  always 
been  a  leading  point  for  handling,  manu- 
facturing and  shipping  tobacco.  The  output 
of  the  Wheeling  Stogie  alone — the  origina- 
tor of  which  was  the  late  WTm.  Marsh — is 
between  75,000,000  and  80,000.000  a  year. 
Here  also  is  one  of  the  greatest  smoking 
tobacco  manufactories.  In  running  over 
the  list  of  bottling  works,  box  factories, 
paper  mills,  preserve  and  pickle  works, 
hinge    factories,   stamping    works,   calico 
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factories,  breweries,  etc.,  with  the  well 
known  potteries,  glass  and  iron  interests, 
it  is  safe  to  say  there  is  made  right  here 
within  the  city  limits  everything  from  a 
sulphur  match  to  a  glass  of  beer.  Wheel- 
ing's railroad  facilities  are  unlimited,  being 
belted  on  all  sides  by  car  tracks.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  direct 
through  lines  eastward  from  Wheeling  to 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York;  northward  to  Pittsburg  and 
Cleveland;  westward  to  Columbus, Sandusky, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  St.  Louis; 
and  southward  cris-crossing  the  state  of 


there  being  fourteen  well  managed  banks. 
The  churches  number  something  over 
thirty  and  include  the  principal  religious 
denominations.  There  are  four  daily  and 
two  Sunday  papers,  with  a  number  of 
weekly  issues,  all  of  which  reflect  credit  on 
the  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  city 
boasts  of  a  thorough  system  of  public 
schools,  some  eight  or  ten  commodious 
buildings  with  the  special  advantage  of  a 
high  school  of  exceptional  standard. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  private  and 
parochial  schools.  The  Cathedral  High 
School  and  Linsley  Institute  where  boys  are 
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West  Virginia.  The  best  modern  trolley 
lines  connect  Wheeling  with  the  many 
suburban  towns  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia, 
giving  the  city  a  floating  population  of 
150,000. 

Probably  not  known  to  many,  but  a  fact 
nevertheless,  the  Suspension  Bridge  which 
spans  the  Ohio  and  connects  Wheeling 
Island  was  the  first  bridge  of  its  kind  built 
in  the  United  States  (1847),  and  was  the 
work  of  Engineer  Ellet  of  Philadelphia. 

The  wholesale  trade  of  Wheeling  is  one 
of  its  mammoth  interests  and  supplies  this 
whole  surrounding  country.  Her  banking 
facilities  are  such  as  few  cities  can  equal, 


prepared  for  college,  and  two  miles  east  of 
the  city  is  the  magnificent  school  for  girls, 
Mt.  de  Chantal,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Visitation,  renowned  for  its 
splendid  musical  course. 

The  city  supports  a  free  public  library 
of  15,000  volumes,  and  there  is  also  a 
county  law  library.  There  are  about  forty 
miles  of  well  paved  streets  which  are 
lighted  by  electric  lights.  The  natural 
gas  is  piped  mainly  from  Wetzel  and  other 
counties  in  this  state  where  the  supply  is 
inexhaustible.  The  suburban  homes  east 
of  the  city  make  the  prettiest  picture 
around  Wheeling.     They  are  handsome  and 
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modern  in  structure,  having  the  advantages 
of  electricity,  water,  and  natural  gas,  with 
easy  communication  by  trolley  line. 

Wheeling  delights  in  two  magnificent 
parks,  rich  in  natural  beauty  and  pic- 
turesqueness,  affording  much  amusement 
to  pleasure  seekers  during  the  summer 
months.  A  handsome  casino,  with  restau- 
rant, bowling  alleys,  etc.,  make  it  a  summer 
attraction  where  people  flock  from  the  city 
to  catch  the  cool  breezes  which  are  wafted 
from  the  surrounding  hills.  Viewed  from 
every  standpoint  Wheeling  is  a  most  de- 
sirable business  center  as  well  as  being 
attractive  in  a  social  way. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  building 
boom.  Many  of  the  old  landmarks  are 
being  torn  down  to  be  replaced  by  hand- 
some and  more  modern  edifices.  Among 
the  most  important  is  the  tearing  down  of 
the  old  court  house  on  the  corner  of 
Twelfth  and  Chapline  Streets,  with  its 
Corinthian  columns  and  massive  steps,  a 
landmark  whose  history  is  known  only  to 
the  earliest  inhabitants.  This  is  to  be 
replaced  by  a  handsome  up-to-date  theatre. 
Could  Jenny  Lind,  the  world's  greatest 
songstress,  play  a  return  engagement  on 
the  opening  night  of  this  theatre,  she 
would  find  the  music-loving  people  of 
Wheeling  just  as  responsive  as  in  days  of 
old  when  she  sang  in  the  old  Fourth  Street 


Methodist  Church  for  the  fabulous  sum  of 
$10,000.  The  first  and  highest  ticket 
being  sold  for  $50.00  to  a  merchant  tailor 
by  the  name  of  Morgan  Gregg. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has 
practically  torn  down  and  remodeled  the 
old  passenger  station,  making  out  of  it  a 
modern  structure  throughout.  The  new 
building  is  lighted  throughout  with  elec- 
tricity and  supplied  with  high  pressure 
steam  heat.  Toilet  rooms  are  furnished 
with  nickel-plated  sanitary  plumbing  with 
marble  trimmings.  The  floors  of  the  pas- 
senger rooms  are  also  of  marble.  New 
baggage  and  express  rooms,  and  ticket 
office  has  been  built,  and  covered  platforms 
314  feet  long  will  accommodate  two  trains 
at  a  time.  The  track  approaches  have 
been  rearranged  and  a  new  bridge  built 
over  Wheeling  Creek. 

The  old  Athensum  on  Market  and 
Sixteenth  Streets,  where  in  '54  Maggie 
Mitchell  graced  the  boards,  was  in  '61  used 
as  a  military  prison.  It  has  long  since 
been  replaced  by  buildings  to  suit  the 
necessity  of  the  times. 

Were  it  possible  for  La  Fayette — who 
was  an  honored  guest  here  in  '25 — and 
other  great  men  to  once  more  visit  these 
scenes,  they  would  not  recognize  the  fair 
old  hills  which  look  on  in  silent  wonder  at 
the  progress  of  only  a  few  decades. 
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LOUIS    MCLANE, 

SECOND    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD, 
THE    PIONEER    OF    AMERICAN    RAILWAYS. 


LOUIS  McLANE,  second  President  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  was  born 
in  Smyrna,  Delaware,  May  28,  1786. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States 
navy  as  mid-shipman  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  cruised  one  year  on  the  " Philadelphia" 
under  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur.  In 
1801  he  left  the  navy  and  entered  Newark, 
Delaware  College,  afterward  studying  law 
under  James  A.  Bayard,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1807,  beginning  his  career  as 
a  lawyer  in  several  counties  of  Delaware. 

He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  Caesar  A. 
Rodney's  company  in  defense  of  Baltimore 
against  the  British  attack  in  1814;  was 
afterwards  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat, serving  from  December  1,  1817,  until 
March  3,  1827,  and  voted  against  the 
admission  of  slavery  into  Missouri  and  the 
territories. 

He  was  United  States  Senator  from 
December  3,  1827,  until  April  16,  1829, 
resigning  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
Minister  to  England,  which  distinguished 
post  he  held  from  April  18,  1829,  until 
July  6,  1831,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  holding  the 
office  from  August  8,  1831,  until  May  29, 
1833.  On  account  of  his  refusal  to  sanc- 
tion the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  State. 

In  1834  he  retired  from  political  life  to 
his  estate  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  and 
in  1837  succeeded  Mr.  Phillip  E.  Thomas 
as  President  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, whose  affairs  he  managed  with  vigor 
and  success.  When  Mr.  McLane  accepted 
the  presidency  the  line  had  been  finished 
only  as  far  as  Harper's  Ferry.  The  idea  of 
completing  it  as  far  as  the  Ohio  River  was 
continually  before  him,  and  was  one  of 
the  features  of  his  annual  reports.     By 


November  5,  1842,  the  line  was  extended 
and  in  operation  to  Cumberland. 

It  was  during  his  presidency  that  he 
was  also  appointed  Minister  to  England 
during  the  Oregon^  negotiations,  serving 
from  June  16,  1845,  to  August  18,  1846, 
when  he  returned  to  the  active  service 
of  the  railroad,  retiring  in  1848. 

In  accepting  the  important  foreign 
office  Mr.  McLane  tendered  his  resignation 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  railroad, 
but  it  was  not  accepted,  the  directors  vot- 
ing the  following  resolutions  in  compliment 
to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  having  ap- 
pointed the  Hon.  Louis  McLane,  the  President  of  this 
company,  as  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  more 
especially  as  it  is  understood  with  reference  to  the 
settlement  of  questions  which  seem  seriously  to 
threaten  the  existence  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries',  and  Mr.  McLane  having  signified  his 
acceptance  of  said  appointment  and  tendered  his 
resignation  as  President  of  this  company,  therefore; 

Resolved,  That  this  board,  from  a  sense  of  public 
duty  and  under  the  confident  expectation  that  the 
more  important  objects  connected  with  the  mission 
may  be  accomplished  within  the  short  period,  acquiesce 
in  the  departure  of  Mr.  McLane  upon  said  mission. 

Resolved,  That  this  board  decline  accepting  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  McLane  for  the  present,  and  that 
until  otherwise  ordered,  a  president  pro  tempori  In- 
appointed  to  act  during  his  absence. 

Resolved,  That  should  the  departure  of  Mr. 
McLane  be  delayed  beyond  the  twelfth  day  of  July 
next,  the  period  fixed  for  the  stockholders'  meeting, 
that  he  be  requested  to  act  as  the  President  of  the 
company  at  said  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  board  tender  to  Mr.  McLane 
their  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  mission  and 
their  earnest  desire  that  he  may  be  speedily  restored 
to  his  home  and  to  his  duties  as  President  of  this 
company. 

The  last  public  service  of  Mr.  McLane 
was  as  delegate  to  the  Maryland  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  1850-1.  He  died  in 
Baltimore  on  October  7,  1857. 


OF  THE  JEALOUSY    OF   TRADE. 


BY   DAVID   HUME. 


(  Written  150  Years  Ago.  I 


NOTHING  is  more  usual  among  states 
which  have  made  some  advances  in 
commerce,  than  to  look  on  the  pro- 
gress of  their  neighbors  with  a  suspicious 
eye,  to  consider  all  trading  states  as  their 
rivals,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  of  them  to  flourish  but  at  their  ex- 
pense. In  opposition  to  this  narrow  and 
malignant  opinion,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  the  increase  of  riches  and  commerce 
in  any  one  nation,  instead  of  hurting,  com- 
monly promotes  the  riches  and  commerce 
of  all  its  neighbors  ;  and  that  a  state  can 
scarcely  carry  its  trade  and  industry  very 
far,  where  all  the  surrounding  states  are 
buried  in  ignorance,  sloth  and  barbarism. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  domestic  industry 
of  a  people  cannot.be  hurt  by  the  greatest 
prosperity  of  their  neighbors  ;  and  as  this 
branch  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  in  any  extensive  kingdom, 
we  are  so  far  removed  from  all  reason  of 
jealousy.  But  I  go  farther  and  observe, 
that  where  an  open  communication  is  pre- 
served among  nations,  it  is  impossible,  but 
the  domestic  industry  of  every  one  must 
receive  an  increase  from  the  improvements 
of  the  others.  Compare  the  situation  of 
Great  Britain  at  present  with  what  it  was 
two  centuries  ago.  All  the  arts  both  of  agri- 
culture and  manufacture  were  then  ex- 
tremely rude  and  imperfect.  Every  im- 
provement, which  we  have  since  made,  has 
arisen  from  our  imitation  of  foreigners  ; 
and  we  ought  so  far  to  esteem  it  happy, 
that  they  had  previously  made  advances  in 
arts  and  ingenuity.  But  this  intercourse  is 
still  upheld  to  our  great  advantage  ;  not- 
withstanding the  advanced  state  of  our 
manufactures,  we  daily  adopt  in  every  art, 
the  inventions  and  improvements  of  our 
neighbors.  The  commodity  is  first  imported 
from  abroad,  to  our  great  discontent,  while 
we  imagine  that  it  drains  us  of  our  money  ; 
afterwards,  the  art  itself  is  gradually  im- 
ported, to  our  visible  advantage  ;  yet  we 
continue  still  to  repine,  that  our  neighbors 
should  possess  any  art,  industry  and  inven- 
tion ;  forgetting   that,  had  they  not  first 


instructed  us,  we  should  have  been  at  pres- 
ent barbarians  ;  and  did  they  not  still  con- 
tinue their  instructions,  the  arts  must  fall 
into  a  state  of  languor,  and  lose  that  emu- 
lation and  novelty  which  contribute  so 
much  to  their  advancement. 

The  increase  of  domestic  industry  lays 
the  foundation  of  foreign  commerce.  Where 
a  great  number  of  commodities  are  raised 
and  perfected  for  the  home  market,  there 
will  always  be  found  some  which  can  be 
exported  with  advantage.  But  if  our 
neighbors  have  no  art,  or  cultivation,  they 
cannot  take  them  ;  because  they  will  have 
nothing  to  give  in  exchange.  In  this 
respect  states  are  in  the  same  condition  as 
individuals.  A  single  man  can  scarcely  be 
industrious,  where  all  his  fellow  citizens  are 
idle.  The  riches  of  the  several  members  of 
a  community  contribute  to  increase  the 
produce  of  my  industry,  and  afford  me  the 
produce  of  theirs  in  return. 

Nor  need  any  state  entertain  apprehen- 
sions that  their  neighbors  will  improve  to 
such  a  degree  in  every  art  and  manufac- 
ture as  to  have  no  demand  for  them. 
Nature,  by  giving  a  diversity  of  geniuses, 
climates  and  soils,  to  different  nations,  has 
secured  their  mutual  intercourse  and  com- 
merce, as  long  as  they  all  remain  industrious 
and  civilized.  Nay,  the  more  the  arts  in- 
crease in  any  state,  the  more  will  be  its 
demands  from  its  industrious  neighbors. 
The  inhabitants,  having  become  opulent  and 
skillful,  desire  to  have  every  commodity  in 
the  utmost  perfection  ;  and  as  they  have 
plenty  of  commodities  to  give  in  exchange, 
they  make  large  importations  from  every 
foreign  country.  The  industry  of  the 
nations,  from  whom  they  import,  receive 
encouragement;  their  own  is  also  increased 
by  the  sale  of  the  commodities  which  they 
give  in  exchange. 

But  what  if  a  nation  has  any  staple 
commodity-  such  as  the  woolen  manufac- 
ture is  in  England?  Must  not  the  interfer- 
ing of  our  neighbors  in  that  manufacture 
be  a  loss  to  us?  I  answer,  it  is  supposed 
that  this  kingdom  has  some  peculiar  and 
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natural  advantages  for  raising  the  com- 
modity ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages, they  lose  such  a  manufacture, 
they  ought  to  blame  their  own  idleness,  or 
bad  government,  not  the  industry  of  their 
neighbors.  It  ought  also  to  be  considered, 
that  by  the  increase  of  industry  among  the 
neighboring  nations,  the  consumption  of 
every  particular  species  of  commodity  is  also 
increased  ;  and  though  foreign  manufac- 
turers interfere  with  them  in  the  market, 
the  demand  for  their  product  may  still 
continue,  or  even  increase  ;  and  should  it 
diminish,  ought  the  consequence  to  be 
esteemed  so  fatal?  If  the  spirit  of  indus- 
try be  preserved,  it  may  easily  be  diverted 
from  one  branch  to  another  ;  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  wool,  for  instance,  be  employed 
in  linen,  silk,  iron  or  any  other  commodities, 
for  which  there  appears  to  be  a  demand. 
We  need  not  apprehend,  that  all  the  objects 
of  industry  will  be  exhausted,  or  that  our 
manufacturers,  while  they  remain  on  an 
equal  footing  with  those  of  our  neighbors, 
will  be  in  danger  of  wanting  employment. 
The  emulation  among  rival  nations  serves 
rather  to  keep  industry  alive  in  all  of  them; 
and  any  people  is  happier  who  possess  a 
variety  of  manufactures  than  if  they  en- 
joyed one  single  great  manufacture  in  which 
they  are  all  employed.  Their  situation  is 
less  precarious  ;  and  they  will  feel  less 
sensibly  those  revolutions  and  uncertainties 
to  which  every  particular  branch  of  com- 
merce will  always  be  exposed. 

The  only  commercial  state  that  ought 
to  dread  the  improvements  and  industry  of 
their  neighbors,  is  such  a  one  as  the  Dutch, 
who,  enjoying  no  extent  of  land,  nor  pos- 
sessing any  number  of  native  commodities, 
flourish  only  by  their  being  the  brokers  and 
factors,  and  carriers  of  others.  Such  a 
people  may  naturally  apprehend,  that  as 
soon  as  the  neighboring  states   come    to 


know  and  pursue  their  interest,  they  will 
take  into  their  own  hands  the  management 
of  their  affairs,  and  deprive  their  brokers 
of  that  profit  which  they  formerly  reaped 
from  it.  But  though  this  consequence  may 
naturally  be  dreaded,  it  is  very  long  before 
it  takes  place  ;  and  by  art  and  industry  it 
may  be  warded  off  for  many  generations,  if 
not  wholly  eluded.  The  advantages  of 
superior  stocks  and  correspondence  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  not  easily  overcome  ;  and 
as  all  the  transactions  increase  by  the  in- 
crease of  industry  in  the  neighboring 
states,  even  a  people  whose  commerce 
stands  on  this  precarious  basis,  may  at  first 
reap  a  considerable  profit  from  the  flour- 
ishing condition  of  their  neighbors.  The 
Dutch,  having  mortgaged  all  their  reve- 
nues, make  no  such  a  figure  in  political 
transactions  as  formerly  ;  but  their  com- 
merce is  surely  equal  to  what  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  they  were 
reckoned  among  the  great  powers  of 
Europe. 

Were  our  narrow  and  malignant  politics 
to  meet  with  success,  we  should  reduce  all 
our  neighboring  nations  to  the  same  state 
of  sloth  and  ignorance  that  prevails  in 
Morocco  and  the  coast  of  Barbary.  But 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  They 
could  send  us  no  commodities,  they  could 
take  none  from  us,  our  domestic  commerce 
itself  would  languish  for  want  of  emulation, 
the  same  abject  condition  to  which  we  had 
reduced  them.  I  shall  therefore  venture 
to  acknowledge,  that,  not  only  as  a  man, 
but  as  a  British  subject,  I  pray  for  the 
flourishing  commerce  of  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy  and  even  France  itself.  I  am  at  least 
certain,  that  Great  Britain,  and  all  those 
nations,  would  flourish  more,  did  their  sov- 
ereigns and  ministers  adopt  such  enlarged 
and  benevolent  sentiments  towards  each 
other. 


THE  NEW  RED  RIDING  HOOD. 


GUY   WETMORE   CARRYL,    IN   THE   SATURDAY   EVENING   POST. 
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OST  worthy  of  praise  were  the  virtuous  ways 

Of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood*s  ma, 
And  no  one  was  ever  more  cautious  and  clever 
Than  Little  Red  Riding  Hood's  pa. 
They  never  misled,  for  they  meant  what  they  said, 

And  frequently  said  what  they  meant: 
They  were  careful  to  show  her  the  way  she  should  go, 
And  the  way  that  they  showed  her,  she  went. 

For  obedience  she  was  etfusively  thanked, 

And  for  anything  else  she  was  carefully  spanked. 

It  thus  isn't  strange  that  Red  Riding  Hood's  range 

Of  virtues  so  steadily  grew, 
That  soon  she  won  prizes  of  different  sizes, 

And  golden  encomiums,  too. 
As  a  general  rule  she  was  head  of  her  school, 

And  at  six  was  so  notably  smart 
That  they  gave  her  a  check  for  reciting  The  Wreck 

Of  the  Hesperus  wholly  by  heart. 
And  you  all  will  applaud  her  the  more,  I  am  sure, 
When  I  add  that  the  money  she  gave  to  the  poor. 

Not  dreaming  of  harm,  one  day  on  her  arm 

A  basket  she  hung.     It  was  filled 
With  drinks  made  of  spices,  and  jellies,  and  ices, 

And  chicken-wings,  carefully  grilled. 
And  a  savory  stew,  and  a  novel  or  two 

S-  e  persuaded  a  neighbor  to  loan 
And  a  Japanese  fan,  and  a  hot-water  can, 

And  a  bottle  of  eau  de  cologne, 

And  the  rest  of  the  things  that  your  family  fill 
Your  room  with,  whenever  you  chance  to  be  ill. 

She  expected  to  find  her  decrepit  but  kind 

Old  grandmother  waiting  her  call, 
Exceedingly  ill.     Oh,  that  face  on  the  pillow 

Did  not  look  familiar  at  all! 
With  a  whitening  cheek  she  started  to  speak, 

But  her  peril  she  instantly  saw: 
Her  grandma  had  fled  and  she'd  tackled  instead 

Four  merciless  paws  and  a  maw! 

When  the  neighbors  came  running  the  wolf  to  subdue 
He  was  licking  his  chops — and  Red  Riding  Hood's,  too! 

At  this  terrible  tale  some  readers  will  pale, 

And  others  with  horror  grow  dumb. 
And  yet  it  was  better,  I  fear,  he  should  get  her: — 

Just  think  what  she  might  have  become! 
For  an  infant  so  keen  might  in  future  have  been 

A  woman  of  awful  renown, 
Who  carried  on  fights  for  her  feminine  rights. 

As  the  Mare  of  an  Arkansas  town. 

Or  she  might  have  continued  the  sin  of  her  'teens. 
And  come  to  write  verse  for  the  Big  Magazines! 

the  mural. 

The  moral:     There's  nothing  much  glummer 

Than  children  whose  talents  appal. 
One  much  prefers  those  that  are  dumber, 

And  as  for  the  paragons  small — 
If  a  swallow  can  not  make  a  summer, 

It  can  bring  on  a  summary  fall! 
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TJOW  many  crimes  are  sacrificed  upon 
£i     the  altar  of  duty;  how  many  lies 

( (PEN  the  portals  of  pity  and  mercy, 

drive  out  the  darkness,  let  in  the  light. 

are  purified  before  the  shrine  of 

If  our  best  intentions  became  actions, 

purpose. 

remorse  would   become  an   unknown 

NEVER  be  swayed  or  influenced  by 

quantity. 

your  sentiments:  sentimentality  is  merely 

Prompt  response  to  the  suggestions 

a  clown  in  the  ring  of  reason. 

of  our  better  natures  is  the  only  sure 

Unnecessary  cruelty  in  expression 

insurance  against  ourselves. 

or  action,  indicates  ignorance,  heartless- 

Life  flowers  fading  in  sun-banished 

ness  and  depravity. 

corners  feel  the  soft  touch  of  humanity 

A  MAN  without  conscience  is,  gen- 

best. 

erally,  devoid  of  courage  and  sense  of 

What  we  have  done  in  the  past  may, 

justice. 

perhaps,  be   forgiven  for   the  sake  of 

Some   lives,  beyond   the  control  of 

what  we  will  do  in  the  future. 

democratic   reason    and    influence,   are 

Self   respect  should  be  regulated, 

often  led  captive  by  the  blind  despotism 

not  by  what  others  think  of  us,  but  by 

of  a  child. 

what  we  know  of  ourselves. 

What  we  regard  as  misfortunes  in 

Experience  of  the  past  should  con- 

ourselves we  too  often  consider  as  faults 

stitute  a  safe  capital  for  the  protection 

in  others. 

of  the  future. 

THE    ONLY    WAY. 

BY   ARTHUR 

G.   LEWIS. 

TJONOR  some  memory 
11       Living  or  dead, 

Live  for  some  purpose; 

Some  object  in  view, 

Follow  some  path 

Ever  before  you 

You  believe  to  be  right; 

Hold  hopeful  and  firm; 

Look  for  the  hope  bringing 

Some  faith  in  some  one 

Sunshine  ahead, 

Proved  faithful  and  true, 

Out  of  the  soul-tearing 

Struggle  some  love-giving 

(lloom  of  the  night. 

Lesson  to  learn. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


No.  504 
DAILY 


NO.  526 
EXCEPT 


No  522 

NDAV 


No.  528 
EX.    S 


No.  502 
DAILY 


NO.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


NO.  536 
EX.  SUN 


NO.  506 
DAILY 


NO.  5  16 

DAILY 


No. 546 
DAILY 


Lv.  WASHINGTON 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  . 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STA. 

AR.  PHILADELPHIA — 

An.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET. 
Ah    NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER. 


7.05 
7.55 
8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.45 


9.00 
9.62 
9.67 
12.1  I 
2.30 
2.36 


10.00 
10.60 
10.54 
12.63 
3.00 
3.06 


12.  10 
1.00 
1.05 
3.09 
6.35 
6.40 


I.  10 
2.16 
2.20 
4.36 
7.00 
7.06 


PM 

3.00 
3.49 
3.63 
6.5  I 
8.00 
8.05 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.35 


6.06 
6.00 
6.06 
8.19 
10.40 
10.60 


8.00 
9.00 
9.06 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

6.62 


2.36 
3.27 
3.32 
6.35 
8.07 
8.10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No. 517 
EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 


NO.  50  t 
DAILY 


NO.  527 

DAILY 
6   HOUR 


No.  535 
EX.  SUN. 
6  HOUR 


No.  507 
DAILY 


NO.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


NO. 525 

DAILY 


No.  503 
DAILY 


No.  5  15 
DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

LV.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA 

AR.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  .- 
Ar.  WASHINGTON - 


4.30 
7.30 
9.3  1 
9.35 
10.36 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
1.40 


9.56 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
5.  10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


PM 

3.35 
3.40 
5.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.56 
6.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


6.66 
7.00 
9.40 
1.46 
1.50 
2.60 


12.10 
12.  16 
3.36 
6.05 
6.  10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B,  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST, 

WE8TWARD 

No     1 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  7 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.   1  I 

PITTSBURO 

LIMITED 

No    47 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 
LV.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

9.55  UI 
10. 00m 
12.20  pm 
2.26  pji 
2.40  PJi 
3.46  PJi 

1.25  pm 
1  .30  pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pji 
7.00  pm 
8.06  pji 

1.25  PJI 
1  .30p* 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.20  pm 
8.30  pm 
6.  IOui 
10.45  am 

6.66  pm 

7.00  PM 

9.40  pm 
1  1  .46  PM 
I2.00NT 

I.IOam 

1  2.  IONT 
12.16am 
3.35  am 
8.60am 
9.00  am 
10.06  am 

6.65  pji 
7.00  pm 
9.40  pji 
1  1.46  pm 
12.00  NT 
1.00  AM 

8.65  am 

4.30  AM 
7.30  ui 

9.3  1   AM 

9.40  am 

I0.50UI 

7.30  pji 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION.. 
LV.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 

8.26m 
1  l.60ui 

4.00  PM 

6.66  pji 
8.00  m 
1  1.46  u 
1  1  .52  .u 
6.66  pji 
5.60pm 
1  0.50pm 
10. 00  am 

9. 1  5  pji 

7.23  AM 
6.48  pji 
10.35  pji 
9.30  pm 
7.36  am 
6.25am 
8.40  am 
7.35p» 

9.00AM 

I2.00NN 
2.06am 
6.60  ui 
7.10  am 

12.40  pm 
6.60  pm 

10. 60  pji 

10.00  AM 

6.60  AM 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE 

■  Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.   2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

NO.   4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.    8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.   12 

DUQUESNE 

L   '.'        DAIL  - 

No.   46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.    14 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

+  8.30  am 

2.46  am 

3.30  pm 

10. IOUI 

8.00  PJi 

7.00  pm 

12.10am 

1  1  .00  am 

10.45  AM 

9.36pm 
8.00  am 

3.  10  pm 
9.45  pm 

6.30  pm 
8.05  pm 
2  30  am 

1  .00  pji 

*  8.20am 
2 .  1  0  pm 

+  2.45  pm 

*  6.36  pm 

2.16AM 

8.06  Ul 

8.05  ui 

12.  16  pm 

7.30pm 

8.  1  5  PM 

9.00pm 

6.41  ui 

7.60  AM 

8.00  am 

10.16am 

12.36  pm 

12.40  pm 

8.  15  am 
8.55am 
8. 1  6  pji 
9.00  pm 
2.22  am 
3.22  am 
3.32am 
6.35  ui 
8.07  am 
8.10AM 

1  .OOpm 
2.05  pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00-m 
7.05  pm 

4.60  pm 
6.63pm 
6.06  pm 
8.  19  pm 
1  0.40  pm 
10.60pm 

1  1.56  A* 
1  2.56  pm 
1  .05  pm 
3.09  pm 
6.35  pm 
6.40  pm 

6.56am 
7.60  am 
8.00  am 
10.  15  AM 
12.35  pm 
12.40  pji 

1  1.06  pm 
12.25am 
1  2.44  AH 
3.  10  AM 
6.52am 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
AR.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET  . 
An.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  alt  points.         *  Daily.         t  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED     BY    THE     BALTIMORE    &    OHIO     RAILROAD     COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       FINEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between   Washington,   Baltimore,    Philadelphia    and    New  York, 

E  A  SS  TW  A  I*  I>  . 

No.  512.  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York,    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  lurk.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia, 

No.  526.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Sew  York. 

No.  528.  Parlor  Car  and   Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  528.  Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  Xew  York. 

No.  60S.  Parlor  *  »t  Washington  to  New  York,     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  502.  Drawing  Room  Car  "Washington  to  Xew  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to 
Philadelphia. 

No.  524.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches,  parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  (  afe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Xew  York.      No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  536.  Buffet    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Xew  York. 

No.  506.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  Xew  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Xew  York 

No.  546.  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  Xew  York. 

WESTWARD. 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  Xew  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Xew  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Xew  York  u>  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte. 
New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  535.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Xew  York  t<>  Washington.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte. 
New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  507.    Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches,  Parlor  l  are,  and  Observation  Buffet  Care. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Washington.      No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  525.    Parlor  Car  Xew  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Xew  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  515.     Sleeping  t  ars   New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and   Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,   Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati 
to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  X'ew  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.    Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cleveland  ami  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Xew  York  to  si.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.  Buffet 
serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg:  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Xew  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Car  Conneltsville  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Xew  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.    Through  Coach  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 

No.  55.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeplug  Car  Xew  York  to  St.  Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

EASTWARD. 

No.  2.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  Xew  York  and  observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Car-;  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  Xew  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.      Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Xew  York-  Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car 
Columbus  to  Baltimore.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Car  serves  breakfast. 

No.  12.  "Duquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  Xew  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsvllle. 

No.  46.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car 
Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.    Sleeplug  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 


Artistic 
Publications 

issued    by    the 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

¥      ¥ 

"Guide  To  Washington." 

The  Passenger  Department  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  R.  R.  has  issued  a  Guide  to 
Washington,  which  in  many  respects  excels 
all  other  guides  published,  both  in  artistic  ap- 
pearance and  careful  description  of  points  of 
interest  in  the  Capital  City.  The  front  cover 
of  the  book  is  embellished  with  a  handsome 
steel  engraved  portrait  of  the  "Stuart"  Wash- 
ington. The  reverse  cover  bears  an  American 
flag  in  the  grasp  of  an  eagle.  The  inside 
pages  contain  recent  photographs  of  all  of  the 
Government  Buildings  with  correct  informa- 
tion concerning  them,  together  with  other 
interesting  features  of  the  city,  and  the  very 
latest  map.  Copies  will  be  sold  at  the  princi- 
pal Ticket  Offices  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
for  ten  (10)  cents  cash,  or  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  (15)  cents  in 
stamps,  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

"Reasons  Why." 

Reasons  Why  is  a  forty-two  page  pamphlet 
giving  in  condensed  form  the  important  facts 
concerning  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  It  is 
an  argument  setting  forth  the  claims  of  the 
railroad  for  public  consideration.  This  artistic 
booklet  contains  many  half-tones  and  drawings 
illustrating  the  history,  scenic  charms,  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  the  railroad,  and 
the  superior  service  afforded  to  patrons.  Single 
copies  can  be  obtained  of  Ticket  Agents,  or 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
(2)  cents  in  postage  stamps,  on  application  to 
the  undersigned. 

D.    B.   MARTIN, 

Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R., 
BALTIMORE,   MD. 

B.    N.   AUSTIN, 

General    Passenger  Agent, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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D.B.MARTIN. 

MANAGER  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC 
BALTIMORE. MD 


B.N.AUSTIN. 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Corbltt  R*J1»»7  Printing  Co-,  OhlMgfc 


Vol.  IV, 


JUNEt   1901. 


No.  9. 


GREAT   CONVENTIONS    OF   THE   SUMMER   SEASON. 


South  £erry 


Cdbitcball  Ccrminat 


B.  &  O. 


]Most  Convenient  entrance  to 

6reater  JVew  ^ork 


Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


PAN  =  AME.RICAN 
EXPOSITION 


BUFFALO 


For  Full 
Particulars 
Call  on  or 
Address 
Ticket  Agents 


Ten   Day 
Fifteen  Day 

And 

Season  TicKets 

At 

Very  Low  Rates 


DEER    PARK    HOTEL, 

DEER    PARK,    MD. 
Most    Delightful    Summer    Resort    of    the    Alleghenies. 

SWEPT  by  mountain  breezes,  2,800  feet  above  sea  level.     Absolutely   free   from  malaria,  hay 
fever  and  mosquitos      Reached  without  change  of  cars  from  all  principal  cities  via  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad.     Every  modern  convenience.     Rooms  en  suite  with  private  baths.     Electric 
Lights,  Long  Distance  Telephone,  Elevator,  Turkish  Baths,  Swimming  Pools,  Golf  Links,  Tennis 
Courts,  Bowling  Alleys,  Magnificent  Drives,  Complete  Livery  Service.      Annapolis  Naval  Academy 
Band.     Hotel  remodeled  with  additional  conveniences.     All  cottages  have  been  taken  for  the  season. 
Open  from  June  22d  to  September  30th.     For  rates  and  information  address 

W.  E..  BURWELL.  Manager.  Deer  Park,  Garrett  County,  Md. 


Bedford  Springs 

Amid  the  breezy  ridges  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
in  Southern  Pennsylvania.  While  the  world  below  is 
sizzling,  Bedford  i-  as  cool  and  serene  as  a  couple 
of  contented  cucumbers.       . 


Roomy  and  comfortable.     Receii  es  GOO  \  isitors.    Famous 

for  al >-i  a  century.     A  charming  clientele.    Table  of 

uniform  excellence.     A  fine  orchestra.    Many  lmprove- 
ments.     Suites   with  private  baths. 

GOLF. 

The  Finest  Links  in  the  State. 

In  Charge  of  Charles  Thorn. 


THE     BEDFORD    WATERS 

Have  ii"  superiors  in  the  Old  World.  Neither  Ems  nor 
Carlsbad  have  been  able  to  effect  the  cures  these  Mag- 
nesia Springs  have  to  their  credit. 

NEW    MANAGEMENT. 

and  a  copy  uf    "The   Bedford 


For  Illustrated    I li 

SprlngE  i  ."  addrt 


THOMAS  PARKES,  Manager. 


Mountain  Lake 
Hotel, 

MOUNTAIN  LAKE  PARK,  MARYLAND. 

m 


In  the  Glades  Near  Oeer  Park. 


All  Modern   Appliances 
Used  in   this  Hotel. 


For    Rates   Address 


L.  T.  YODER, 

341   Second  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

UNTIL    JUNE     1BTH. 
AFTERWARDS 
MOUNTAIN     LAKE     Pi 


35th  Annual   Encampment 


Cleveland,  ?f.pi 


SEPT. 
4. 


1 


Very  Low  Rates  from0°",^""s  Baltimore  6  Ohio  R.  R. 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 


Published  Monthly  by  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 


Vol.  IV. 


BALTIMORE,    JUNE,    1901. 


No.  9. 


THE   GREAT    CONVENTIONS    OF    THE    SUMMER    SEASON. 


THAT  Americans  are  the  greatest  trav- 
elers in  the  world  is  an  undisputed  fact, 
the  reasons  for  which  are  obvious. 

In  the  first  place  a  journey  is  no  longer 
a  hardship,  but  a  pleasure.  The  freedom 
of  an  American  railway  train  relieves  the 
strain  on  the  traveler,  and  he  becomes 
absorbed  in  the  changing  scenes  about  him 
and  generally  reaches  his  journey's  end 
before  he  realizes  the  distance  traveled. 
Even  those  of  moderate  means  are  enabled 
to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  traveling  as 
those  of  greater  wealth.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  cash,  not  of  caste. 

Nearly  every  American  belongs  to  some 
society — religious,  patriotic,  scientific,  edu- 
cational, philanthropic,  secret  or  otherwise 
— and  many  of  these  organizations  are  of 
national  importance.  Hence  there  are 
National  Conventions  and  travel  is  conse- 
quently stimulated  by  them  at  certain  sea- 
sons. 

These  conventions  are  held  at  a  time 
when  business  generally  is  lax;  when  the 
average  business  man  or  woman  can  lay 
aside  the  daily  routine  for  a  week  and 
make  it  a  pleasure  in  attending  the  con- 
vention of  their  particular  society.  Sum- 
mer and  early  autumn  are  selected  as 
the  most  desirable  seasons  for  the  great 
gatherings.  July  is  the  most  popular 
month.  By  June  1st  the  railroads  have 
placed  their  summer  tourist  reduced  rates 
in  effect  and  also  offer  special  rates  for  the 
largest  of  the  conventions. 

The  season  of  1901  opens  with  an  un- 
usual attraction,  and  convention  delegates 
are  figuring  their  routes  by  way  of  the  Buf- 
falo Pan-American  Exposition  wherever  it 
is  possible.  It  is  a  double  attraction,  with 
Niagara  Falls  only  twenty  miles  away. 
Buffalo  itself  is  one  of  America's  proudest 
cities,  and  with  its   greatest   mileage   of 


good  roads  will  probably  draw  an  unusual 
attendance  to  the  annual  meet  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen,  August 
12-17. 

The  majority  of  the  religious  organiza- 
tions hold  their  conventions  in  July.  The 
United  Society  Christian  Endeavor  con- 
venes at  Cincinnati,  July  6-10.  The  prin- 
cipal event  will  be  the  celebration  of  its 
twentieth  birthday,  for  which  an  excellent 
programme  has  been  arranged.  Cincinnati 
has  been  accustomed  to  conventions  and 
is  capable  of  handling  large  crowds.  It  is 
central  and  a  pivotal  railroad  point,  conse- 
quently a  large  attendance  is  expected. 

The  International  Convention  Epworth 
League  takes  place  at  San  Francisco  July 
18-21.  This  society  is  denominational,  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  young  people  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  place  of  meeting 
and  the  consequent  low  rates  offered  will 
attract  others  than  members  to  make  the 
journey  across  the  continent.  Many  will 
make  it  a  point  of  going  one  route  and 
returning  another  and  thus  enjoy  the  un- 
usual advantages  of  such  a  trip. 

The  Baptist  Young  People's  Union  of 
America  will  hold  their  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, July  25-28,  at  the  Coliseum  Building. 
The  great  western  metropolis  is  always 
interesting  and  Lake  Michigan  is  not  the 
least  of  the  side  attractions. 

The  Young  People's  Christian  Union  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  and  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Churches  will  hold  its  thir- 
teenth annual  convention  at  Winona  Lake, 
Ind.,  July  24-28;  and  the  Young  People's 
Christian  Union  of  the  Universalist  Church 
will  hold  its  twelfth  annual  convention  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  10-17. 

The  National  Educational  Association 
holds  its  fortieth  annual  convention  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  July  8-21.     It  is  the  largest 


THE    GREAT    CONVENTIONS    OF    THE   SUMMER    SEASON. 


educational  association  in  the  world,  and 
demands  the  respect  of  all  classes.  The 
society  was  originally  known  as  the  National 
Teachers'  Association  and  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  10,000.  There  are 
eighteen  departments:  National  Council, 
Kindergarten,  Elementary,  Secondary, 
Higher,  Normal,  Superintendence,  Manual, 
Art,  Music,  Business,  Child  Study,  Physical, 
Science,  School  Administration,  Library, 
Deaf,  Blind  and  Feeble  Minded  and  Indian 
Education.  The  annual  meetings  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  are  fraught  with  importance. 
Advanced  ideas  of  mind  culture  are  ex- 
changed and  the  enlightenment  derived  by 
its  members  is  turned  to  account  in  the 
schools  of  the  nation.  "All  work  and  no 
play "  is  not  the  motto  of  the  school 
teacher  any  more  than  it  is  of  the  scholar. 
Therefore  the  educators  who  attend  these 
conventions  take  every  advantage  of  the 
inducements  offered  in  the  pleasurable  fea- 
tures of  the  trip. 

There  are  hundreds  of  summer  schools 
and  Chautauquas  held  annually.  Among 
them  the  most  noted  is  the  parent  Chau- 
tauqua  at   Lake  Chautauqua,    N.  Y.,  the 


Mountain  Chautauqua  at  Mountain  Lake 
Park,  Md.,  and  the  more  recent  organi- 
zation at  Chautauqua  Beach,  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  between  Washington  and  Balti- 
more. 

The  Triennial  Conclave  Knights  Tem- 
plar will  take  place  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
August  27-31.  Of  the  secret  organizations 
the  Knights  Templar  are  conspicuous  in 
their  conventions.  The  membership  em- 
braces a  most  select  body  of  men,  and  it  is 
considered  an  honor  eagerly  sought  after 
by  the  different  cities  to  be  chosen  for  this 
convention,  which  is  held  but  once  in  three 
years. 

The  thirty-fifth  National  Encampment 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  will  be  held  at 
Cleveland  September  9th.  It  is  said  there 
are  upwards  of  100,000  members  of  the 
organization  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  alone,  which  will 
naturally  insure  a  large  attendance,  espe- 
cially so  on  account  of  the  cheap  railway 
fares  and  excellent  accommodations.  The 
great  parade  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
September  11th,  the  encampment  lasting 
all  week. 


THOMAS    SWANS'.    THIRD    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    BALTIMORE    *    OHIO    RAILROAD,    1849-1853. 


THOMAS    SWANN, 

THIRD    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD, 
THE    PIONEER    OF    AMERICAN    RAILWAYS. 


THOMAS  SWANN,  third  President  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  born  in 
Alexandria,  Va.,  was  the  son  of  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
a  descendant  of  a  distinguished  Virginia 
family.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  on  leaving  college  entered 
his  father's  office  for  the  study  of  law. 
While  still  a  young  man,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Jackson,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Neapolitan 
Commission.  Shortly  after  his  marriage 
in  1834  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Balti- 
more. Though  not  a  Marylander  by  birth 
he  immediately  interested  himself  in  the 
great  works  of  internal  improvement  at 
that  time  and  became  prominent  in  the 
progress  of  his  adopted  state. 

In  1845  he  was  elected^director  in  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  in  1849 
was  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  succeed- 
ing Louis  McLane.  The  railroad  was  at 
that  time  contending  with  apparently  un- 
surmountable  difficulties,  both  natural  and 
financial;  the  former  owing  to  the  rug- 
ged and  mountainous  country  through 
which  the  line  was  building  beyond  Cum- 
berland, and  the  latter  to  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  city  and  state  treasuries. 

In  his  election  to  the  presidency  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  manifested  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  talents  and  energies  of  Mr. 
Swann  at  the  crisis  of  its  affairs.  His  con- 
tinuance in  that  position  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  road  to  the  Ohio  River  proved 
that  the  choice  and  the  public  approbation 
of  such  choice  which  greeted  his  election, 
was  fully  justified.  He  directed  all  his 
energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  he  had  undertaken,  and  when  the  road 
was  completed  to  the  Ohio  in  1853,  after 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  $13,000,000, 
he  resigned  his  position. 

In  accepting  his  resignation  the  Board 
of  Directors  passed  resolutions  expressing 
their  regret  and  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  prominent  gentlemen  to  communicate 
to  Mr.  Swann  the  thanks  of  the  Board  for 
his  able  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Company. 


The  committee,  in  their  letter  to  Mr. 
Swann  communicating  the  resolution  of  the 
Board,  said,  "  We  would  but  imperfectly 
discharge  our  duty,  if  we  did  not  add  our 
individual  and  personal  testimony  to  the 
great  value  of  the  services  which  you  have 
rendered  the  company  whilst  surrounded 
by  every  species  of  difficulty,  physical,  po- 
litical and  pecuniary.  Man  has  triumphed 
over  the  mountains,  whose  lofty  summits 
and  deep  chasms  appeared  to  forbid  every 
species  of  transit.  The  little  streams 
which  meandered  through  the  deep  gorges 
of  the  Alleghenies  seemed  to  be  the  only 
moving  things  allowed  by  nature  to  inter- 
rupt her  profound  silence,  until  human 
skill  and  boldness,  under  your  decisive  man- 
agement, pierced  the  hills  and  spanned  the 
ravines.  In  looking  back  upon  the  history 
of  the  past  four  years,  we  find  in  every 
part  of  it  abundant  evidences  of  your  in- 
telligence, firmness  and  integrity." 

Chas.  Ellet,  an  enginer  of  the  highest 
professional  reputation,  in  urging  Philadel- 
phia to  complete  the  Hempfield  Railroad,  at 
the  time  when  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was 
being  vigorously  pushed  to  completion, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Swann,  said : 
"That  Company  is  moving  now  under  an 
administration  such  as  has  never  before 
directed  its  progress.  Bold,  eloquent  and 
confident;  a  gentleman  of  open  and  uncon- 
cealed address  ;  their  able  and  efficient 
President  plans,  resolves  and  acts.  Sus- 
tained by  an  engineer  at  once  skillful, 
experienced  and  energetic  and  cautious,  his 
action  is  always  direct  and  always  success- 
ful. I  know  these  people,  for  I  have 
encountered  them  and  measured  their 
strength." 

Mr.  Swann  next  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  Northwestern  Virginia  Railroad 
Company,  the  charter  of  which  had  been 
obtained  through  his  efforts.  This  road 
(between  Grafton  and  Parkersburg)  was 
later  merged  into  the  B.  &  O.  system, 
becoming  part  of  the  great  air  line  from 
Baltimore  to  Cincinnati.  The  Northwest- 
ern Virginia  road  was  completed  under 
Swann's  administration. 


THOMAS   SWANN. 


The  enterprise  with  which  he  had  been 
connected  was  one  of  national  importance. 
It  was  the  first  railroad  on  an  extensive 
scale  that  had  been  undertaken  in  the  New- 
World  and  for  many  years  the  only  one 
which  proposed  to  unite  the  East  and  the 
West  by  scaling  the  formidable  mountain 
barriers  which  separated  them  from  each 
other.  The  experience  derived  from  the 
construction  and  working  of  this  road;  the 
improvements  made  by  those  connected 
with  it  or  interested  in  its  success  as  an 
experiment,  for  such  it  emphatically  was 
for  many  years  after  its  inception;  and 
above  all,  the  confident  and  unyielding 
perseverance  with  which  it  had  been 
prosecuted  had  stimulated  similar  under- 
takings in  other  states,  and  its  progress 
had  been  watched  with  solicitude  from  every 
quarter.  The  many  tributes  paid  to  the 
energy  and  foresight  with  which  Mr.  Swann 
conducted  his  administration  indicate  the 
profound  respect  which  the  country  enter- 
tained of  his  ability  and  services  while 
executive  of  that  great  corporation. 

In  1856  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Balti- 
more and  re-elected  in  1858.  During  his 
two  administrations  Mr.  Swann  introduced 
many  improvements  which  have  been  of 
great  and  lasting  benefit.      Notably  among 


which  were  the  reorganization  of  the  fire 
department,  substituting  the  paid  systems 
for  the  volunteer,  and  the  steam  fire  engine 
for  the  old  hand  machine;  the  police  and 
fire  alarm  telegraph,  a  novel  experiment 
then,  but  now  in  use  in  all  principal  cities. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  in 
1861,  Mr.  Swann,  a  Virginian  by  birth  and 
at  one  time  a  large  slave-holder,  who  had 
emancipated  his  slaves  several  years  before 
the  war,  took  strong  ground  against  the 
secession  of  the  South,  and  during  the  en- 
tire conflict  remained  a  firm  partisan  of  the 
Union.  In  1864  he  was  elected  by  the 
Union  party  Governor  of  Maryland,  and  on 
the  close  of  the  war  he  supported  the  pol- 
icy of  President  Lincoln,  believing  it  would 
effect  a  speedy  restoration  of  the  Union, 
and  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Johnson  to 
the  Presidency,  Mr.  Swann  strongly  advo- 
cated his  plan  of  reconstruction. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  Governorship  he 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
party  and  joined  the  Democrats,  by  whom 
he  was  elected  United  States  Senator.  He 
did  not,  however,  accept  the  position,  pre- 
ferring to  remain  Governor.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1868,  he  was  elected  by  the  Demo- 
crats to  Congress  and  re-elected  in  1870, 
1872,  1874  and  1876  successively. 


BY    W.    D.    NESBIT. 


IT'S  June — the  month  of  roses, 
Of  blushing,  happy  brides, 
Of  dreaming  of  vacations, 

And  many  moonlight  rides. 
It's  June — the  month  of  roses, 
When  good  Dame  Nature  doses 
By  the  sea. 

It's  June — the  month  of  roses, 
Of  blossoms  fair  and  sweet, 

Of  freckles,  soda  water, 
Of  lemonade  and  heat. 

It's  June — the  month  of  roses — 

Let's  cool  our  sunburned  noses 
In  the  sea. 


It's  June — the  month  of  roses, 
When  work  will  lose  its  zest 

Unless  we  dodge  the  hotness 
And  go  somewhere  to  rest. 

It's  June — the  month  of  roses, 

The  wise  man  B.  &  O.-ses 
To  the  sea. 


I  I  ll 


NEW    PARLOK    AND    CAFE    DINING    CARS    BETWEEN    I'lTTSBURG    AND    CINCINNATI. 


INNOVATION    IN    PARLOR -CAFE    CARS. 


ON  May  1st  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
inaugurated  their  own  Parlor  and  Cafe 
Cars  on  trains  Nos.  103  and  104 
between  Pittsburg,  Columbus  and  Cincin- 
nati. The  three  cars — "Schenley,"  "St. 
Nicholas"  and  "Grand" — are  named  from 
prominent  hotels  in  Cincinnati  and  Pitts- 
burg. They  are  complete  in  every  detail; 
seventy  feet  long,  with  six-wheel  trucks, 
steel  wheels,  wide  double  windows,  steel 
platforms,  with  all  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments for  safety,  convenience,  comfort 
and  durability. 

The  parlor  occupies  one-half  of  the  car 
and  contains   ten  revolving  plush  chairs. 


The  toilet-rooms  are  large  and  commodious. 
The  generously  proportioned  smoking-room 
is  upholstered  in  heavily  padded  leather. 
The  cafe  is  furnished  with  two  large  tables 
accommodating  eight  people,  and  two  small 
tables  accommodating  four.  Cooking  is 
done  with  Pintsch  gas,  making  it  possible  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  heat  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  quick  lunches  on  short  notice. 
A  la  carte  breakfast,  luncheon  and  supper 
are  served  between  Cincinnati  and  Pitts- 
burg in  each  direction. 

These  cars  were  made  at  the  Pullman 
shops,  but  the  service  will  be  operated  en- 
tirely by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co. 
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A    PREY    OF    PASSENGER    AGENTS. 


BY  ROY  FARRELL  GREENE,  IN  PUCK. 


Y  mail  is  loaded  down  each  day  with  folders,  maps  and  books, 

Locating  and  describing  all  the  choice  vacation  nooks 
On  every  railway  line  that's  known  from  Florida  to  Maine 
And  systems  'cross  the  continent  that  reach  the  Rockies'  chain. 
The  Summer's  heated  season  finds  me  meeting  face  to  face 
The  problem  of  deciding  on  a  proper  resting  place, 
And  confused  more  than  enlightened  by  the  maps  that  come  each  day- 
For  my  name  is  on  the  mailing-list  of  every  G.  P.  A. 

They  take  the  pains  to  tell  me  of  "a  lovely  stretch  of  wood," 
"A  crystal  stream  goes  babbling,"  and  "trout-fishing  here  is  good." 
"Hotel  accommodations,"  at  one  place  they'd  have  me  roam, 
"Are  such  as  patrons  never  find  beyond  the  bounds  of  home!" 
There's  photo-reproductions  of  such  soul-enchanting  spots 
You'd  swear  they'd  subdivided  Eden's  garden  into  lots. 
They  must  account  me  "easy,"  choice  of  Summer  Season's  prey — 
For  my  name  is  on  the  mailing-list  of  every  G.  P.  A. 

By  dreams  my  sleep  is  haunted  and  I'm  thinking  when  awake 
Of  the  beauties  and  demerits  of  each  mountain,  wood  and  lake, 
Whether  I  shall  by  the  seashore  spend  a  few  short  weeks  of  bliss, 
And  when  I  buy  my  ticket  whether  o'er  that  line  or  this! 
I  guess  I'll  wait  to  see  what  maps  the  mail  to-day  will  bring. 
There'll  be  a  lot  of  folders,  too — I'm  such  an  "easy  thing;"- 
To  read  them  all  the  Summer  through  at  home  I'll  have  to  stay — 
For  my  name  is  on  the  mailing-list  of  every  G.  P.  A. 

L'ENVOI. 

BY   ROY    L.   BLUE. 

What's  this  the  mail-man's  brought  me;  another  bunch,  I'll  bet. 

They  certainly  are  attractive;  the  neatest  I've  seen  yet. 

Here's  "Reasons  Why"  I  ought  to  take  the  B.  &  0. 

It  makes  no  difference  where.     Should  I  decide  to  go, 

The  proposition's  easy;  this  line  runs  everywhere — 

To  mountains,  lakes  and  seashore — if  I  but  pay  my  fare. 

It's  up  to  me  now  surely,  I've  but  to  name  the  day. 

My  compliments  to  you,  dear  sir  and  friend — the  G.  P.  A. 
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PAN-AMERICAN    EXPOSITION    STAMPS. 


A  SPECIAL  series  of  postage  stamps  in 
honor  of  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion at  Buffalo  were  distributed  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  all  post  offices  in  the  United 
States  on  May  1st. 

The  stamps  are  of  uniform  dimensions, 
0.76x1.06  of  an  inch,  representing  differ- 
ent forms  of  modern  transportation  meth- 
ods. The  borders  take  the  colors  of  the 
regular  series  of  the  same  denominations 
of  stamps  now  in  use.  The  words  "  Com- 
memorative Series,  1901 "  and  "  United 
States  of  America"  appear  in  the  upper 
border  above  the  vignette;  the  legend  in 
the  line  below  names  the  particular  method 
of  transportation  appearing  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  line  at  the  bottom  indicates 
the  value  of  the  stamp  by  Roman  capital 
letters  and  Arabic  numerals. 

All  of  the  central  illustrations  are  from 
photographs  of  objects  as  they  appear 
today,  and  are  printed  in  black. 

The  one-cent  stamp  represents  travel  on 
inland  waters,  by  a  side-wheel  lake  steamer 
with  one  funnel,  of  the  type  in  general  use 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Detroit  &  Cleve- 
land Navigation  Company's  steamers  were 
honored  in  the  representation. 


The  two-cent  stamp  represents  railway 
travel,  by  a  miniature  fac-simile  of  the 
"Empire  State  Express,"  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad. 

On  the  four-cent  stamp  is  a  picture  of 
an  Automobile  of  the  closed  coach  order, 
with  two  men  on  the  box  and  a  portion  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  in  the  back- 
ground. For  this  illustration  a  photograph 
of  one  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Automo- 
biles, taken  in  front  of  the  Congressional 
Library,  was  selected.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  was  the  first  railroad  to  inaugurate 
this  method  of  transportation  in  connection 
with  its  train  service. 

On  the  five-cent  stamp  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  largest  single  span  steel  bridge 
in  the  world — the  one  at  Niagara  Falls — 
with  a  view  of  the  Falls  beyond. 

The  eight-cent  stamp  shows  the  great 
ship-canal  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 
and  the  ten-cent  stamp  shows  an  American 
Line  Steamship  with  two  smoke-stacks  and 
masts. 

The  series  makes  a  most  interesting 
collection  and  is  one  which  collectors  will 
secure  before  the  stamps  are  canceled  in 
order  to  retain  the  effects  of  the  minute 
engravings. 
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FROM  NEW  YORK  SUNDAY  HERALD. 


WE  are  not  all  Aiglons — able  to  conjure 
up  at  will,  or  against  our  wills,  a 
horrently  palpable  vision  of  the 
grewsome  sights  and  sounds  of  a  former 
battle  on  the  field  which  that  battle  has 
made  forever  famous.  Yet  none  of  us  can 
visit  Wagram  or  Waterloo,  or  even  Mara- 
thon, without  peopling  the  landscape  around 
us  with  some  faintly  caught  glimpses  of 
the  tremendous  episodes  of  the  past.  If 
this  be  true  even  of  an  American  on  foreign 
soil,  how  much  more  poignant  must  be  our 
feelings  on  visiting  spots  where,  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living,  our  fellow  coun- 
trymen, and  haply  our  own  kith  and  kin, 
met  in  deadly  conflict,  reddening  the 
ground  with  the  blood  that  flows  in  our 
own  veins. 

Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Chancellorsville, 
Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  Chickamauga 
and  other  places, 
all  within  a  few 
hours  or  at  most 
a  couple  of  days' 
ride  from  New  York 
city,  are  hallowed 
spots  in  our  mem- 
ory, whose  very 
names  thrill  us  to- 
day with  lofty  and 
pious  emotions. 
There  Americans 
perished  that 
America  might 
be  free.  The  heroes 
of  both  sides,  fighting  rightly  or  wrongly 
for  what  each  conceived  to  be  the  right, 
helped  to  build  our  now  glorious  edi- 
fice of  righteousness,  which  never  would 
have  been  had  they  not  cemented  it  with 
their  blood.  Unionists  and  disunionists 
alike  blindly  and  unwittingly  strove  with 
one  another  to  compass  that  splendid  and 
perfect  union  of  the  present  which  was 
unknown  to  the  past.  We  of  today  can  for 
the  first  time  perceive  how  the  finger  of 
God  turned  what  we  Northerners  call  the 
disloyalty  of  the  past  into  that  universal 
loyalty  which  made  itself  heroically  mani- 
fest when  the  glory  of  the  flag  of  our  Union 
was  supported  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines with  the  loyal  assistance  of  former 
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disloyalists  and  of  descendants  of  their 
comrades,  who  erstwhile  had  polluted  that 
flag  with  curses. 

But  the  cost — dear  God!  the  cost  of  it 
all !  Well  might  it  have  seemed  even  to  the 
victors  a  tremendous  ransom  to  pay,  fully 
justified  only  in  our  day  by  the  benison  of 
those  mightier  victories  of  peace  which 
have  followed  upon  the  ban  of  the  victories 
of  war. 

In  the  roll  call  of  the  dead  North  and 
South  recalled  many  of  their  noblest  sons. 
The  North  mourned  for  young  Ellsworth, 
shot  dead  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the 
Potomac;  for  Theodore  Winthrop,  killed  in 
the  first  battle  with  his  best  books  un- 
written; for  Lyon,  fallen  at  the  head  of  his 
little  army  in  Missouri:  for  Baker,  sacri- 
ficed at  Ball's  Bluff;  for  Craven,  in  his 
monitor  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  for 
Kearny,  killed  at 
Chantilly,  Reno  at 
South  Mountain, 
Mansfield  at  Antie- 
tam, Reynolds  at 
Gettysburg,  Wads- 
worth  in  the  Wil- 
derness, Sedgwick 
at  Spottsylvania, 
Macpherson  before 
Atlanta  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands 
of  others  less 
known  or  even  un- 
known to  history, 
yet  leaving  somewhere  a  lonely  hearth 
and  an  irremediable  grief.  The  South, 
too,  had  her  illustrious  dead,  whose  names 
are  emblazoned  on  the  history  of  the  en- 
tire country,  and  her  heroic  hearts  stilled 
in  perpetual  silence.  There  were  Bee  and 
Bartow  at  Bull  Run,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
at  Shiloh,  Zollicoft'er  at  Mill  Spring,  Stone- 
wall Jackson  at  Chancellorsville,  Pope  at 
Lost  Mountain,  Armistead,  Barksdale  and 
Garnett  at  Gettysburg,  Hill  at  Petersburg, 
and  Stuart  and  Daniel  and  Perrin  and  Deal- 
ing and  uncounted  others. 

Well  may  the  stoutest  man  quail  be- 
fore the  vision  of  his  country,  rent 
and  scarred  with  battlefields  like  these, 
yet  such  visions  must   occur   to   him   at 
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the  yearly  advent  of  every  Memorial  Day. 

Today  the  meadowlark  and  the  robin 
pipe  over  the  peaceful  fields  that  once 
echoed  with  the  thunders  of  artillery,  the 
ploughshare  turns  over  the  soil  once  made 
ghastly  with  human  carnage,  populous 
cities  and  villages  have  sprung  from  the 
waste  lands  that  were  once  the  fattening 
places  of  vultures  and  beasts  of  prey. 

Thriving  manufactories  have  been  run 
up,  railroads  and  trolley  lines  have  been 
opened,  largely  built  by  Yankee  capital  and 
many  of  them  still  associated  with  Yankee 
names. 

Two  score  years,  in  short,  have  made 
great  changes  in  everything  save  the  haunt- 
ing memories  of  what  once  was.     Never- 


bounded  by  the  road  which  runs  south  from 
Sudley  Springs  to  Manassas.  In  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  this  field,  and  quite  near 
the  Warrenton  turnpike,  stood  a  house 
known  as  the  Robinson  House.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  field,  a  third  of  a  mile 
from  the  pike,  but  very  close  to  the  Sudley 
road,  stood  and  still  stands  the  Henry 
House. 

On  that  fateful  morning,  July  21,  the 
battle  had  begun  by  an  attack  of  Burnside's 
brigade,  constituting  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral column,  upon  the  position  taken  up  by 
General  Evans,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  north  of  the  turnpike.  Evans  held 
his  ground  for  a  full  hour,  being  joined  by 
Bee's  and  Jackson's  brigades,  but   finally 
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theless,  many  of  the  old  landmarks  remain, 
and  many  buildings  still  extant  were  prom- 
inent coigns  of  vantage  in  this  or  that 
battle. 

Manassas  Junction,  on  the  Bull  Run 
River,  which  possesses  the  distinction  not 
only  of  being  the  scene  of  the  first  great 
conflict  of  the  war,  on  July  21,  1861,  but 
also  of  having  witnessed  a  second  great 
disaster  to  the  Union  cause  on  August  29, 
1862,  still  preserves  many  mementos  in 
brick  and  stone  of  both  conflicts.  The 
large  hill,  known  then  and  now  as  Henry 
House  Hill,  still  retains  the  eponymic  house 
around  which  the  fiercest  storms  of  battle 
raged. 

This  hill  lies  just  south  of  the  Warrenton 
turnpike.  On  the  east  it  slopes  down  to  an 
affluent  of  Bull  Run,  not  far  from  it,  known 
as  Young's  Branch.      On   the   west   it   is 


the  Federal  brigades,  as  they  successively 
came  up,  flanked  them  and  forced  them 
back  across  the  Warrenton  turnpike.  Bell 
had  already  selected  a  position  on  Henry 
House  Hill.  Here  the  troops  of  Bee  and 
Evans  found  the  brigade  of  Jackson,  and  it 
was  at  this  juncture  that  the  two  Confed- 
erate commanders,  Beauregard  and  Johns- 
ton, arrived  and  took  personal  charge. 
They  endeavored  to  establish  a  connected 
line,  facing,  in  a  general  way.  north  or 
northwest,  but  this  was  a  difficult  matter 
to  effect  with  their  dispirited  battalions. 
The  fine  example  of  Jackson's  brigade  alone 
saved  them  from  complete  demoralization. 

"Look  at  Jackson's  brigade!"  cried 
General  Bee,  as  he  sought  to  hearten  his 
wavering  troops,  "standing  there  like  a 
stone  wall!" 

Probably  no  chance  word  ever  uttered 
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on  a  battlefield  ever  became  more  famous 
than  this  expression  of  Bee's.  The  epithet 
Stonewall  stuck  to  Jackson's  brigade 
throughout  the  war,  and  is  the  name  by 
which  its  first  commander  will  always  be 
known  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  for- 
midable of  American  soldiers.    The  line  was 


becomes  a  rout,  and  the  rout  a  race  for 
Washington. 

The  Confederates,  however,  had  but  little 
cavalry,  and  were  in  no  condition  to  pursue. 

At  the  second  battle  of  Manassas  the 
Henry  House  Hill  again  played  an  important 
part.     This  battle  was  fought  by  Lee  on 
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finally  established  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  p.  m. 

With  9,000  men  McDowell  now  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  hill.  Beauregard 
was  holding  it  with  6,500  men.  Two  of 
the  Federal  batteries  planted  on  adjacent 
elevations  swept  the  summit  of  the  Henry 
House  Hill  with  a  destructive  fire.  Several 
times  under  successive  Federal  charges  the 
Confederates  were  compelled  to  retire  into 
the  woods  which  bordered  the  plateau  on 
the  south  and  west,  and  into  which  their 
opponents  could  not  afford  to  follow  them. 
Once  in  those  woods  they  reformed  and  re- 
gained their  old  position. 

It  is  now  half-past-three.  The  dust  of 
an  approaching  column  is  seen  on  the  hor- 
izon. Is  it  a  Federal  column  under  Patter- 
son or  a  Confederate  column  under  Kirby 
Smith?  Each  has  been  eagerly  awaited  by 
the  respective  combatants.  Beauregard  at 
first  thinks  it  is  Patterson,  and  prepares  to 
retreat.  But  the  Stars  and  Bars  are  finally 
descried.  The  arrival  on  the  field  of  rein- 
forcements throws  five  thousand  fresh 
troops  upon  the  Union  flank  and  rear  and 
turns  the  tide  against  them.  They  retreat 
in  disorder.     A  panic  arises,  and  the  retreat 


one  side  and  Pope  on  the  other.  Lee  by  a 
brilliant  series  of  manoeuvres  had  forced 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  a  standstill. 
A  bloody  drawn  battle  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1862,  was  followed  by  a  Confed- 
erate victory  on  the  30th. 

On  the  latter  day  General  Pope  massed 
nearly  his  entire  forces  north  of  the  War- 
renton  turnpike.  General  Lee's  army  was 
arrayed  in  two  lines,  which  made  an  obtuse 
angle,  a  little  north  of  a  point  on  the  War- 
renton  turnpike,  about  half  or  thi-ee-quar- 
ters  of  a  mile  west  of  Groveton. 

General  Porter  was  launched  against  the 
Confederate  left.  Charge  after  charge  was 
met  by  a  fire  that  repelled  him  every  time 
with  bloody  loss.  Lee  now  assumed  the 
offensive.  Despite  hard  blows  the  Federals 
were  forced  back  all  along  the  line.  Had 
not  a  successful  stand  been  made  by  a 
hurriedly  assembled  force  massed  on  the 
Henry  House  Hill  the  disaster  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
As  it  was  the  Federals  were  withdrawn  in 
order  from  the  field  whence  they  had  retired 
so  precipitately  a  year  before. 

The  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  had  been 
the  last  of  a  series  of  disaster  which  had 
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sent  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  whirling  back 
toward  the  capital,  having  fought  a  half 
dozen  battles  to  no  purpose.  Lee's  steady 
purpose  and  Jackson's  splendid  marching 
capacity  had  outgeneralled  Pope  at  every 
turn. 

Lee's  rise  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
Southern  forces  had  been  due  to  the  tempo- 
rary retirement  of  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, who  had  been  defeated  at  the  battles 
of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  and  severely 
wounded  at  the  latter  engagement.  This 
event  gave  his  place  to  General  Lee,  whose 
only  military  service  up  to  this  time  had 
been  a  failure  in  Western  Virginia. 

Never  was  an  apparent  misfortune 
turned  so  signally  into  good  fortune  for 
the  Confederacy. 

In  conjunction  with  Jackson,  Lee  began 
a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns.  McClellan, 
the  Union  commander,  was  in  Washington. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  forming  the  troops 
there  into  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
had  wished  to  move  this  army  to  Fort 
Monroe  and  attack  Richmond  from  that 
point. 

The  administration  had  believed  that 
such  a  movement  would  only  open  the  way 
for  the  enemy  to  capture  Washington — a 
more  valuable  prize  than  Richmond.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  directed  that  a  portion  of 
McClellan's  force  under  McDowell  should 
take  the  overland  route  as  far  as  Freder- 
icksburg, while  the  rest,  under  McClellan, 
were  moving  up  the  peninsula  toward  Rich- 
mond, and  that  as  the  enemy  withdrew  to 
meet  the  latter  a  junction  should  be  effected 


between  the  two  divisions.  The  attempt 
to  form  the  junction,  however,  failed,  as 
the  spring  rains  had  swollen  the  little 
Chickahominy  into  a  wide  river.  The  army 
was  divided.  It  was  then  that  Johnston 
had  made  his  unsuccessful  attacks  upon 
the  weaker  wing  at  Fair  Oaks. 

The  Confederates  now  developed  a  new 
plan  of  action.  From  Staunton,  one  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  Richmond,  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  extends  northeast  to  the 
Potomac,  whence  there  is  an  easy  march  of 
seventy-five  miles  southeast  to  Washington. 
Jackson  struck  the  Union  forces  in  the 
valley,  drove  them  to  the  Potomac,  and 
excited  such  alarm  in  Washington  that 
McDowell's  troops  were  hastily  withdrawn 
from  Fredericksburg.  Having  thus  spoiled 
McClellan's  plan  of  junction  and  taken  some 
forty  thousand  men  from  him,  Jackson 
hurried  to  Richmond.  Lee  met  him  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  The  two 
armies  attacked  McClellan's  right  wing  at 
Gaines'  Mill  and  cut  oft'  his  connections. 
McClellan  was  forced  to  retreat  to  the 
south  and  establish  another  base  of  supplies 
on  the  James  River.  Lee  and  Jackson  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  his  retreat.  The  bloody 
Seven  Days'  battles,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  Savage's  Station,  Glendale  and 
Malvern  Hill,  were  fought  during  this  re- 
treat, before  McClellan  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  himself  in  an  impregnable 
position  on  the  James  River. 

Meanwhile  Tope  had  succeeded  Mc- 
Dowell, and  he,  too,  had  been  involved  in  a 
series  of  disasters  which  culminated  at  the 
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second  battle  of  Manassas.  Lee  now  pre- 
pared for  an  invasion  of  the  North.  Mc- 
Clellan  forced  him  to  a  fight  when  he 
reached  Sharpsburg,  on  the  Antietam 
River.  This  battle  is  known  as  the  battle 
of  Antietam.  It  was  opened  by  Hooker, 
who  crossed  the  little  river  and  threw  him- 


over  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  army, 
all  of  which  was  accomplished  under  fire. 
Then  the  attempted  storming  began.  The 
stone  wall  still  standing  proved  the  rock 
upon  which  the  Federals  split  again  and 
again,  often  reaching  it  only  to  be  driven 
back  again.    All  was  in  vain.  The  defeated 
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self  upon  Lee's  left.  The  struggle  continued 
with  varying  fortunes  all  day,  and  on  the 
morrow  Lee  withdrew  from  a  tactically 
drawn  battle  and  a  strategic  defeat,  and 
retreated  to  Virginia  without  the  loss  of 
another  man.  McClellan  was  blamed  for 
the  slowness  of  his  pursuit,  and  was  re- 
placed by  Burnside,  whose  attempt  to  storm 
the  heights  of  Fredericksburg  was  defeated 
with  terrible  slaughter. 

Lee  had  concentrated  his  whole  army  of 
ninety  thousand  troops  on  Marye's  Heights, 
back  of  Fredericksburg.  Two  canals  and  a 
stone  wall  in  front  of  the  left,  as  well  as 
open  sloping  banks  on  both  sides,  served  to 
retain  an  attacking  party  for  a  long  period 
under  fire.  As  anybody  who  visits  the 
ground  to-day  can  perceive,  it  would  have 
been  simple  madness  to  assault  these  works 
in  front.  Burnside  decided  to  turn  them 
below.  This  necessitated  the  crossing  of 
the  now  swollen  Rappahannock  in  the  face 
of  a  powerful  enemy  in  his  immediate  front. 
It  might  have  proved  more  practicable  to 
turn  them  above,  but  as  this  had  been 
McClellan's  plan  Burnside  rejected  it. 

The  better  part  of  three  days  was  con- 
sumed in  throwing  the  bridges  and  putting 


troops  were  huddled  into  Fredericksburg 
and  gradually  withdrawn  across  the  river. 

Meanwhile  in  the  West  a  new  man 
named  Ulysses  S.  Grant  had  saved  the  pres- 
tige of  the  North  by  a  brilliant  series  of 
victories.  Moving  up  the  Tennessee  River, 
he  had  broken  the  center  of  the  long  Con- 
federate line  by  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry 
and  Donelson,  had  occupied  almost  all  of 
Western  Tennessee,  had  defeated  the  Con- 
federates at  Pittsburg  Landing  and  at  Cor- 
inth, and  had  opened  up  the  Mississippi  as 
far  as  Memphis.  Almost  simultaneously 
the  Mississippi  had  been  opened  in  part 
from  below  by  Farragut's  great  naval  victory 
and  capture  of  New  Orleans. 

Such  was  the  situation  at  the  beginning 
of  1863.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  continue 
the  story  of  the  war  even  in  the  meagre 
outline  'presented  of  the  doings  of  1862. 
In  the  West  the  burden  of  the  war  fell  upon 
Grant.  He  failed  in  his  first  effort  to  cap- 
ture Yicksburg,  but  defeated  Johnston's 
army  at  Jackson  and  late  in  May  had  Pem- 
berton  shut  up  in  Yicksburg.  Six  weeks 
later,  on  July  4,  Pemberton  surrendered. 
With  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson  to 
Bragg,  five  days  later,  the  Mississippi  was 
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opened  from  end  to  end  and  the  Confeder- 
acy was  cleft  in  twain.  There  was  little 
further  fighting  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Mississippi  until  the  defeat  of  Banks'  ex- 
pedition against  Northwestern  Louisiana, 
early  in  1864. 

While  Grant  was  besieging  Vicksburg, 
however,  Rosecrans  had  been  defeated  at 
Chickatnauga  (September  19-20,  1863),  and 
Grant  had  been  compelled  to  come  to  his 
aid  at  Chattanooga.  The  storming  of  Look- 
out Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge  drove 
Bragg  out  of  his  position  and  back  to  Dal- 
ton,  where  he  was  superseded  by  Johnston. 

Meanwhile  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
commanded  now  by  General  Hooker,  had 
been  disastrously  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville  (May  2-3).  Lee  prepared 
for  a  second  invasion  of  the  North,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  pursuing  army,  now 
under  Meade. 

Gettysburg  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cumberland,  but  at  a  point  where  the  coun- 
try is  cut  by  the  valleys  of  small  streams, 
which  have  on  either  side  enclosing  ridges 
from  one-half  to  a  mile  apart.  West  of 
the  town  is  Seminary  Hill,  a  ridge  three 
miles  in  length,  crowned  by  a  theological 
school.  To  the  south,  covering  the  road 
to  Baltimore,  lies  a  chain  of  ridges  and 
hills  intersected  by  ravines  and  gullies. 
The  point  of  these  hills  furthest  west  is  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  general  trend, 
and  with  its  connecting  ridges  forms  a 
curve  or  outward  bend.  Joining  this  curved 
part  is  a  long  line  of  hills,  which  end  in  two 
prominences  and  finally  in  open  country. 

The  extreme  western  point  of  the  curve 
is  Culp  Hill,  the  two  prominences  are  Little 
and  Big  Round  Top,  and  the  long  connect- 


ing ridge  is  Cemetery  Hill.  Between  Little 
Round  Top  and  Cemetery  Hill,  filling  a  gap 
in  the  long  line,  is  Peach  Orchard  Ridge, 
which  stands  out  in  the  valley.  Near  Big 
Round  Top  are  Devil's  Den,  a  small  knoll, 
and  Rock  Creek.  These  hills  and  ridges 
are  wooded  and  in  many  portions  present 
a  steep  and  rocky  ascent. 

Lee  concentrated  his  forces  on  Semin- 
ary Hill,  extending  their  lines  so  as  to  cover 
the  town  of  Gettysburg  and  Culp  Hill,  con- 
fronting Seminary  Hill.  Reynolds,  in  the 
van  of  Meade's  army,  closely  followed  by 
Howard,  posted  his  forces  along  Seminary 
Hill.  There  the  Confederates  made  their 
first  attack.  Reynolds  repulsed  them,  but 
lost  his  own  life.  Howard  came  up  and 
took  command,  extending  the  line  to  include 
Cemetery  Hill  and  Culp  Hill.  A  part  of  his 
forces  were  sent  out  to  check  Ewell's  ad- 
vance, but  were  driven  back  through  the 
town  to  Cemetery  Hill.  This  was  the  end 
of  the  first  day's  righting. 

The  various  corps  of  the  Union  army, 
hastening  to  the  front,  were  assigned  posi- 
tions along  Cemetery  Hill,  Peach  Orchard, 
Devil's  Den  and  the  Round  Tops.  The  sec- 
ond day's  fighting  did  not  begin  until  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Lnngstreet  dis- 
lodged the  Federals  from  Peach  Orchard 
and  Ewell  gained  a  foothold  on  Culp  Hill. 
When  night  fell  Lee  believed  that  he  had 
effected  a  breach  in  both  branches  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  But  at  day- 
light Meade  attacked  Ewell  in  force,  and 
wrenched  from  him  the  ground  commanding 
Culp  Hill.  Finding  that  he  had  failed  to 
effect  a  permanent  lodgment  on  either 
flank  of  the  Federals,  Lee's  next  attempt 
was  to  break  their  center,  on  Cemetery 
Hill.     Massing  140  guns  along  Seminary 


PICKETT'S    CHARGE,   GETTYSBURG 
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Ridge,  he  opened  fire,  and  was  briskly  an- 
swered from  the  other  side. 

The  artillery  duel  lasted  until  three 
o'clock,  when  Lee  launched  General  Pickett 
with  a  column  of  15,000  men  to  drive  a 
wedge  into  the  center  of  the  Union  line. 
Rushing  across  the  valley,  in  the  face  of 
murderous  volleys  which  decimated  his 
ranks  and  demoralized  one  of  his  divisions, 
Pickett  actually  ruptured  Hancock's  line 
and  penetrated  with  a  few  of  his  troops 
some  distance  beyond,  but  met  an  array  in 
front  and  flank  which  rolled  him  back  with 
fearful  loss.  The  battle  was  decided  for 
the  Union.  Lee,  with  his  rear  carefully 
guarded,  began  that  night  his  retreat 
through  Maryland  to  the  Potomac.  Meade 
would  adventure  nothing.  Satisfied  with 
the  credit  of  defeating  his  enemy  he  lost 
the  chance  of  destroying  him. 

The  Gettysburg  battlefield  is  not  now 
the  wilderness  it  was  on  those  fateful  days 
in  July,  1863.  A  national  cemetery,  dedi- 
cated November  19  of  that  year  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  contains  the  graves  of  3,580 
Union  soldiers,  with  a  central  monument 
built  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  General  Reynolds.  Since  the 
close  of  the  war  numerous  Northern  State 
and   regimental    monuments    have    been 


erected  on  the  various  historic  spots.  A 
trolley  electric  road  runs  around  the  ceme- 
tery and  in  the  Emmittsburg  road.  In  the 
work  of  blasting  and  grading  for  the  road 
some  of  the  interesting  and  picturesque 
features  of  the  battlefield  were  ruthlessly 
sacrificed. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  in  the  East 
and  the  simultaneous  fall  of  Vicksburg  in 
the  West  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
They  were  the  turning  points  of  the  war. 
The  South  continued  its  fight,  indeed,  but 
only  on  the  defensive,  in  a  gradually  nar- 
rowing area.  There  were  great  battles 
still  to  be  fought  before  the  final  surren- 
der. Grant  had  to  force  his  way  to  Peters- 
burg, and  then  to  Richmoud.  Sherman 
marched  through  Georgia,  capturing 
Atlanta  and  Savannah.  The  Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  Cedar  Creek 
and  Nashville  were  added  to  the  list  of 
Union  victories,  and  Cold  Harbor  and  other 
places  to  the  now  meagre  list  of  Union 
reverses. 

At  last,  on  April  9,  1865,  Lee  surren- 
dered at  Appomattox,  Johnston  on  April  26. 
All  organized  resistance  had  now  ceased. 
By  the  end  of  May  even  the  last  detached 
parties  of  Confederates  had  given  up  the 
conflict. 


tATTLKFlELD   01'"    OPEQUON    CHEEK. 
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OW  many  thorns  there  are  on  the 
flowers  of  language. 

Any  knave  can  drag  a  woman  down 
but  it  takes  a  man  to  lift  her  up  again. 

What  many  men  call  friendship,  is 
often  nothing  but  a  selfish  abortion  upon 
honest  regard. 

Fools  measure  the  extent  of  moral 
sense  and  intelligence  in  others  by  the 
absence  of  these  commodities  in  them- 
selves. 

Stand  in  the  sunshine  of  your  hopes, 
not  in  the  shadow  of  your  fears. 

As  swiftly  changes  the  chameleon's 
hues,  so  does  hypocrisy  its  various  colors 
show. 

( INE  face  above  all  others  shines,  and, 
through  night's  darkness,  points  with  a 
hand  of  hope  towards  the  dawn. 

True  politeness  may  be  observed 
rather  by  what  we  do  not  do,  than  by 
what  we  directly  practice. 


How  narrow  is  the  line  from  jest  to 
earnest;  how  quickly  turns  a  smile  into 
a  sigh. 

Depravity  is  not  entirely  depraved, 
until  regret  is  absent  and  remorse  un- 
known. 

A  man  never  learns  much  of  a 
woman's  character  until  she  is  in  love 
with  him. 

How  many  hearts  are  broken  and 
lives  go  out  on  the  ocean  of  duty,  dying 
for  what  they  believe  to  be  right  in  the 
face  of  their  own  despair. 

Some  people  who  strain  at  conven- 
tional gnats,  swallow  unconventional 
camels  with  the  sang  froid  of  a 
libertine. 

Recollections  of  what  might  have 
been  often  help  us  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  should  be. 

Charity  tied  to  a  string  of  self 
gratification  is  only  distantly  related  to 
genuine  generosity. 


LIFT    UP. 


BY    ARTIH'P.    <;.    LEWIS. 


INTO  the  hope-banished  corners  of  fate 
Send  any  strength  you  are  able  to  spare; 
Out  from  the  love-famished  prison  of  hate 
Lead  to  the  sunshine  some  child  of  despair. 

Work  in  the  gloom  of  failure  and  pain; 

Small  lights  glow  best  in  the  darkness  of  night; 
Start  on  the  highway  of  hope  once  again 

Some  stranded  fellow  who  longs  for  the  right. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


NO.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No  522 
IDAY 


NO.  502 

DAI 


No.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
6  HOUR 


Lv    WASHINGTON 

Lv    BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  - 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STA. 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  NEW  YORK   LIBERTY  STREET  - 
Ar.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER, 


7.05 
7.56 
8.00 
10.15 
12.35 
12.40 


8.30 
9.  19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.46 


9.00 
9.62 
9.67 
12.1  I 
2.30 
2.36 


10.00 
10.50 
10.64 
I  2.63 
3.00 
3.06 


NOON 

12.10 
1.00 
1.05 
3.09 
6.35 
6.40 

PM 


I.  10 
2.16 
2.20 
4.35 
7.00 
7.05 


PM 

3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
5.6  I 
8.00 
8.05 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.35 


6.05 
6.00 
6.06 
8.  19 

0.40 
0.60 


8.00 
9.00 
9.06 
1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

I  2.39 

12.44 

3.10 

6.62 


2.36 
3.26 
3.30 
6.36 
8.07 
8.10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 
DAILY 


No.  5  I  7 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO.  SOI 
DAILY 


NO.  527 
DAILY 


No.  535 
EX.  SUN. 
S  HOUR 


NO.  507 
DAILY 


NO.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
P  HOUR 


NO. 525 
DAILY 


NO.  503 

DAILY 


NO.  5  15 
DAILY 


Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

LV.   PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- 
AR.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
Ar.  WASHINGTON 


4.30 
7.30 
9.3  1 
9.35 
10.36 


7.65 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
1.40 


9.56 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


2.65 
1.00 
3.07 
6.06 
6.10 
6.00 


I  .25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.50 


PM 

3.35 
3.40 
6.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.66 
6.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


6.66 


7.00 
9.40 
I  .46 
I  .50 
2.60 


12.10 
12.15 
3.36 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WE8TWARD 

No     1 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  7 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

NO.  9 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 
OAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.   1  I 
PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

No.  47 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

LV.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

LV.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

LV.   PHILADELPHIA 

9.56  A* 

U.I  in." 
I2.20PJJ 
2.26  pji 
2.40  pji 
3.45  pji 

1.26  PJI 

1  .30  pji 
4.20  pji 
6.42  pji 
7.00  P» 
8.06  pji 

I.26PJJ 
1 .30  p« 
4.20  pji 
6.42  ph 
7.20  pji 
8.30  pm 
6.I0UJ 
10.46  AM 

6.65  pji 
7.00  pji 
9.40  pji 
1  1  .46  p» 
I2.00NT 
I.IOU 

1  2.I0NT 

12.  16  AM 

3.36  ui 
8.60  AH 
9.00  ui 

1  0.05  ui 

6.66  pm 

7.00  pm 

9.40  pm 

1  1  .46  PM 

12.00  NT 

1 .00  AJ> 

8.66  « 

4.30  ui 

7.30  ui 

9.31  AM 
9.40  Ul 

10.60  am 
7.30  pm 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION-. 
Lv.   BALTIMORE    CAMDEN  STATION --- 

8.25  AM 
1  I.SOu 

4.00  PM 

Ar    CHICAGO - 

6.56  P* 
8.00  am 

1   I  .46  W 
1  1  .52m 
6.56  pji 
6.60  pm 
1  0.50  pm 
1  0.00  ui 

9.00  pm 

7.23  Ul 

6.48  pji 
10.36  pm 
9.30  pji 
7.36  ui 
6.26  ui 
8.40  ui 
7.36  pm 

9.00UI 

I2.00NN 
2.06  Ul 
6.60  ui 
7.  10m 

1  2.40  pm 
5.60  pm 

1  0.60  PM 

1  0.00  am 

6.50  AM 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.   2 

LIMITED 
OAILY 

No.  4 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 
OAILY 

No.  a 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 
OAILY 

No.   12 

OUQUESNE 
LIM.,    DAILY 

No.  46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    14 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

+  8.30  ui 

2.45  am 

0.30  pm 

10.20  am 

8.00  PJI 

7.00  P« 

12.10am 

1  1 .00  m 

10.45  m 

1  1.20  pm 
8.00  AM 

3.00  pm 
9.45  pm 

6.30pm 
8.05pm 
2  30  ah 

1  .OOpji 

*  8.20UI 
2.  10  pm 

t  2.45  pm 

*  6.35  pm 

2.  16  AM 

8.05  AM 

8.06  m 
12.  15  pm 

7.30  pm 
8.  1  6  pm 
9.00pm 
6.41  ui 
7.60  ui 
8.00  ui 
10.  1  5ui 
12.36  pm 
1  2.40pm 

8.  1  5  AH 
8.66m 
8.  1  5  pm 
9.00pm 
2.22UI 
3.22m 
3.30  am 
6.35  a;i 
8.07  m 
8. 10m 

1  .00  pm 

2.05  pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  pm 

7.06  pm 

4.60  pm 
6.63pm 
6.05  pm 
8.  1  9  pm 
1  0.40  pm 
10.50pm 

1  1  .66  Ul 
1  2.56  pm 
1  .06  pm 
3.09  pji 
5.35  pm 
6 .40  pji 

6.56am 
7.50  am 

8.00  AM 

I0.I5UI 
12.36  pm 
12.40  pm 

1  1.05pm 
12.25am 
1  2.44  am 
3.10m 
6.52m 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -.. 
AR.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET   . 
Ar.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Dally.        t  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       FINEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

EASTWA  RX>. 

No.  512.  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  York.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.  Drawing  Room  Cur  Washington  to  Now  Vi.rk.      Dining  tar.  a  la  carle.  Washington  CO  Philadelphia. 

No.  520.  Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  522.  Parlor  Car  and    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,    Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  528.  Five  Hour  Traiii.    Parlor  Car  Washington  10  New  York.    DlulugCar.  table  d'hote.  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  508.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  "Washington  to 
Philadelphia. 

No.  524.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches.  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carle.  Philadelphia  to  New  York.      No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  536.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  506.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  New  York 

No.  54G.  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

W  ESTW  ARD. 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  517.     Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  Y'ork  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte. 
New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  535.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte, 
New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  507.    Drawing  Room  Car  New  Y'ork  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches,  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  aud  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.      No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  525.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  515.    Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,  Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans, 

WESTWARD. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Y'ork  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati 
to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.    Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkershurg.  Buffet 
serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Car  Connellsvllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.     Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Observation  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Cleveland. 

No.  55.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

EASTWARD. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkershurg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  Y'ork  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg,  observation  Sleeping  <  nr  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all 
meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car 
Columbus  to  Baltimore.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Car  serves  breakfast. 

No.  12.  "Dnquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsvllle. 

No.  4G.  Sleeplug  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car 
Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :   Baltimore,  Maryland. 


-Baltimore,  Md. 


EXECUTIVE    DEPARTMENT. 

William  Salomon,  Chairman  of  the  Board New  York  City. 

L.  F.  Lorek,  President Baltimore,  Md.        C.  W.  Woolford,  Secretary 

Osoar  G.  Murray,  1st  Vice-President Baltimore,  Md. 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

John  K    I  ..win.  General  Counsel Baltimore,  Md.        Hugh  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT. 


H.  D.  Bulklky.  Comptroller 

Gbo.  W.  Booth,  General  Auditor  . 


.Baltimore,  Md. 
.Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  M.  Watkins.  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Howarth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements  ..Baltimore.  Md. 


TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 
J.  V.  McNeal,  Treasurer Baltimore,  Md. 


OPERATING 

George  L.  Potter,  General  Manager  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  Hale.  Ass't  General  Manager  Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  G.  Haas,  Ass't  to  General  Manager   Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  T.  Leahy,  Ass't  to  General  Manager    Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  -i-  Foley,  AsB't  to  Genera]  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham,  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

-1a<"'"1;  n,  I'.akk.  Mechanical  Supt. Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  Gibson,  Gen.  Supt.  of  Transportation Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin,  Ass't  Chief  Engineer _ Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  H.  Bankard,  Purehaslng  Agent Baltimore.  Mil. 

J.  R.  Kearney,  Supt.  Car  Service Baltimore,  Md. 

Chas.  Selden,  Supt.  Telegraph Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Grkinek.  Engin'r  Bridges  and  Buildings. Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Supt.  of  Stores Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  W.  Wright,  Fuel  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  E.  Bi:i:u  i  a,  Ass't  Fuel  Agent   Baltimore,  Md. 

E.V.  B  m-gii,  Supt.  Dining  Cars  and  Restaur's  .Baltimore.  Md. 
Thos.  Fitzgerald,  Gen.  Supt.  Phila.  Div.  Main  Line  and 

Branches,  Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Supt.  Middle  and  Northwestern 

Divisions,  Chicago,  111. 
D,  F.  Mabokey,  Gen.  Supt.  Pittsburg  Division  and 

Brauches,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DEPARTMENT. 

J.  Van.  Smith.  Gen.  Supt.  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen.  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.  White,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore.  Md. 

Ass't  Median  leal  Supt Newark,  O- 

J.  D.  McCubbin.  Real  K state  Agent Baltimore,  Md- 

G.  B.  Owen,  Supt.  Maint.  of  Way,  East Baltimore,  Md- 

W.  Amkee,  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lee,  Supt.  Maint.  of  Way,  West Zanesviile,  O. 

John  E.  Spurrier,  Supt.  Main  Line,  1st  Div... Baltimore  Md. 
C.  C.  F.  Bent,  Supt. Philadelphia  Division. .Philadelphia.  Pa. 

F.  A.  Husted.  Supt.  Main  Line,  2d  Div Grafton.  W.  Va. 

Thos.  C.  Prin-  EC,  Supt,  Main  Line. 3d  Div Winchester.  Va. 

J.  H.  Glover,  Supt. Plttsbg.  Div.  East.DIat.Connellsville,  Pa. 
John  Barron,  Supt.  Plttsbg.  Div.  West.  Dlst. .Pittsburg,  Pa. 
T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Middle  Division Newark,  O. 

F.  C.  Batchelder,  Supt.  N.-W.  Div.  Chgo.  Dlst. .Garrett,  Ind. 
A.  M.  Lane,  Supt.  W.  Va.  and  Pittsburg  and  Monongahela 

Divisions,  Falrmount,  W.  Va. 

G.  W.  Spencer,  Acting  Supt.  N.-W.  Div.,  Akron  Dlst., 

Chicago  Junct.,  O. 
C.  W.  Galloway.  Ass't  Superintendent Cumberland,  Md. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 
PASSENGER. 


D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Hues  East  of  Ohio  River, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
B.  N.  Austin.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  West  of  Ohio 

i;i\  er.  ;i;  Meivhanl^  I. nan  and  Trust  Bldg.,  <  lileago,  111. 

B.  E.  Pepdicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Lyman  McCabty,  Ass't  (.en.  Tass.  Agt.,  -):>J  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Geo.  Df.IIaven.  Excursion  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  J.  Salmons,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  sr..  Boston,  Mas-. 
Bernard  AsniiY,  District  Pass.  Agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

S.  B.  IktiE.  General  Agent Washington.  D.C 

Arthur  G.  Lewi--,  So.  Pass.  Agt.  Atlantic  Hotel.  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Division   Passenger  Agent Pittsburg.  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wildki:,  Division  Passenger  Agent  _ Columbus,  0. 

D.  D.  Coi  i:tn  ey,  Trav.  Passenger  Agent Boston.  Mass. 

Robert  Skin  nek,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt..  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

L.  G.  Stine,  Passenger  Agent 1300  Broadwav.  New  York. 

J.  M.  Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Passenger  Agent Washington,  D.C. 

C.  E.  Dudkow,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

J.  T.  Lane.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Bellalre,  i>. 


F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 

W.  W.  Pi.  kin..,  General   Althi Chicago,  111. 

C.  <t.  Lkmmon.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  III. 

R,  C.  Haase,  N-W.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St.  Paul,  Minn. 

J.  C.  Buech,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha,  Neb 

Geo.  Stuart,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent San  Francisco,  Cal. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Haevey,  General  Agent, 

Room  I,  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent Baltimore   Md 

Geo.  B.  Warfrl,  A.sb'1  Gen,  Pass.  Agt.  B.&  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dlst.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Cincinnati,  O. 
R.  S.  Brown,  Dist.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Louisville,  Ky. 
N.  J.  Neek,  Dlst.  Pass.  Agt.  B.&O.  S-W.  R.  R..  Springfield,  HI. 
J.  H.  Larrabee.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Chlllicothe,  O. 
G .  M .  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Vincennes,  Ind. 
A.C.Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass,  Agt.  B.&  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
s.  M.  mi  attic.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.B.4  O.S-W.  R.E.,  Denver.Col. 
J.P.Rogerman.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  PA  u.S-W.R.R.,Dalla      I 


i     S    Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore.  Md. 

T.  W,  Galleii  i  k.  lien    Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockem'.koi  <■[[.  Gen.  Freight  Agent... Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  in  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  M.  D  i vis,  Ass'l  i -en.  Freight.  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  SteveNSON,  Ass't  Gen.  Fit.  Agt . ..Philadelphia.  Pa. 
James  Moshbr,  Ass't  Gen.Frt.  Agt.,  434  P.ruadwav,NewYork. 

A.  P.  Bn.Ei.nw.  Gen.  West,  Kit.  Agt.,  Tin  Merchants 

Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Chicago.  111. 
J  as.  R.  Bell.  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

H.  M.  Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A,  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight.  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kait,  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin,  O. 

Page  Cherry.  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago.  111. 

Ben  Wilson.  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray.  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt.-.Baltlmore,  Md. 

W  L.  ,\\i'i;i.w\  Coal  and  i  olce  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  w.  Daniel,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent. Columbus,  *  >. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago,  111. 

W.  w.  Wood,  Industrial  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

H    "     -miiii.  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimon  .  Md. 


c.  H.  Maynakd,  Commercial  Freight  Agent..  .Boston.  Mass. 
F.  M.  Johnson.  Commercial  Freight  Agent  New  York  City. 
E.  s.  King,  Com'l  Frt.  Agt.,  Bourse  Bldg. ..Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.. .Wilmington,  Del. 
H.  w.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson.  Commercial  Frt.  Agent.-. Washington,  D.  C. 
*W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent... Atlanta,  Ga. 

T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh,  Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Wheeling,  W.  Va- 
il. R.  Rogers,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

i  .  V.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo,  O. 

John  Hutchings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  II.  Harkins,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Chicago,  III. 

C.  H.  Ross.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thos.  Miles,  Commercial  Frt.  Agent Minneapolis.  Minn. 

H.  C.Piculell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Col. 

J.  J.Collzbter.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  Genera]  Agent, 

Room  1.  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  A-  Co..  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  Noonan,  Gen.  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MILEAGE. 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION 5.30 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 129.42 

MAIN  LINE  AND  BRANCHES 949  98 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 403.08 


TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  . 


MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 790.19 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM  


1,487.78 


Artistic 
Publications 

issued   by   the 

Baltimore  &  Ohio   R.  R. 


"Guide  To  Washington." 

The  Passenger  Department  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  R.  R.  has  issued  a  Guide  to 
Washington,  which  in  many  respects  excels 
all  other  guides  published,  both  in  artistic  ap- 
pearance and  careful  description  of  points  of 
interest  in  the  Capital  City.  The  front  cover 
of  the  book  is  embellished  with  a  handsome 
steel  engraved  portrait  of  the  "Stuart"  Wash- 
ington. The  reverse  cover  bears  an  American 
flag  in  the  grasp  of  an  eagle.  The  inside 
pages  contain  recent  photographs  of  all  of  the 
Government  Buildings  with  correct  informa- 
tion concerning  them,  together  with  other 
interesting  features  of  the  city,  and  the  very 
latest  map.  Copies  will  be  sold  at  the  princi- 
pal Ticket  Offices  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
for  ten  (10)  cents  cash,  or  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  (15)  cents  in 
stamps,  on  application  to  the  undersigned. 

"Reasons  Why." 

Reasons  Why  is  a  forty-two  page  pamphlet 
giving  in  condensed  form  the  important  facts 
concerning  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  It  is 
an  argument  setting  forth  the  claims  of  the 
railroad  for  public  consideration.  This  artistic 
booklet  contains  many  half-tones  and  drawings 
illustrating  the  history,  scenic  charms,  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  the  railroad,  and 
the  superior  service  afforded  to  patrons.  Single 
copies  can  be  obtained  of  Ticket  Agents,  or 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  two 
(2)  cents  in  postage  stamps,  on  application  to 
the  undersigned. 

D.    B.   MARTIN, 

Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

B.    N.    AUSTIN, 

General    Passenger  Agent, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Atlantic  City 

Excursions  1901 


June    13  and   27 

July  11  and  25 
August  8  and  22 
September  5 

ONLY 

$10.00 

ROUND 
TRIP 


Board  w  alk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


FROM 


PITTSBURG    0    WHEELING 
4  4   PARKERSBURG   4  4 


and  proportionately  low  rates  from  inter= 
mediate    points    east    of    the    Ohio     River 


TICKETS 

GOOD 

1 6    DAYS 

INC  LU DING 
DATE  OF  SALE 

VIA    THE    POPULAR 


ing    Beach,  At 


BALTIMORE,  &  OHIO   R.  R. 

kNiTCHONTNH*ECTION   PHILADELPHIA    6   READING   RY. 


ASK   TICKET   AGENTS   FOR    PARTICULARS 


Baptist  Young    People's 
Union  of  America 


INTERNATIONAL    CONVENTION 


CHICAGO 


July  25-28 


One  Fare 


FOR     THE 


Round  Trip 


Tickets  will  be  sold  from  all  stations  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
From  points  east  of  the  Ohio  River  on  July  23,  24  and  25,  and  from  points 
west  of  the  Ohio  River  July  24,  25  and  26.  Valid  for  return  leaving 
Chicago  to  and  including  July  30,  with  privilege  of  extension  until  August 
24,  1901,  inclusive,  on  payment  of  50  cents.  All 
tickets  must  be  validated  by  Joint  Agent,  Chicago, 
to  make  them  available  for  return  passage,  and  will 
be  good  leaving  Chicago  only  on  date  of  validation. 


TRIENNIAL 
CONCLAVE 
KNIGHTS  TEMPLAR 


Louisville,  Ky.,  August  27-31 


ONE  FARE  for  the  ROUND  TRIP 


Tickets  will  be  sold  from  all  stations  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
From  points  east  of  the  Ohio  River  on  August  22,  23,  24  and  25,  and 
from  points  west  of  the  Ohio  River  August  24,  25,  26,  27  and  28.  Valid 
for  return  leaving  Louisville  not  later  than  September  2,  with  privilege 
of  extension  until  September  16,  1901,  by  deposit  of  ticket  with  Joint 
Agent  and  payment  of  50  cents. 


SPEGIAU  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TOURS 


TO 


BOSTON 

PERSONALLY   CONDUCTED 


TUESDAYS 


June  25  and  July  16 


M>^0    TRI 


ROUND 
P 


WASHINGTON  and 
BALTIMORE 

WITH    STOP-OVER    ON    GOING  TRIP   AT 

Philadelphia     and     PSew    York 

ALL    EXPENSES    INCLUDED 

FOR  ILLUSTRATED  ITINERARY  GIVING  DETAILS  OF  THIS 
DELIGHTFUL  TOUR,  AND  ENUMERATING  THE  MANY 
PLEASURABLE  FEATURES  COVERED  BY  THE  RATE  CALL 
ON    OR    ADDRESS 

8.  B.  HE6E,  Gen.  Agent,    WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

B.  F.  BOND,  Div.  Pass.  Agent,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

A.  G.  LEWIS,  Sou.  Pass.  Agent,  NORFOLK,  VA. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 


6pwortb 
League 

International  Convention 

San  francisco,  CaL 

luly  18-21,  1901 

Special  Low  Rates 

from  all  points  on  the 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 

Tickets  on  sale  jfuly  4  to  12 


Valid    for    Return    until    Hugust    31,    1901,    upon 
payment  of   -fee  of   50  cents 


Rational 

6ducational 

Hssociation 

Detroit,  JMicb, 

luly  8-12,  1901 

One  fare  Round  Trip 

Plus  $2.00 

FROM    ALL    POINTS   ON   THE 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 

Cichets  on  sale  "jMy  6.  7  and  8  from  points 
beyond  150  miles  of  Detroit  and  on  3uly  8 
and  9  from  points  within   150  miles  of  Detroit 

VALID  FOR  RETURN  LEAVING  DETROIT  NOT  EARLIER 
THAN  JULY  9,  NOR  LATER  THAN  JULY  15,  WHEN 
APPROVED  BY  JOINT  AGENT,  DETROIT. 
BY  DEPOSIT  OF  TICKET  AND  PAYMENT 
OF  FEE  OF  50  CENTS,  LIMIT  MAY  BE 
EXTENDED  TO  SEPTEMBER  I,  1901, 
INCLUSIVE. 


UNITED 
SOGIBTY 


Christian  Endeavor 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

JULY  6-10,  1901 

ONE  FARE  ROUND  TRIP 

FROM    ALL    POINTS   ON    THE 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 

Tickets  on  Sale  at  Stations  East  of  Ohio  River 

JULY  4,  5  AND  6 

And  at  Stations  West  of  Ohio  River 

JULY  5,  6  AND  7 

VALID  FOR  RETURN  LEAVING  CINCINNATI  NOT  EARLIER 
THAN  JULY  8,  NOR  LATER  THAN  JULY  14,  WHEN 
APPROVED  BY  JOINT  AGENT,  CINCINNATI.  BY  DEPOSIT 
OF  TICKET  AND  PAYMENT  OF  FEE  OF  50  CENTS,  LIMIT 
MAY    BE    EXTENDED    TO    AUGUST   31.     1901. 
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Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


35th  Annual   Encampment 


G.  A.  K. 


Cleveland,  ?0EPA 


Very  Low  Rates  fromaftg?in,s  Baltimore  <3  Ohio  R.  R. 

Call    on    Agents    for    Particulars. 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 
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THE  THIRTY-FIFTH   ANNUAL  ENCAMPMENT,  GRAND   ARMY  OF 
THE    REPUBLIC,  AT    CLEVELAND,   OHIO,  IN    SEPTEMBER. 


THE  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Encampment 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  will  be  held  at  Cleve- 
land, 0.,  September  10  14,  1901,  for 
which  occasion  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road will  sell  tickets  from  all  points  on  its 
lines  to  Cleveland  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
From  the  territory  east  of  the  Ohio 
River  tickets  will  be  sold  for  all  trains  of 
September  8,  9,  10,  11  and  12  valid  for  re- 
turn until  September  15 ;  except  that  if 
tickets  are  deposited  with  -Joint  Agent  on 
or  before  noon  of  September  15,  and  on 


payment  of  50  cents,  they  may  be  extended 
for  return  to  October  8,  1901,  inclusive. 

From  the  territory  west  of  the  Ohio 
River  tickets  will  be  sold  for  all  trains  of 
September  8.  9,  10,  11  and  12;  valid  for  re- 
turn until  September  15  ;  except  that  if 
tickets  are  deposited  with  Joint  Agent  on 
or  before  noon  of  September  15,  and  on 
payment  of  fee  of  50  cents,  they  may  be 
extended  for  return  to  October  8,  1901,  in- 
clusive. 

From  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 


SOLDIERS    AND    SAILORS    MONUMENT,    CLEVELAND,   o. 
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THE  GARFIELD  MEMORIAL.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Washington,  Frederick,  Hagerstown,  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  Cumberland  the  route  is  via 
Pittsburg  and  Cumberland.  The  country 
traversed  is  the  most  picturesque  and  his- 
toric section  of  the  United  States,  most 
peculiarly  interwoven  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Republic  from  the  time  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  in  1753  up  to  the  present,  and 
is  particularly  interesting  to  the  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War,  many  of  whom  are  familiar 
with  almost  every  mile  of  territory  from 
the  Ohio  River  to  Washington. 

From  Parkersburg,  Clarksburg  and 
Grafton  tickets  will  be  on  sale  via  Wheel- 
ing, Pittsburg  and  Akron. 

From  Chicago,  Columbus  and  points 
west  the  route  will  also  be  via  Akron  and 
the  Cleveland  Terminal  &  Valley  Railroad. 

At  no  time  is  the  name  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  brought  before  the  public 
more  vividly  than  at  the  Annual  Encamp- 
ments of  the  G.  A.  R.  It  is  indissolubly 
linked  with  the  affairs  of  the  Government 
and  the  following  brief  sketch  will  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  forty  years  ago  to  many 
of  the  veterans  who  recall  the  stirring 
events  of  that  period: 

The  entire  line  from  Parkersburg  and 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  to  Point  of  Rocks,  Md., 
during  the  Civil  War  was  debatable  ground 
over  which  the  contending  hosts  marched 
and  fought.  It  was  the  base  of  operations 
for  the   Federal   army  during   the  entire 


conflict,  and  the  Government  could  not  cut 
loose  from  it  and  take  advance  line  earlier 
than  November,  1864.  The  importance  of 
keeping  this  great  highway  open  as  a  means 
of  communication  between  the  West  and 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  compelled  the 
National  Government  to  guard  it  with 
watchful  care,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
"  Boys  in  Blue"  bivouacked  and  did  sentry 
duty  along  its  lines. 

Early  in  May,  1861,  two  of  the  four 
Federal  columns  of  advance  concentrated 
on  the  Ohio  River,  one  at  Parkersburg,  the 
other  at  Wheeling,  and  on  May  24th  moved 
forward  into  West  Virginia  to  cut  off  the 
advance  of  the  Confederate  army,  resulting 
in  the  fight  at  Phillippi  on  June  3d,  and  the 
subsequent  early  campaign  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  third  Federal  column  of  advance 
concentrated  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  fourth 
at  Washington,  and  the  first  step  taken  was 
to  guard  the  entire  line  of  the  railroad  and 
keep  it  open  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Wash- 
ington. 

The  defenses  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  from  Monocacy  to  the  Ohio  River, 
including  the  forts  at  Harper's  Ferry,  Cum- 
berland, New  Creek  (Keyser),  Piedmont, 
Winchester  and  those  across  the  mountains, 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  competent  en- 
gineers, and  block-houses  were  built  at 
every  convenient  point  along  the  railway. 
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Harper's  Ferry  was  the  first  place  to 
suffer  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  because 
the  Government  arsenal  and  armories  were 
there.  Those  buildings  were  eventually 
destroyed  by  Government  troops  when  their 
capture  by  Confederates  was  feared.  The 
foundation  of  the  old  arsenal  is  all  that  re- 
mains. 

Harper's  Ferry  nestles  on  the  side  of 
Bolivar  Heights,  the  mountain  which  forms 
the  wedge  in  the  extreme  eastern  portion 
of  West  Virginia,  with  the  Potomac  River 
on  one  side  and  the  Shenandoah  River  on 
the  other,  whilst  beyond,  the  towering 
Maryland  Heights  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Potomac,  and  Loudon  Heights  of  Vir- 
ginia on  the  south  bank  of  the  Shenandoah, 
completely  encase  the  little  village.  It  is 
at  this  point  the  historical  Potomac,  dis- 
daining impediment,  has  literally  cleft  its 
way  through  the  Alleghenies,  whose  rocky 
ridged  walls  rise  sheer  for  1000  feet  from  the 
water's  edge,  and  is  joined  by  the  Shenan- 
doah. It  was  here,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
that  John  Brown,  in  his  fanatical  zeal,  defied 
the  power  and  pride  of  the  old  dominion. 
His  fort,  which  was  the  engine  house  of  the 
arsenal,  and  where  he  was  finally  surrounded 
and  captured,  stood  on  the  spot  which  is 


now  marked  by  a  monument.  The  fort 
itself  was  removed  to  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  and  afterwards  brought  back  to  a 
park  about  three  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry 
on  the  Shenandoah  River,  and  re-erected 
by  Kate  Field,  of  Washington. 

At  one  time  or  another  during  the  war 
almost  the  entire  Union  army  was  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.  It  was  looked  upon  as  the  key 
to  the  safety  of  Washington  from  the  open- 
ing to  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  taken, 
re-taken  or  evacuated  every  time  the  Con- 
federates crossed  the  Potomac,  except  in 
1864  when  General  Sigel  determined  to  hold 
it  at  all  hazards,  a  thing  which  at  the  time 
seemed  impossible,  for  no  army  had  been 
able  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  remain  across 
without  a  proper  garrison.  But  this  Gen- 
eral Sigel  accomplished  by  taking  an  en- 
forced position  upon  the  heights,  resisting 
Early's  largely  superior  force,  which  com- 
pletely surrounded  him  most  of  the  time. 
A  few  years  ago  General  J.  B.  Gordon  was 
asked  why  the  Confederates  did  not  storm 
the  works.  His  reply  was  that  he  had  his 
division  ready  on  Maryland  Heights,  but 
General  Early  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so, 
saying  that  it  would  cost  the  lives  of  more 
men  than  it  was  worth. 


STATUE    OF    JAMES    A.    GARFIELD. 
THE    MARTYR    PRESIDENT. 
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COMMODORE    PERRY    MONUMENT.    CLEVELAND,  0. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  18G1  Harper's 
Ferry  was  occupied  by  Generals  Joe  Johns- 
ton and  Stonewall  Jackson.  The  Federal 
troops  were  encamped  at  Sandy  Hook,  a 
small  station  on  the  railroad,  almost  im- 
mediately opposite.  The  experience  of 
passengers  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  trains 
during  this  period  was  of  a  character  not 
altogether  pleasant;  stopped  on  the  Mary- 
land side  of  the  river  by  the  Union  forces 
and  again  on  the  Virginia  side  by  the  Con- 
federate forces,  one  had  to  be  careful  and 
remember  to  just  which  power  he  had  last 
given  allegiance. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  Confederates  evacu- 
ated the  Ferry,  moving  to  Winchester,  the 
Federals  taking  possession  and  holding  it 
until  September,  1862,  when  General  Thomas 
J.  Jackson  captured  it  and  compelled  Colonel 
D.  S.  Miles,  the  Federal  commander,  to  sur- 
render with  11,000  men.  The  Union  forces 
were  paroled,  and  Jackson  marched  imme- 
diately, by  way  of  Shepherdstown,  to  join 
Lee  at  Antietam.  This  happened  on  Sep- 
tember 15th,  the  day  after  the  two  battles 
at  South  Mountain,  near  Frederick,  were 
fought,  and  where  the  Confederates  were 
defeated;  and  who,  retreating  towards  An- 
tietam, assisted  Jackson  in  capturing  the 
Ferry.  Colonel  Miles  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  engagement  which  continued  for 
about  twenty  minutes  after  the  white  flag 
had  been  raised.     Had  the  Federal  forces 


pursued  the  Confederates  promptly  Harper's 
Ferry  would  not  have  been  lost. 

The  battlefield  of  Antietam  lies  about  ten 
miles  from  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Confederates 
speaking  of  it  as  the  Battle  of  Sharpsburg, 
because  of  the  town  of  that  name.  The 
Federals  called  it  the  Battle  of  Antietam, 
after  the  creek  of  that  name.  The  National 
Cemetery  is  at  Sharpsburg,  and  in  it  may 
be  seen  General  Lee's  famous  rock. 

The  Battle  of  Antietam  commenced  on 
the  afternoon  of  September  16th,  but  opened 
up  fiercely  at  dawn  on  the  17th,  continuing 
until  sundown  with  but  little  advance  by 
either  side,  although  the  battle  lines  of  the 
Union  forces  were  somewhat  in  advance  of 
their  original  position  when  the  day  closed. 
Notable  in  this  fight  were  the  terrible  car- 
nage at  "Sunken  Road,"  or  "Bloody  Lane," 
and  the  famous  charge  of  General  Burnside 
at  Stone  Bridge  over  the  creek.  The  dawn 
of  the  eighteenth  did  not  bring  a  renewal  of 
the  fight.  General  Lee  removed  his  forces 
through  Winchester  to  Fredericksburg, 
where  he  wintered.  A  small  portion  of  the 
Union  Army  followed  him,  but  the  main 
command  under  Burnside  proceeded  to 
Weverton,  one  and  one-half  miles  below 
Harper's  Ferry,  crossed  the  river  and  re- 
crossed  it  at  Berlin,  one  and  one-half  miles 
further  down,  and  then  marched  to  Wash- 
ins;ton. 
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The  Confederates  never  occupied  Har- 
per's Ferry  for  any  length  of  time  after  the 
Battle  of  Antietam.  Throughout  the  war 
it  was  the  scene  of  much  uncertainty,  as  it 
was  the  center  of  operations  of  both  sides. 
On  Bolivar  Heights,  above  the  town,  nearly 
all  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  operations 
of  both  armies  at  Antietam,  is  in  full  view. 
To  the  northeast  lies  South  Mountain  where 
the  battles  had  been  fought  prior  to  An- 
tietam, and  where  McClellan  pressed  Lee 
so  severely  that  he  fell  back  through  Boons- 
boro  and  Keedysville,  seven  and  one-half 
miles  to  Antietam,  fighting  all  the  way. 

At  South  Mountain  Ex-President  Hayes 
was  wounded,  and  President  McKinley  won 
his  first  promotion.  General  Reno  who 
commanded  the  advance  corps,  was  killed  in 
the  fight. 

From  Bolivar  Heights  also  is  seen  the 
stretch  of  country  General  Lee  traversed 
with  his  army  on  his  march  to  Gettysburg 
in  June  of  1863.  At  this  time  Maryland 
Heights,  just  across  the  river,  was  occupied 
by  2,000  Union  men  under  the  command  of 
General  French.  Lee  crossed  the  Potamac 
at  Sheperdstown,  and  re-crossed  it  on  his 
retreat  from  Gettysburg  at  Falling  Waters, 
which  is  plainly  discernible. 

The  three  days'  fight  on  July  1st,  2d 
and  3d  at  Gettysburg  was  the  most  mem- 
orable battle  of  the  war.  General  Meade's 
losses  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  were 
23,049,  General  Lee's  20,451.  Gettysburg 
is  reached  by  way  of  Cherry  Run,  the  point 
at  which  the  Potomac  Valley  Branch  of  the 
Western  Maryland  Railroad  joins  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio. 

It  was  at  Martinsburg  where  occurred 


the  wholesale  destruction  of  railroad  prop- 
erty by  Stonewall  Jackson.  After  batter- 
ing out  of  all  former  semblance  such  ma- 
chinery as  he  could  not  make  use  of,  and 
burning  the  coaches,  cars  and  buildings, 
Jackson  determined  upon  carrying  away 
with  him  six  or  eight  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
engines.  To  get  them  to  Winchester  over 
a  dirt  road  was  the  difficulty,  but  this  did 
not  deter  him  from  getting  away  with  the 
locomotives.  One  of  his  officers  so  rigged 
them  up  that  powerful  teams  managed  to 
pull  them  back  through  the  country  to  a 
railway  line  in  possession  of  the  Confed- 
erates, on  which  they  were  placed  and  used 
during  the  war.  This  same  officer  who  ac- 
complished results  which  hardly  any  other 
man  would  have  thought  practicable,  was 
afterwards  Master  of  Transportation  of  the 
road  from  which  he  confiscated  the  engines. 

From  the  invasion  of  Maryland  by  Gen- 
eral Lee  in  the  fall  of  1862  until  December 
of  1864,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
figured  almost  daily  in  some  fight  somewhere 
on  its  lines  between  Grafton  and  Point  of 
Rocks. 

The  battlefield  of  Monocacy  lies  along 
the  river  of  that  name,  which  is  crossed  by 
the  old  Main  Line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
at  Frederick  Junction,  three  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  Frederick  City,  Md.  It  was 
here  that  General  Lew  Wallace  met  defeat. 

Balls  Bluff,  where  the  gifted  and  gallant 
Senator  Baker  fell,  lies  just  across  the 
Potomac  from  the  station  of  Tuscarora  on 
the  Metropolitan  Branch  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio. 

Martinsburg  and  Winchester  each  were 
almost  as  much  of  a  bone  of  contention  as 
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was  Harper's  Perry.  It  is  hard  to  say  how 
many  times  they  were  taken  and  retaken, 
yet  strangely  enough,  neither  city  suffered 
severely  from  the  experience,  although  they 
were  daily  between  the  contending  armies. 

The  railroad  felt  it  at  every  turn.  It 
was  notorious  sport  of  the  Confederates  to 
tear  up  the  track,  pile  the  ties  in  heaps,  fire 
them  and  place  the  rails  across  the  fires, 
leaving  them  there  until  they  were  red  hot, 
then  taking  them  out  and  tying  them  around 
trees  like  neckties,  the  rails  being  effectively 
destroyed  for  their  original  use.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  keep  a  large  supply  of  extra  rails  and 
ties  on  hand  at  all  times,  and  especially  was 
this  necessary  in  the  case  of  bridge  timber, 
braces,  etc. 

Cumberland,  had  it  not  been  for  its  pecu- 
liar situation,  would  have  suffered  as  much 
as  Harper's  Ferry  and  Martinsburg.  It  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  Department  of 
West  Virginia  most  of  the  time  and  was 
the  scene  of  many  stirring  incidents. 

The  section  of  the  railroad  known  as 
Seventeen-Mile  Grade,  between  Piedmont 
and  Altamont,  was  another  favorite  place 
with  the  Confederates,  who  often  would 
turn  a  car  or  an  engine  loose  on  the  grade 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  let  it  go 
dashing  down,  wrecking  everything  in  its 
track. 

The  date  of  the  Encampment  it  will  be 
noticed  is  later  this  year  than  heretofore, 
which  may  serve  as  a  relief  from  the  hot 
days  of  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  be- 
sides, Cleveland  with  its  delightful  location 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  offers  a  special 


inducement  to  veterans  to  meet  their  old 
comrades  once  more.  <      i 

Cleveland  is  the  largest  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  Ohio.  It  was  incor- 
porated on  December  23,  1814,  and  named 
after  Moses  Cleaveland  who  was  Superinten- 
dent of  Survey  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
or  more  properly  speaking  of  the  "Western 
Reserve."  It  has  magnificent  railroad  and 
lake  facilities  and  is  consequently  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  cities  in  the 
west.  Cleveland  has  always  been  known 
for  its  magnificent  residence  streets.  It 
abounds  in  parks  and  boulevards;  more  no- 
table among  the  former  are  "Gordon," 
"Rockefeller,"  "Wade,"  "Shafer's  Heights," 
"Woodland  Hills,"  "Garfield,"  "Brookside," 
"Edgewater,"  "Fairview,"  "Clinton"  and 
Lake  View,  with  quite  a  number  of  squares 
or  parkings  exquisitely  laid  out.  The  Edge- 
water  Boulevard  forms  a  delightful  highway 
for  several  miles  and  is  similar  in  design  to 
the  Rockefeller  Park. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument 
stands  in  what  is  now  Monument  Park, 
commonly  known  as  Public  Square.  It  is 
substantially  built  of  sandstone  125  feet 
high.  The  Garfield  Memorial  erected  to 
the  memory  of  James  A.  Garfield,  20th 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  located 
in  Lake  View  Cemetery,  east  of  the  city. 
It  stands  on  a  wide  stone  terrace,  10  feet 
high,  reached  by  two  flights  of  wide  spread- 
ing stone  steps.  The  terrace  rises  above 
the  surroundings  from  five  to  thirty  feet. 
This  memorial  was  erected  by  contributions, 
about  $135,000  having  been  raised  in  the 
United  States  and  quite  a  considerable  sum 


HIRAM   P.   BALDWIN. 


besides  from  different  countries  of  the 
globe. 

The  Commodore  Perry  Monument,  in 
honor  of  the  great  hero  of  the  naval  victory 
over  the  English  on  Lake  Erie,  September 
lit.  1813,  is  in  Wade  Park. 

The  Moses  Cleaveland  Statue  stands  in 


the  southwest  section  of  the  Public  Square 
on  the  spot  where  he  selected  the  site  of 
the  city. 

Cleveland  abounds  in  numerous  delight- 
ful summer  resorts  on  the  Lake  Front, 
easily  reached  by  the  railways  and  suburban 
trolley  lines. 


HIRAM    P.   BALDWIN, 


LATE  GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT,  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  Trunk  Line  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  City  June  4th,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  and 
recorded  in  honor  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  was 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  General 
Passenger  Agents,  whose  death  occurred 
May  28th,  shortly  after  he  had  retired  to 
private  life: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God.  in  his  divine  Provi- 
dence, to  remove  from  our  ranks  and  fellowship  one 


of  our  oldest  members,  Mr.  Hiram  P.  Baldwin,  late 
General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  this  Association 
have  lost  a  friend  and  valuable  member;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  bereaved  wife 
and  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy;  that  these  reso- 
lutions be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  Trunk 
Line  Association  and  that  a  copy  be  sent,  by  the 
Chairman,  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  family. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD    DURING  THE    CIVIL  WAR. 

THE    IMPORTANT    PART    TAKEN    BY    PRESIDENT    JOHN    W.   GARRETT    IN    SAVING 

WASHINGTON    FROM  CAPTURE   BY  GENERAL  JUBAL  EARLY.     THE   BATTLE 

AT    THE    MONOCACY    AND    AT    FORT    STEVENS. 

BY   WILLIAM   V.  COX. 


I  HAVE  just  read  a  couple  of  articles  in 
your  most  interesting  Royal  Blue  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  during 
the  Civil  War,  which  fail  to  mention  that 
man  of  rare  ability,  John  W.  Garrett,  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  dur- 
ing that  most  critical  time. 

I  never  knew  Mr.  Garrett  personally, 
but  a  relative  of  mine,  the  late  Colonel 
John  H.  Sullivan  of  Ohio,  who  was  closely 
identified  with  him  by  virtue  of  the  former's 
official  position  in  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad 
(now  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  sys- 
tem) has  told  me  of  many  of  his  rare  quali- 
ties and  of  his  tireless  effort  to  keep  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  open  in  order  to 
handle  the  troops  and  supplies  for  the 
Union  Army.  "  No  one,"  said  Colonel  Sul- 
livan, "could  have  been  more  vigilant  of 
the  affairs  of  a  road  than  was  President 
Garrett  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  during  the 
war.  He  seemed  never  to  sleep.  His  tele- 
grams were  received  at  the  White  House 
and  the  War  Department  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night.  Having  established  a 
reputation  for  accuracy  of  information  and 
for  sound  judgment,  when  there  was  a 
dearth  of  news  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
Confederates  along  the  Upper  Potomac  or 
Shenandoah,  Mr.  Garrett  was  wired  and  he 
never  failed  to  respond  to  the  officials 
promptly  and  accurately." 

Many  years  have  passed  since  this  was 
told  me,  but  I  have  found  that  every  syl- 
lable is  borne  out  by  the  official  records  of 
the  War  Department. 

To  illustrate,  let  me  cite  the  campaign 
of  General  Early  in  1864,  when  he  endeav- 
ored to  capture  Washington.  To  under- 
stand this  marvelous  campaign  I  will  briefly 
state  the  condition  of  affairs  as  they  existed 
at  that  time,  a  period  of  great  peril  to  the 
Union  cause. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  General  Grant 
was  slowly  forcing  Lee  back  on  Richmond, 
while  General  Hunter  was  threatening 
Lynchburg,  on  which  the  Confederates  re- 
lied  for  supplies.      When    the    expectant 


North  was  hoping  for  joyful  tidings  of  vic- 
tory it  was  startled  to  hear  that  General 
Jubal  Early  had  started  with  his  tireless 
veterans  on  a  march  of  invasion.  General 
Early  speaks  as  to  the  nature  of  this  move- 
ment in  a  telegram,  dated  June  16,  1864, 
to  General  Breckenridge,  at  Lynchburg. 
"  My  first  object,"  he  said,  "  is  to  destroy 
Hunter,  and  the  next  it  is  not  prudent  to 
trust  to  telegraph.  Hold  on  and  you  will 
be  amply  supported." 

He  did  not  destroy  Hunter,  for  that 
officer,  for  want  of  ammunition,  prudently 
retreated  through  the  West  Virginia  moun- 
tains to  the  Kanawha  and  so  became  no 
longer  a  factor  in  the  game  of  war.  No 
one  in  the  North  as  yet  had  fathomed 
Early's  plans.  General  Lee  explained  them 
to  Mr.  Davis  on  June  29th,  as  follows: 
"Early's  general  plan  of  action  is  in  con- 
formity to  my  original  instructions  and 
conversation  with  him  before  his  depar- 
ture. I  still  think  it  our  policy  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  to  his  own  terri- 
tory. It  may  force  Grant  to  attack  me  or 
weaken  his  forces.  *  *  *  If  it  could 
be  united  with  a  release  of  the  prisoners  at 
Point  Lookout  the  advantage  would  be 
great." 

On  that  same  day,  June  29th,  John  W. 
Garrett  wired  Secretary  Stanton:  "I  find 
from  various  quarters  statements  of  large 
forces  in  the  valley.  Breckenridge  and 
Ewell  are  reported  moving  up.  I  am  satis- 
fied the  operations  and  designs  of  the 
enemy  in  the  valley  demand  the  greatest 
vigilance  and  attention."  He  also  wired 
General  Weber  at  Harper's  Ferry:  "It  is 
reported  that  the  enemy  have  appeared  at 
Duffield  (Jefferson  County,  West  Virginia). 
Can  you  inform  us  of  the  facts?  Our  com- 
munication west  of  Harper's  Ferry  was 
broken  at  2  this  afternoon." 

On  July  ?>d  Mr.<  larrett  wired  General  Hal- 
leck  that  the  invading  forces  were  supposed 
to  be  the  same  that  fought  General  Hunter. 

On  July  4th  he  spoke  of  great  excite- 
ment  at  Harper's   Ferry   and    asked  that 
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troops  be  forwarded  without  delay.  In  an- 
other telegram  he  said:  "  Enemy  in  sight 
and  if  they  press  General  Weber  much 
longer  he  will  retire  to  the  Heights."  He 
also  wired  Mr.  Stanton  that  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  river  and  was  driving  "  our 
men  "  and  that  the  wires  west  of  Frederick 
had  been  cut. 

On  July  5,  in  response  to  a  request  from 
Mr.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Garrett  reported  on  Sigel's 
losses  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
He  wired  the  War  Department  on  that  day 
that  his  employes  were   on   the   alert   to 


hour  the  officers  received  orders  to  disembark 
and  move  forward.  Mr.  Garrett  subsequently 
wired  of  furnishing  transportation  and  that 
the  troops  were  being  rapidly  sent  forward. 

On  July  8,  he  said  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
had  forwarded  troops  as  fast  as  loaded. 

On  July  9,  the  date  of  the  battle  at 
Monocacy  Bridge,  many  telegrams  were 
received  at  the  War  Department  from  Mr. 
Garrett  and  almost  as  many  sent  him.  In 
one  he  said,  "  telegraph  line  cut  east  of 
Monocacy,"  and  added  that  he  had  wired 
the  commanding  officer  of  two   trains   of 


GENERAL   Jl'BAL    EARLY. 


hasten  Hunter's  movements  from  Parkers- 
burg  and  gave  details  about  supplies  for 
Sigel  at  Harper's  Ferry.  On  July  6,  he  in- 
formed Mr.  Stanton  that  long  low  fires 
were  in  view  from  Harper's  Ferry,  supposed 
to  be  the  destruction  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  track. 

On  July  7,  he  told  Mr.  Stanton  that  he 
had  directed  a  reconnoissance  of  the  road 
by  railway  men  to  be  made  as  far  east  as 
possible.  The  same  day  he  told  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  that  the  officers  would  not  land 
troops  at  Locust  Point  for  want  of  orders 
and  asked  that  they  be  instructed.    In  a  half 


troops,  the  last  of  Rickett's  Division,  at 
Plane  No.  4,  that  a  battle  was  in  progress 
and  that  the  prompt  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments was  of  great  importance,  concluding 
by  inquiring  if  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
the  commanding  officer  to  proceed  at  once 
either  in  cars  or  march.  "Not  a  moment 
should  be  lost  in  your  movement  to  the 
scene  of  action." 

In  another  telegram  he  told  Mr.  Stanton 
that  the  first  troop  trains  bringing  Hunter's 
forces  from  Parkersburg  had  arrived  at 
Cherry  Run  (between  Hancock  and  Martins- 
burg). 
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He  informed  President  Lincoln  that  the 
enemy  had  advanced  within  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  of  Monocacy;  "our  troops  have 
given  away,  Wallace  badly  defeated." 

Mr.  Stanton,  on  July  9,  wired  J.  D. 
Cameron,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  that  their  last 
intelligence  about  Early  was  from  Mr. 
Garrett  who  reported  that  Wallace  had 
been  defeated  by  him  at  Monocacy. 

President  Lincoln  wired  Mr.  Garrett 
July  9,  at  5.15  p.  m.  asking,  "what  have 
you  heard  about  battle  at  Monocacy  today? 
We  have  nothing  about  it  here  except  what 
you  say." 

He  replied  at  once  giving  details,  adding 
that  he  had  advised  the  Chief  of  the  Staff 
of  General  Wallace  to  send  scouts  upon 
old  Liberty  Road  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation about  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

A  message  to  Mr.  Stanton  stated  that 
things  looked  very  badly;  "operator  at 
No.  4  states  that  our  forces  are  now  re- 
treating past  that  station  on  the  National 
Road." 

At  10.40  p.  m.  the  same  day  he  sent  to 
the  War  Department  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
he  had  received  from  General  Wallace  on 
the  battle  of  Monocacy  in  which  he  asked 
to  have  enough  cars  sent  to  Ellicott's  Mills 
to  take  up  his  retreating  column. 

On  July  10,  he  wired  Mr.  Stanton  that 
he  had  sent  locomotives,  cars,  telegraph 
operators    and    instruments   to    Ellicott's 


Mills,  so  that  when  Wallace  arrived  he 
could  communicate  directly  with  the  War 
Department. 

In  a  telegram  received  at  1.15  p.  m., 
July  10,  he  said  trains  had  been  at  Ellicott's 
Mills  since  2.00  a.  m.  awaiting  retreating 
column. 

In  a  second  telegram  received  at  4.40 
p.  m.  he  said  that  General  Wallace  had 
reached  Ellicott's  Mills  and  that  he  had 
telegraphed  him  as  to  the  importance  of 
communicating  with  the  War  Department. 
Later  on,  the  same  day,  he  wired  about  the 
movements  of  Hunter  and  how  he  was 
pushing  repairs  to  Back  Creek  bridge  where 
military  appearances  were  unfavorable. 

July  11,  to  Mr.  Stanton,  he  wired  in 
full  as  to  the  movements  of  Wallace  and 
the  enemy;  that  Governor  Bradford's  house, 
four  miles  from  Baltimore,  had  been  burnt; 
that  a  train  had  been  captured  between 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia;  that  Gun- 
powder bridge  had  been  burned;  that  wires 
had  been  cut,  etc. 

July  13,  he  wired,  appearances  indicate 
enemy  has  abandoned  region  and  throwing 
his  forces  in  the  direction  of  Washington. 

July  14,  he  telegraphed  that  the  road 
to  Washington  was  in  order  and  trains 
would  run  on  that  day.  He  had  no  advice 
as  to  point  where  Hunter  was.  He  trusted 
that  during  the  day  he  could  furnish  the 
War  Department  more  definite  information. 
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Secretary  Stanton  wired  Mr.  Garrett  on 
July  14,  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
position  of  troops  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad.  He  replied  that  a  special  mes- 
senger would  be  sent  with  all  possible 
dispatch  to  General  Hunter,  and  spoke  of 
having  his  men  take  the  dispatch,  contain- 
ing full  and  careful  instructions,  by  a 
hand-car. 

On  July  29,  he  said  the  enemy  was  en- 
gaged in  rapidly  harvesting  and  removing 
crops  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  also 
said  that  about  thirty  miles  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  track  between  Har- 
per's Ferry  and  Back  Creek  had  been 
destroyed. 

The  record  thus  continues  until  the 
close  of  that  most  dramatic  campaign  at 
Cedar  Creek.  Mr.  Garrett's  personality 
was  everywhere.  Trains  were  always  ready 
for  the  troops,  information  and  advice 
always  ready  for  the  authorities. 

The  battle  of  Monocacy  Bridge,  Mary- 
land, on  July  9,  was  the  first  day's  fight  to 
save  the  National  Capital.  Without  the 
help  of  John  W.  Garrett  in  forwarding 
troops  and  munitions  of  war,  there  are  but 
few  who  would  predicate  that  Washington 
would  not  have  been  captured. 

Although  Early  was  victorious  at  Mo- 
nocacy Bridge,  a  day  had  been  lost,  so 
precious  to  him,  so  necessary  for  the  safety 


of  the  National  Capital.  For  that  time 
was  required  to  enable  General  Wright  and 
the  Sixth  Corps  to  arrive  from  the  James, 
to  reinforce  the  few  but  gallant  defenders 
of  Washington.  As  it  was,  both  armies 
arrived  almost  simultaneously;  the  South- 
ern at  the  northern  part  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Northern  at  the  southern. 

The  fighting  began  in  front  of  Fort 
Stevens  on  July  11  (near  Takoma  Park  and 
Silver  Spring  stations,  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad),  and  here,  on  July  12,  1864, 
came  to  an  end  the  attack  on  Washington, 
— one  of  the  cleverest  plans  conceived  by 
that  great  southern  general,  Robert  E. 
Lee.  In  the  last  charge  made  by  the 
Union  forces,  every  commanding  officer 
was  either  killed  or  wounded. 

The  engagement  in  front  of  Fort  Stev- 
ens is  noted  also  as  marking  the  nearest 
approach  of  the  Confederates  to  Washing- 
ton, the  high  tide  of  the  Confederate 
cause,  the  only  battle-field  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  sight  of  the  dome  of  the 
capitol.  During  the  engagement  President 
Lincoln  stood  on  the  parapet,  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  encouraging  the  Union 
troops  to  deeds  of  valor.  In  the  other  army 
was  General  John  C.  Breckenridge,  the 
candidate  receiving  the  votes  of  the  seced- 
ing states,  expecting  to  enter  Washington 
with  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
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To  return  to  the  first  day's  battle  to 
save  Washington,  General  Lew  Wallace 
expressed  to  Mr.  Garrett  on  July  18,  LS('>  1. 
his  most  sincere  acknowledgments  for  the 
very  great  services  rendered  him  and  his 
little  army  before  and  after  the  battle  at 
Monocacy.  "  Without  your  road,  under 
your  energetic  and  zealous  management," 
said  he,  "it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  have  maintained  my  position  five 
minutes  in  presence  of  the  force  that 
attacked  me  on  that  occasion."  A  monu- 
ment bearing  this  inscription  should  be 
erected  at  the  bridge. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  save   old 


Fort  Stevens,  whose  ramparts  hallowed  by 
the  presence  of  the  immortal  Lincoln 
proved  a  wall  to  Jubal  Early,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  valor  of  the  American  soldier  and  a 
united  country.  While  North  and  South 
join  fraternally  to  mark  the  grounds  over 
which  they  fought  and  praise  the  valor  and 
virtues  of  the  combatants,  let  us  not  forgel 
to  include  the  name  of  John  W.  Garrett, 
that  civilian  general,  matchless  in  execu- 
tive ability,  who  by  his  knowledge,  advice 
and  indomitable  energy  in  forwarding 
troops  and  supplies  to  the  Monocacy  made 
it  impossible  for  General  Early  and  his 
victorious  army  to  capture  Washington. 


OLD    TRINITY    CHURCHYARD. 


HISTORIC    INCLOSURE    WHERE    THE    DUST    OF    MEN    OF    DEEDS    COMMINGLES. 


IN  Trinity  Churchyard  every  atom  of  earth 
is  sacred,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Vigilant.  Within  the  familiar  enclo- 
sure lie  entombed  the  remains  of  1 50,000  of 
the  people  of  old  New  York.  Three  deep 
are  the  graves.  The  early  records  are 
gone,  but  tradition,  history  and  ancient 
stones  still  tell  their  stories  of  men  of 
deeds — of  sacrifices,  sorrows,  labors  and 
achievements.  There,  under  the  shadow  of 
God's  temple,  mother  earth  has  opened  her 
bosom  with  strict  impartiality  to  English 
governors  and  signers  of  the  Declaration, 
to  royalist  soldiers  and  Liberty  Boys,  to  the 
English  garrison  and  to  the  starved  martyrs 
of  the  Revolution.  Judges  and  generals, 
ministers  and  merchants,  mariners  and  ar- 
tisans, the  rich  and  renowned,  the  poor  and 
humble,  all  lie  here,  their  bones  dissolved, 
their  dust  mingled,  forming  together  one 
great  memorial  and  one  concentrated  his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Amer- 
ican metropolis. 

The  colonial  governors,  Sir  Henry  Moore 
and  Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  were  buried  here ; 
also   the   wives  of  Governors   Clarke   and 


Cornbury.  Each  of  these  representatives 
of  foreign  government  resided  in  the  fort, 
south  of  Bowling  Green. 

Here  are  also  the  Royalist  judges, 
James  Delancey,  who  presided  at  the  trial 
of  Peter  Zenger,  and  Daniel  Horsmanden, 
who,  though  devoted  to  the  maintaining  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  withstood 
Governor  Colden's  arbitrary  acts;  and  David 
Jamieson,  attorney  general  of  the  province 
and  recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York; 
Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Leonard  Lispe- 
nard,  members  of  the  Stamp-Act  Congress, 
and  John  Cruger,  delegates  to  that  con- 
gress, and  the  first  native-born  mayor  of 
New  York.  Judges,  delegates  and  mayors 
all  performed  their  work  in  the  City  Hall 
on  the  site  of  the  Treasury  Building. 

And  here  lie  General  John  Lamb  and 
( leneral  John  M.  Scott,  and  General  Mari- 
nas Willett,  boldest  of  Liberty  Boys,  whose 
voices  were  heard  with  Hamilton's  in  the 
great  meeting  of  the  people  on  the  Com- 
mons, then  called  the  Field  of  Freedom, 
now  the  City  Hall  Park;  also  John  Holt,  the 
patriot  printer  of  the  Gazette  and  Post  Boy. 


MR.    WILLIAM    G.    HARRISON, 


FOURTH  PRESIDENT,  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD. 


MR.  WILLIAM  G.  HARRISON,  fourth 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  was  elected  to  that  office 
April  13, 1853,  succeeding  Mr.  Svvann.  Dur- 
ing the  years  in  which  he  was  the  official 
head  the  railroad  company  was  struggling 
to  develop  its  capacity,  increase  its  revenue 
and  to  meet  the  obligations  incurred  on 
account  of  the  extensive  building  in  the 
preceeding  years.  The  new  road  occasioned 
great    expense   throughout   the   mountain 


region  in  arching  the  tunnels,  strength- 
ening the  roadbed,  etc. 

In  1852  the  old  terminal  station  on 
Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  was  abandoned  and 
the  new  location  on  Camden  Street  occu- 
pied, which  eventually  became  one  of  the 
well  known  and  historical  land  marks  of  the 
country  and  which  is  still  in  use,  though 
greatly  remodeled. 

Mr.  Harrison  resigned  his  official  con- 
nection with  the  railroad  in  1856. 


CHAUNCEY    BROOKS, 


FIFTH  PRESIDENT,  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD. 


CHAUNCEY  BROOKS,  fifth  president  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  was 
born  in  Burlington,  Hartford  County, 
Connecticut,  January  12,  1794.  His  early 
life  until  his  20th  year  was  spent  on  his 
father's  farm.  He  came  to  Baltimore  in 
1813  engaging  in  mercantile  business, 
eventually  entering  the  firm  of  Booth  & 
Brooks  dealing  in  wholesale  dry  goods.  In 
1844  he  was  elected  president  of  the  West- 
ern Bank  of  Baltimore,  which  position  he 
held  for  nearly  forty  years,  while  during 
the  same  period  was  director  in  the  Savings 
Bank  of  Baltimore. 

In  1856  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  succeeding  Mr. 
Harrison,  retaining  that  position  until  1858. 

It  was  during  his  incumbency,  in  1857, 
that  the  first  serious  railroad  riots  occurred, 


and  by  his  cool  presence  succeeded  in  quiet- 
ing the  disturbers  in  Baltimore.  During 
the  same  year  he,  associated  with  Johns 
Hopkins  pledged  their  individual  fortunes 
to  protect  the  railway  through  that  dark 
financial  period.  Mr.  Brooks  was  one  of 
twenty-five  gentlemen  who  were  solicited 
by  George  Peabody  to  constitute  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  the  Peabody  Institute. 

His  varied  experience,  judicial  mind, 
generous  spirit  and  practical  business  qual- 
ities made  him  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  his  time. 

He  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  rail- 
road in  November,  1858,  still  holding  his  of- 
ficial positions  with  the  banking  institutions. 

He  was  of  stalwart  form,  hale  and 
healthy,  reaching  the  extreme  age  of  86 
years.   He  died  in  Baltimore  May  18,  1880. 


JOHN    W.    GARRETT, 

SIXTH    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD, 
THE    PIONEER    OF    AMERICAN    RAILWAYS. 


JOHN  W.  GARRETT,  the  sixth  president 
J  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  born  in  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
July  31,  1820,  the  son  of  Robert  Garrett, 
a  wealthy  merchant  engaged  in  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce.  He  obtained  his  early 
education  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  Lafayette  College  in 
Pennsylvania,  after  which  he  entered  his 
father's  counting  house,  becoming  a  partner 
with  his  father  and  elder  brother,  Henry  S. 
Garrett,  at  the  age  of  19  years. 

The  firm  of  Robert  Garrett  &  Sons  were 
zealous  supporters  of  the  projects  for  cul- 
tivating close  relations  between  the  City 
of  Baltimore  and  communities  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  both  by  canal  and 
railway.  It  was  while  engaged  in  active 
commercial  life  that  Mr.  John  W.  Garrett 
became  a  close  observer  of  the  progress  and 
construction  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, becoming  one  of  the  directors  in  1855. 

Mr.  Garrett  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency on  the  17th  of  November,  1858,  and 
his  ideas  of  successful  management  were 
thoroughly  inculcated,  and  the  road  on 
the  flood-tide  of  prosperity  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  in  April,  1861.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  railroad  was  apparently  as 
unfortunate  as  could  be  imagined.  Prom 
Baltimore  to  the  Potomac  River,  near  Har- 
per's Ferry,  it  was  located  in  the  State  of 
Maryland;  from  Harper's  Perry  to  a  point 
not  far  from  Cumberland  it  traversed  the 
State  of  Virginia,  thence  it  crossed  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Maryland  and  again 
entered  the  State  of  Virginia,  always  on  the 
very  border  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.  The 
road  therefore  was  destined  to  be  the  chief 
route  of  armies  throughout  the  war.  Its 
possession  was  the  principal  bone  of  con- 
tention and  consequently  the  line  was 
broken  many  times  as  armies  advanced  or 
retreated;  miles  of  tracks  were  torn  up  and 
valuable  engines  and  rolling  stock  destroyed, 
with  most  disastrous  results  to  the  railroad. 


cutting  it  up  into  fragments  and  breaking 
through  communications.  Through  all  this, 
President  Garrett  with  wonderful  energy 
maintained  such  discipline  that  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  the  road  was  never  lost, 
and  the  road,  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  Government,  performed  invaluable  ser- 
vice in  handling  the  enormous  military 
business.  Particularly  was  this  the  case 
when  men  were  hurried  from  the  Virginia 
field  to  Washington  for  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run;  again  when  Banks  had  to  be  reinforced 
to  stay  the  march  of  Stonewall  Jackson; 
again  when  the  whole  army  corps  was 
shifted  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to 
Tennessee  after  the  battle  of  Chickamauga; 
again  when  Early  had  conquered  Monocacy 
and  was  menacing  Washington;  and  once 
again  when  Sheridan  needed  the  19th  Corps 
at  Winchester.  During  these  troublous 
times  Mr.  Garrett  was  in  frequent  consul- 
tation with  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Secretary 
Stanton,  who  expressed  in  warmest  terms 
their  appreciation  of  the  aid  which  he  ren- 
dered them. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  road  re- 
quired much  reconstruction,  and  in  addition 
to  which  the  line  was  extended  from  Newark 
to  Sandusky;  the  Metropolitan  Branch  from 
Point  of  Rocks  to  Washington  was  placed 
under  construction,  and  the  great  iron 
bridges  over  the  Ohio  River  at  Parkersburg 
and  Bellaire  were  built. 

In  addition  to  these  great  expenditures, 
provisions  were  made  for  the  completion  of 
the  railroad  from  Cumberland  to  Pittsburg 
through  Connellsville.  Mr.  Garrett  also 
aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  European 
Steamship  Line  between  Bremen  and  Balti- 
more through  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Company. 

After  twenty-six  years  of  service  in 
the  management  of  the  railway's  affairs, 
Mr.  Garrett  died  September  25,  1884,  and 
was  succeeded  in  office  by  Mr.  Robert 
Garrett,  his  son. 


THE   SOLDIER'S    STORY. 


BY    W.   I).    NESHIT. 


YES,  I  was  down  in  Cuby,"  said  the  man  in  khaki  brown, 
'"  An'  I  was  in  the  fightin'  there  at  Santiago  town." 
"And  were  you  shot?"  I  asked  him,  as  he  lit  a  fresh  cigar. 
"Well!     Was  I  shot?     Why  pardner,  a  Mauser  plunked  me  thar." 
He  pointed  to  his  tattered  blouse,  and  let  his  finger  rest 
Right  where  his  heart  was  beating  in  his  brawny,  tawny  chest. 
"But,  did  the  shot  not  kill  you?"  I  asked  in  mild  surprise. 
"  Not  fatally,"  he  answered,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"You  see  we  often  had  a  game — me  an'  my  soldier  pards, 
An'  in  this  pocket  of  my  blouse  I  had  a  pack  of  cards. 
The  bullet  went  right  through  it,  from  joker  plumb  to  ace — 
But  back  of  that  there  was  a  book  whose  pages  oft  I  trace." 

"The  Scriptures?"  and  he  nodded,  while  a  pious  smiled  enveiled 
His  features,  as  I  murmured,  "So  the  wicked  cards,  then,  failed?" 

"  But  the  Scriptures  didn't  stop  it.     Friend  it  was  a  narrow  call." 
Then  excitedly  I  wondered,  "Did  it  kill  you  after  all?" 

"No,  no,"  he  said;  then  tenderly,  "behind  the  book,  you  see, 
I  had  the  picture  of  the  gal'  who's  all  the  world  to  me." 

"Her  picture  stopped  the  bullet?"  I  asked  in  wonderment. 

"No,  not  the  picture,"  he  replied,  "nor  yet  the  Testament. 
And  not  the  wicked  playing  cards,  through  which  the  bullet  strove — 
It  was  a  lid  I'd  carried  from  my  mother's  kitchen  stove." 
And  then  he  wept — and  I  wept,  too — the  tears  were  prone  to  start 
At  thoughts  of  this  brave  hero,  with  a  stovelid  next  his  heart. 

Oh,  tell  me  not  how  tenderness  of  courage  is  a  part; 
Lilt  no  more  lovely  lyrics  of  the  locket  near  the  heart; 
Cease  singing  of  the  blood-stained  strand  of  sunny,  golden  hair 
That  flutters  from  the  fingers  of  the  soldier  boy  so  fair; 
Chant  no  more  plaints  of  photographs  that  deadly  bullets  pierce; 
Nor  of  the  pack  of  letters  which  detain  the  missile  fierce. 
Give  me  the  tale  the  stranger  told,  in  accents  full  of  clove — 
The  loving  lid  he  carried  from  his  mother's  kitchen  stove. 


'HIS  SOUL  IS  MARCHING  ON." 


FROM   CHICAGO    RECORD. 


AS  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  train  approached 
L  Harper's  Ferry  the  friendly  group  of 
chance  acquaintances  in  the  smoking 
compartment  entered  into  a  learned  discus- 
sion of  the  life  and  achievements  of  John 
Brown.  Any  man  in  whom  the  social  in- 
stinct has  not  entirely  withered  and  who 
has  some  regard  for  conversation  as  a  fine 
art  will  find  in  the  smoking  compartment 
of  a  through  sleeper  the  atmosphere  that 


Evidently  time  has  tempered  the  rad- 
ical prejudice  of  forty  years  ago,  for  the 
new  generation,  seated  in  the  smoker,  dis- 
cussed John  Brown  with  judicial  fairness. 
The  southern  man  said  that  Brown's  raid 
should  not  have  inflamed  the  southern 
people  as  it  did.  At  that  time  the  North 
was  not  prepared  to  adopt  extreme  meas- 
ures. He  believed  that  the  capture  of  the 
arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  attempt 


"ONCE    A    SLAVE— NOW    AN    AUTOCRAT.' 


encourages  the  soul  to  expand  and  the 
vocal  organs  to  move  themselves  entertain- 
ingly. 

The  Civil  War  and  the  causes  leading 
up  to  it  are  not  to  be  too  frankly  dis- 
cussed in  a  mixed  company  traveling  dan- 
gerously near  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  We 
of  the  North  were  taught  in  our  youth  to 
regard  John  Brown  as  a  grim  and  majestic 
old  hero,  who  died  gloriously  as  a  martyr 
to  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  In  the 
South  Brown  was  regarded  as  a  criminal 
fanatic,  a  crazy  zealot,  whose  violent  at- 
tack on  slavery  was  another  symptom  of 
the  malevolent  attitude  of  the  whole  mis- 
guided North. 


to  arm  the  slaves,  was,  after  all,  a  necessary 
incident  in  the  great  struggle.  The  battle 
between  the  forces  of  slavery  and  anti- 
slavery  was  inevitable.  Brown  simply 
helped  to  precipitate  the  struggle.  Evi- 
dently he  had  been  a  monomaniac,  but  his 
sincerity  and  his  undaunted  physical  cour- 
age would  always  command  the  admiration 
of  the  impartial  student  of  history. 

This  was  a  very  generous  compliment  to 
our  northern  hero,  and  a  man  from  Illinois 
reciprocated  by  making  a  concession  to 
southern  sentiment.  He  said  that  Brown's 
plan  for  an  uprising  always  had  struck  him 
as  the  product  of  an  insane  mind,  and 
although  he  admired  any  man  who  had  the 
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"HIS  SOUL   IS  MARCHING   ON." 


courage  of  his  convictions,  he  thought  that 
northern  people  ought  to  remember  that 
legally  Brown  was  in  the  wrong,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  a  charity  to  his  memory 
to  suppose  that  he  had  been  mentally  un- 
balanced. He  said  it  was  natural  to  ques- 
tion the  sanity  of  any  one  who  wore  as 
many  whiskers  as  were  shown  in  the 
pictures  of  John  Brown.  He  said  that  he 
had  come  to  regard  whiskers  and  mental 
responsibility  as  developing  at  an  inverse 
ratio.  His  acquaintance  with  the  I'opulistic 
party  had  helped  somewhat  to  strengthen 
this  theory.  He  said  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  to  run  so  much  to  beard  that  after  a 
while  he  would  give  his  brain  a  complete 
rest  and  manage  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world  solely  by  reason  of  his  superior  show- 
ing of  hair.  He  said  he  did  not  wish  to 
belittle  the  fame  of  John  Brown,  but  he 
candidly  believed  that  the  man  would  have 
made  fewer  mistakes  if  he  had  shaved 
oftener. 

While  we  were  still  meditating  on  this 
unusual  theory  as  to  the  effect  of  hair  on 
history,  the  train  slowed  down  for  Harper's 
Perry,  and  we  went  out  into  the  bright 
sunshine  to  look  up  at  the  bold,  towering 
rocks,  the  racing  stream,  the  amphitheater 
of  hills  and  the  sleepy  town  cuddling  close 
along  the  railway. 

The  John  Brown  monument  is  only  a  few 
paces  from  the  B.  &  0.  track,  and  inasmuch 
as  John  Brown  gave  his  life  in  a  heroic  en- 
deavor to  free  the  blacks,  it  struck  me 
that  my  snap  shot  of  the  monument  would 
take  on  a  pleasing  significance  if  I  could  in- 
duce one  of  the  liberated  people  to  stand 
alongside  of  the  marble  shaft  and  wear  a 
grateful  look.  We  had  on  our  car  a  porter 
named  George.  All  porters  are  named 
George.     This  one  seemed  to  be  enjoying 


his  freedom.  At  times  he  seemed  to  be 
almost  too  free.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
consent  to  appear  in  my  allegorical  photo- 
graph, and  he  said  he  would  if  I  would  send 
him  one  of  the  pictures  to  give  to  a  young 
lady  in  Cumberland.  I  promised,  and  there- 
by secured  my  picture,  which  I  have  en- 
titled "Once  a  Slave — now  an  Autocrat." 

As  the  train  pulled  across  the  diagonal 
trestle  and  the  hills  closed  in,  like  moving 
curtains,  to  hide  the  town,  I  stood  on  the 
rear  platform  with  George  and  talked  about 
John  Brown. 

"John  Brown  was  a  remarkable  man,"  I 
ventured,  merely  to  draw  him  out. 

"Yes,  sah,  I  guess  'at's  right,"  he  said. 
"I  ain't  been  on  this  run  ve'y  long,  so  I 
don't  know  much  about  Mistah  Brown." 

"Oh,  he  died  before  you  came  on  this 
run,  did  he?" 

"Yes,  sah;  Mistah  Brown  died — I  guess 
Mistah  Brown  died  about  '86.  Been  some 
time  ago,  I  know,  suah." 

"Was  he  well  known  in  this  part  of  the 
country?" 

"Yes,  sah.  Yesundeed!  Mistah  Brown 
ve'y  p'ominent.  He  done  had  sumpin  to 
do  'ith  the  railroad." 

"That's  why  they  put  the  monument 
right  up  close  to  the  track?" 

"Yes,  sah;  I  s'pose  'at's  why.  I  un'e'- 
stand  Mistah  Brown's  ve'y  nice  gemman." 

"He  was  a  good  friend  to  the  colored 
race." 

"Yes,  sah;  so  I  heah,  so  I  heah." 

"I  suppose  he  gave  the  porter  50  cents 
every  time  he  rode  up  to  Washington?" 

"Well,  sah,  if  he  done  that  he's  suah 
entitle  to  a  monument;  yes,  sah." 

"Well,  he's  gone,  but  he's  not  forgot- 
ten." 

"'At's  right,  mistah." 


PROPOSAL    BY    PUNCTUATION. 


BY    L.   M.   THRUSTON. 


"  ALL  ashore  that's  going  ashore!"  drawled 

J\     a  lazy  voice  as  if  unutterably  tired 

of  the  many  times  that  caution  was 

needed  aboard   the  big  bay  steamer,  "all 

ashore  that's  going  ashore!" 

"Just  in  time,"  said  a  young  woman  to 
herself  as  she  ran  hastily  up  the  shining 
brass  covered  stairway.  "  I  wouldn't  have 
gone  back  and  stayed  in  that  house  another 
night  for  anything." 

She  went  her  way  to  the  state-room  and 
daintily  bestowed  her  belongings  about  her. 

"And  now7  it's  all  over,  I'll  go  and  have 
one  decent  meal.     I'm  so  hungry,  I  don't 

believe  I  have  eaten  anything  since " 

she  turned,  angered  at  the  recollection  and 
loosened  her  hat  pins  and  straightened  the 
fluffy  dark  pompadour  which  framed  her 
piquant  face,  fastened  again  the  brown 
toque  and  retied  the  long  lace  cravat,  with 
a  look  of  mischievous  satisfaction  at  the 
face  looking  back  at  her. 

Down  in  the  dining  saloon,  the  fare  was 
enough  to  tempt  the  least  fasting.  Miss 
Hazell  ordered  broiled  chicken  and  panned 
oysters  and  salad,  and  black  coffee  with  a 
disregard  for  consequences.  "  I  always 
sleep  like  a  baby  on  board,"  she  declared, 
"and  I  might  as  well  have  what  I  want." 

"There!"  as  she  leisurely  leaned  back 
and  pulled  on  her  gloves  while  the  waiter 
was  gone  with  her  bill  and  money,  "  I  feel 
in  a  better  humor  with  everybody,  even 
Jack,"  she  smiled  grimly,  "if  I  have  lost 
the  view  of  the  harbor — though  I  never 
could  tell,"  she  mused  as  she  leisurely 
mounted  the  stairs  and  then  the  second 
flight,  "which  was  the  most  worth  while, 
the  supper  or  the  harbor — the  harbor  with 
all  its  lights  along  the  water  front,  the 
ships  and  Lamberts  Point.  But  then  Old 
Point  looks  beautiful  from  the  water.  We 
must  be  near  there  now." 

She  pulled  up  the  collar  of  her  short 
tight  jacket,  and  made  her  way  down  the 
light,  warm  saloon  of  the  great  steamer 
past  the  passengers  in  silent  or  effusive 
groups  or  dull  solitariness  to  the  door  of 
the  open  deck  in  the  bow.  An  officer  shut 
the  door  hastily  after  her  to  keep  the  flash 
of  light  from  blinding  the  lookout  as  he 
passed  to  and  fro  scanning  the  dark  water; 


but  for  him  and  a  man  high  up  in  the  prow, 
the  deck  was  deserted. 

Miss  Hazell  stood  entranced.  Sparkling 
in  the  distance  which  grew  steadily  less, 
shone  the  glittering  fairy-like  lights  of  the 
Old  Point  hotels,  gleaming  from  the  long 
glass  corridors  out  into  the  frosty  night 
and  down  into  the  lapping  water;  by  the 
great  octagonal  wharf  lay  the  Washington 
steamer,  its  red  lights  shining,  and  the  boat 
for  Richmond. 

"How  beautiful  it  is!"  murmured  Miss 
Hazell,  at  peace  with  the  world  and  herself, 
"how  beautiful,"  though  the  night  wind 
blew  shrewishly  and  caught  her  veil  and 
sent  it  careering  up  the  deck.  Miss  Hazell 
fled  in  pursuit. 

"Oh,  pardon  me,"  apologized  the  man 
standing  in  the  bow,  as  he  picked  up  the 
lacey  truant  and  turned. 

"Jack!"  cried  Miss  Hazell,  as  the  electric 
light  from  the  wharf  flashed  on  his  face. 

"Miss  Hazell,"  exclaimed  the  man 
stiffly,  "the  surprise  was  mutual." 

"  I  got  on  board  in  Norfolk,"  murmured 
Miss  Hazell,  pulling  embarrassedly  at  the 
offending  veil. 

"And  I  at  Portsmouth,"  said  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, preserving  his  stiff  demeanor. 

Miss  Hazell  hated  social  unpleasantness. 
'Twas  that  had  made  her  flee  from  her  old 
schoolmate's  home  on  the  Elizabeth,  where 
she  and  Jack  and  many  others  had  been 
making  a  house  party  for  the  bridal  of  the 
schoolmate's  sister.  Jack  had  proposed  to 
her  there  for  about  the  hundredth  time  and 
she  had  refused  him  so  arrogantly  and  be- 
gun to  flirt  so  outrageously  with  another 
fellow  that  Jack  had  at  last  turned. 

"  You  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,"  he  had 
blazed,  "I'll  never  propose  to  you  again — 
if  you  say  no,  now,  May —  "  he  paused 
wistfully  hoping  this  last  threat  would  have 
some  weight,  "  if  you  say  no,  now,  it's  for 
good;  I'll  never  ask  you  to  marry  me  again." 

And  May  had  burst  into  rippling 
laughter. 

"How  many  times  does  that  make, 
Jack  '.'"  she  had  questioned,  flippantly. 

Jack  had  not  deigned  an  answer. 

"Just  ninety  and  nine,"  continued  May, 
"  the  hundredth  time  I'll  marry  you,  there, 
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but  not  now.  I  must  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines,  sir,  I'm  having  too  good  a  time." 

But  Jack  had  walked  with  dignity  out 
of  the  room.  He  kept  it  up,  too.  Even 
at  the  wedding  when  Miss  Hazell,  spite  of 
her  wonderful  gown  and  more  wonderful 
beauty  could  not  even  elicit  a  glance  from 
the  frozen  usher  who  accompanied  her. 
That  settled  the  question.  Miss  Hazell  in 
a  blaze  of  wrath  declared  she  would  not 
stay  in  the  same  house  with  a  man  that 
hadn't  sense  enough  to  keep  his  quarrels 
to  himself,  and  had  patched  a  clever  excuse 
to  account  for  her  hasty  departure,  and 
Jack— why  they  might  think  they  had 
planned  it.  At  the  very  idea  her  anger 
blazed  fiercer  than  ever — so  fiercely  she 
could  not  for  all  her  cleverness  think  of  a 
word  to  say,  and  the  man  blundered  on 
making  some  inane  remark  to  tide  over  the 
stiffness. 

"The  harbor  is  beautiful,  I've  been  on 
board  ever  since  I  had  my  baggage 
checked." 

"Checked,"  cried  Miss  Hazell,  "I  never 
thought  of  it." 

"Let  me  attend  to  it  now,"  said  Mr. 
Campbell,  glad  of  some  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficult position. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  but  what — 

"Just  give  me  your  ticket;  your  trunk 
has  your  name  on  it?" 

"Oh,  yes,  and  Baltimore." 

"That  will  be  all  right,"  said  the  young 
man,  hurrying  off,  but  he  came  back  soon 
with  a  puzzled  demeanor. 

"Your  trunk  is  not  on,  I  fear." 

"  Not  on,"  cried  May,  "where " 

"You  see  it's  this  way,  Miss,"  exclaimed 
the  blue-coated  official  who  followed  Mr. 
Campbell.  "  We  check  all  our  baggage  on 
the  wharf,  and  we  never  put  on  anything 
that  isn't  checked;  where  did  you  get  on?" 

"Norfolk." 

"  And  your  trunk  ?" 

"Was  sent  to  the  wharf  at  Ports- 
mouth." 

"Well,  there,  'tis  now,  Miss,  it's  all 
right.  I'll  telegraph  back  to  them  and 
have  them  send  it  up  on  the  next  boat," 
and  the  official  was  gone. 

But  Miss  Hazell  was  shaken  from  the 
calm  content  of  her  mood. 

"Oh,  what  shall  I  do?"  she  bemoaned, 
"  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  German  tomorrow 
night,  that's  what  I  told  them " 

"So  did  I,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Campbell, 
and  began  to  whistle  softly. 


Miss  Hazell  in  her  worry  failed  even  to 
see  what  he  meant. 

"  And  my  pretty  dresses,  all  my  winter 
gowns " 

"  There's  one  I'd  be  willing  never  to  see 
again,"  said  the  young  man  savagely. 

"Jack,  that  was  my  pretty  pink  gown," 
exclaimed  Miss  Hazell,  and  then  was  furi- 
ous with  herself  for  showing  she  had  so 
readily  understood  him. 

"A  woman  ought  never  to  travel  by  her- 
self," began  Mr.  Campbell  magnanimously. 

"The    idea,    I    could    go whoever 

heard  of  such  a  thing?  Of  course  I  thought 
my  trunk  would  be  all  right  when  I  sent  it 
with  full  instructions  to  the  wharf.  Just 
suppose  it's  lost  or  somebody  has  stolen  it, 
and  my  beautiful  pearls  in  it — Aunt  Mar- 
garet brought  me  from  Naples.  How 
senseless  to  put  them  in  my  trunk." 

"Never  mind,  May,"  exclaimed  Jack, 
his  dignity  forgotten  at  the  sight  of  her 
genuine  distress.  "  Here  we  are  nearly  at 
the  wharf.  If  there's  much  freight  to  keep 
us  here,  I'll  run  up  to  the  office  and  tele- 
phone back  to  the  Portsmouth  wharf  and 
see  about  it.     Don't  fret." 

The  boat  was  shaking  and  scraping 
along  the  wharf.  Jack  gave  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  cotton  bales  and  tobacco  hogsheads 
and  was  off. 

The  boat  blew  the  second  whistle  be- 
fore Miss  Hazell,  leaning  anxiously  over 
the  railing,  saw  him  running  lightly  along 
the  wharf  and  spring  on  the  gang-board 
just  before  it  was  lifted. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  called  as  soon  as  he 
reached  her  side,  "  I  telephoned  to  the 
agent  and  he  said  the  trunk  was  there  and 
he'd  put  in  the  office  and  lock  it  up  tonight 
and  send  it  on  tomorrow." 

"Thank  you,"  cried  Miss  Hazell  fer- 
vently, and  then  it  was  no  more  possible  to 
return  to  the  stiffness  Jack  had  affected 
for  the  last  few  days;  only  it  was  some- 
thing worse  to  May a  brotherly  com- 
radeship was  something  she  never  looked 
for  in  Jack.  They  had  fussed,  quarreled 
and  flirted  all  the  years  she  had  known 
him — but  this  new  attitude — 

He  kept  it  up  too,  spite  of  the  walk 
in  the  starlight  on  the  upper  deck,  when 
the  soft  night  winds  blew  about  them  and 
the  stars  shone  overhead  and  danced  on  the 
running  waves  and  lights  of  distant  ships 
shone  faintly  bright  and  the  lapping  and 
rushing  of  the  water  filled  the  air  with 
swishing;  sound. 
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Even  when  he  bade  Miss  Ilazell  good- 
night there  was  no  lingering  touch  of 
finger  tips  nor  look  of  tenderness,  only 
kind  courtesy;  and  Miss  Hazel  1  found  that 
the  boat  did  not  rock  her  to  sleep  so 
soundly  as  she  had  boasted  and  wondered 
as  she  tossed  to  and  fro  if  that  coffee  had 
been  stronger  than  she  thought. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  restless  night  made 
her  pale  and  quiet  when  in  the  early  morn- 
ing the  boat  neared  Baltimore. 

The  passengers  were  thronging  about 
the  stairway  ready  to  descend  when  she 
came  out  of  her  state-room.  .Mr.  Campbell 
was  standing  apart  and  came  to  her  at  once. 

"  You  will  let  me  get  you  a  carriage," 
he  asked  with  studied  courtesy. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Hazell  and  then 
found  nothing  further  to  say  as  he  helped 
her  down  the  stairway  and  across  the 
wharf  piled  high  with  freight.  He  found 
a  carriage,  put  her  in  and  stood,  his  hand 
upon  the  door,  debating. 

Miss  Hazell  beneath  her  long  fringed 
lashes,  saw  the  fight  and  was  wisely  and 
demurely  quiet. 

"  You  can  drive  me  up  by  the  office," 
he  said  suddenly  as  he  gave  the  directions 
to  the  driver  and  jumped  in,  banging  the 
door. 


The  carriage  crept  slowly  up  the  nar- 
row, crooked  lane  of  lumber  yards.  Jack 
was  deep  in  thought.  Slowly  he  pulled  an 
envelope  out  of  his  pocket.  May  saw  an 
invitation  to  the  wedding  they  had  attended 
and  flushed  uneasily.  The  air  was  too  elec- 
tric to  be  dwelling  on  such  topics.  Jack 
opened  the  invitation  and  felt  for  his  pencil. 
He  drew  a  line  across  the  names  engraved 
and  wrote  above  them,  John  Thornton  Camp- 
bell— May  Royston  Hazell,  and  under  the 
date  he  wrote,  December  the  twenty-eighth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ?  and  laid  it 
on  the  lap  of  the  young  lady  in  the  carriage. 

Miss  Hazell  looked  at  it  and  flushed  and 
dimpled  and  looked  at  Jack,  but  he  was 
gazing  abstractedly  at  the  long  lines  of 
lumber  by  his  side. 

His  fingers  softly  pushed  the  pencil  to- 
wards her.  Miss  Hazell  pouted,  hesitated 
ami  longed  to  flirt  with  the  opportunity; 
but  the  driver  whipped  up  his  horses,  they 
would  soon  be  out  in  the  crowded  streets 
and  at  Jack's  office. 

She  took  the  pencil,  made  a  tiny  mark 
or  two  on  the  margin  of  the  heavy  paper. 

Suddenly  she  reversed  the  pencil. 

She  erased  the  interrogation  mark  with 
the  soft  rubber. 

And  in  its  place  she  put  a  period. 


THE    MAN    BEHIND    THE    QUESTION. 


BY   JEROME   P.    FLEISHMAN. 
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E'S  the  man  behind  the  question;  ever  heard  of  him  before  ? 

You  surely  must  have  met  him  on  the  street; 
He  hangs  around  the  corners  and  he  sits  in  every  store, 

A  moving  'cyclopedia  on  the  heat. 
He  never  tells  a  story;  never  cracks  a  funny  joke; 

Of  life  he  takes  a  pessimistic  view; 
With  weird  gesticulations  your  attention  he'll  invoke. 

And  then  he'll  ask,  "Is  it  hot  enough  for  you?" 

He's  just  a  public  nuisance,  and  you  cannot  hush  his  tongue — 

A  sweating,  sweltering,  torrid-looking  cuss; 
On  the  ladder  of  placidity  he's  on  the  bottom  rung, 

For  he's  always  in  a  fever  and  a  fuss. 
He  frets  and  fumes  and  fusses  with  himself  the  livelong  day, 

And  keeps  his  mind  in  one  perpetual  stew; 
No  matter  where  you  meet  him,  you  will  always  hear  him  say, 

"Ahem!  — er — is  't  hot  enough  for  you?" 

He  always  has  a  'kerchief  wrapped  around  his  collar-band, 

And  one  to  mop  his  heated,  streaming  face; 
And  with  a  solemn,  sick'ning  smile,  half  villainous,  half  bland, 

He"ll  enter  into  every  known  grimace. 
He's  limp  and  he's  disgusting,  but  he  doesn't  seem  to  care; 

He'll  bore  you  with  his  actions  through  and  through. 
I  wonder  if  there's  not  a  haven  of  sweet  repose  somewhere, 

Where  fools  don't  ask,  "  Is  't  hot  enough  for  you  ? " 
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END  your  manly  sympathies  and 
help  to  the  unfortunate,  without 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  effect. 


Absolute  faith  in  those  we  love  and 
trust  inspires  in  them  a  spirit  of  fidelity 
towards  us. 

A  man  is  always  a  man;  a  woman 
frequently  only  what  a  man  makes  her. 

If  our  efforts  were  only  half  as 
ardent  as  our  hopes,  how  smooth  would 
be  the  path  to  accomplishment. 

Where  is  the  line  drawn  between 
incipient  insanity  and  love? 

There  is  considerable  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  we  can  never  become 
thoroughly  degraded  until  we  have  more 
or  less  degraded  ourselves. 

The  existence  of  ignorance  is  the 
only  condition  that  makes  intelligence 
possible. 

Physical  fear  is  master  without 
question  of  mental  courage. 


I  prefer  to  be  hated  for  what  I  am 
than  loved  for  what  I  am  not. 

We  only  find  real  consolation  in  the 
friendship  of  our  friends  after  adversity 
has  tested  their  sincerity. 

The  admission  that  we  are  some- 
times wrong  is  an  honest,  manly  way 
of  establishing  the  fact  that  we  are 
frequently  right. 

In  the  eyes  of  modern  society  there 
is  more  disgrace  in  the  fracture  of  the 
eighth  commandment  than  the  disregard 
of  all  others. 

Undue  brevity  degenerates  wit  into 
willful  ignorance. 

How  hard  it  is  to  keep  our  sym- 
pathies in  touch  with  our  reason  and 
judgment. 

Distinct  conception  of  what  is  right 
is  best  illustrated  by  what  is  wrong. 

Impotency  of  intellect  is  only  incur- 
able in  instances  where  the  patient  is 
unaware  of  his  affliction. 


CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 

No.  504 
DAILY 

NO.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 

No.  522 

SUNDAY 

No.  528 
EX.    SUN. 
fi    HOUR 

No.  508 
DAILY 

NO.  502 
DAILY 

NO     524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
6  HOUR 

NO.  536 

EX.  SUN. 

No.  506 
DAILY 

No.  5  16 
DAILY 

No. 546 

DAILY 

NO.  5  12 
DAILY 

AM 

7.06 

7.66 

8.00 

10.  16 

12.35 

12.40 

PM 

AM 

8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
1  1.27 
1.40 
1.46 

PM 

AM 

9.00 
9.62 
9.67 
1  2.  1  1 
2.30 
2.35 

AM 

10.00 
10.50 
10.64 
12.63 
3.00 
3.06 

NOON 

12.10 
1.00 
1  .05 
3.09 
6.36 
6.40 

PM 
1.  10 

2.16 
2.20 
4.36 
7.00 
7.05 

PM 

PM 

3.00 
3.49 
3.63 
6.6  1 
8.00 
8.05 

PM 

PM 

4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.35 

PM 

PM 

6.06 
6.00 
6.05 
8.  19 
10.40 
10.50 

PM 

8.00 
9.00 
9.06 
1  1.40 
3.20 

PM 

1  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.  10 

6.52 

NIOHT 

2.36 
3.26 
3.30 
6.36 
8.07 
8.10 

AM 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  - 
Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STA. 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA  - -- 

Ar.  NEW  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET  - 
Ar     NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER. 

AM 

AM 

B,  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No. 517 

EXCEPT 

SUNDAY 


No.  501 
DAILY 


NO.  527 
DAILY 

6   HOUR 


NO  535 
EX.  SUN. 
6  HOUR 


NO    507 
DAILY 


NO.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 


No. 525 
DAILY 


No.  503 
DAILY 


No.  5  15 
DAILY 


LV.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA 

AR.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
Ar.  WASHINGTON -- 


4.30 
7.30 
9.3  I 
9.35 
10.35 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
1.40 


9.65 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
5.06 
6.10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.60 


3.35 
3.40 
6.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.66 
6.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
0.30 


6.55 
7.00 
9.40 
I  1.46 
I  1.50 
I  2.50 


12.10 
12.15 
3.35 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WESTWARD 

No     1 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  7 

EXPRESS 
OA1LY 

No.  9 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  a 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  5 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  1  I 

PITTSBURG 
LIMITED 

No.  47 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

Lv.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 

LV.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.   PHILADELPHIA 

9.65U1 

IIJUi.li> 
1  2.20  pm 
2.26  m 
2.40  P* 
3.45  P* 

1.26  pm 
1.30  pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pji 
7.00p» 
8.06  PM 

1  .25  PM 

1  .30pm 
4.20  PM 
6.42  pm 
7.20  pm 
8.30  pm 
6.  IOui 
10.46  m 

6.65pm 

7.00  pm 

9.40  pm 

1  1  .46  pm 

I2.00NT 

I.IOui 

1  2.  IONT 
12.16  ui 
3.36AJM 
8.60UJ 
9.00U1 
I0.06UI 

6.66  pji 
7.00  pm 
9.40  pm 
1  1  .46  pm 
12.00  NT 
1 .00  Ul 
8.65  Ul 

4.30  ui 
7.30  A* 
9.3  1  Ul 
9.40  Ul 
10. 60  AM 
7.30  pm 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATI0N-- 
Lv.   BALTIMORE    CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
LV.  WASHINGTON 



Ar.  WHEELING 

8.25  Ul 
1  1  .50  Ul 

4.00  pm 

Ar.  CHICAGO 

5.65pm 
8.00  ui 
1  I.46UI 
1  1  .52U 
6.65  pm 
6.50  pm 
1  0.50pm 
IO.OOui 

9.00  pm 

7.23U1 
6.48  pm 
10.36pm 
9.30  pm 
7.36  ul 
6.26  ui 
8.40  im 
7.36  pm 

9.00UI 

I2.00NN 
2.06  Ul 
6.60  am 
7.I0U1 

1  2.40  pm 
5.60  pm 

1  0.60  PM 

IO.OOui 

6.50  Ul 

Ar.  CINCINNATI 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.   6 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

NO.    8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  1  2 

DUQUESNE 
LIM.,    DAILY 

NO.    46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.     14 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

+  8.30  ui 

2.45  ui 

8.30  pm 

10. 20  AM 

8.00  pm 

7.00  pm 

12. IOui 

1  1  .00  ui 

10.46  am 

1  1.20pm 
8.00  ui 

3.00  pm 
9.45  pm 

6.30pm 
8.05  pm 
2.30am 

1  .00  pm 

*  8.20am 
2.10  pm 

t  2.45  pm 

*  6.36  pm 

2.15AM 

8.05  AM 

8.05  ul 

12.  I5P.M 

7.30pu 

8.  1  6  PM 

9.00  pm 

6.41  ui 

7.50  ui 

8.00  ui 

10.  I6ui 

12.36  pm 

1  2.40  pm 

8.  1  6  am 
8.55am 
8.  15  pm 
9.00pm 
2.22  am 
3.22am 
3.30  AM 
5.35  ui 
8.07  am 
8.  10am 

1  .00  pm 
2.05  pm 
2.20pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  pm 
7.05pm 

4.60  pm 
6.63pm 
6.06  pm 
8.  19  pm 
I  0.40  pm 
1  0.60pm 

1  I.55UI 
1  2.66pm 
1  .05pm 
3.09  pm 
5.35  pm 
6.40  pm 

6.55am 
7.60  ui 
8.00  AM 
10. 16am 
12.35  pm 
1  2.40  pm 

1  1  .05pm 
12.26am 
1  2.44  am 
3.  10  am 
6.62am 

AR.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  --- 
AR.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 

AR.  NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET   . 
Ar.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.        t  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       FINEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between   Washington,   Baltimore,    Philadelphia    and    New  York. 

EASTWARD. 

No.  512.  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  rork.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia, 

No.  504.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  526.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  522.  Parlor  Car  and  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  528.  Five  Hour  Train.     Parlur  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  508.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  rork.     Dining  Car.  a  Is  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  502.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  NewTork.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to 
Philadelphia. 

No.  524.  "Royal  Limited.*'  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches.  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  Car,  tabic  d*bote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  rork.     No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  536.  Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  t<>  New  York. 

No.  506.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  rork.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  Xew  York 

No.  546.  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

WESTWARD. 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  Xew  York  to  Chicago.      Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  Xew  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte. 
New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  535.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  Xew  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car.  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte. 
New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  507.    Drawing  Room  Car  Xew  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington, 

No.  509.  "Koyal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches,  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Washington.      No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  525.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote,  Xew  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  Xew  York  to  Washington. 

No.  515.    Sleeping  Cars  Xew  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Xew  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati 
to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.    Drawing  Room  Buffet   Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Xew  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg.  Buffet 
serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  Berve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg  Limited, "  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Xew  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.     Dining  Car  Connellsville  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Tork  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Observation  Sleeping  <  'ar  Pittsburg  to  <  Cleveland. 

No.  55.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Xew  York  to  St.  Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

E  A.  S  T  W  A.  I*  I>  . 

No.  2.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  Xew  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Xew  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore.  Dining 
Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  Xew  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  cars  serve  all 
meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Xew  York.  Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car 
Columbus  to  Baltimore.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Philadelphia. 
Dining  Car  serves  breakfast. 

No.  12.  "Duquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Xew  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  Xew  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsville. 

No.  46.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car 
Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  ;    Baltimore,  Maryland, 
executive  department. 

"William  Salomon,  i  h airman  of  the  Board New  York  CItj  , 

L.  F.  Lokee,  President Baltimore.  Md. 

G    Murray.  1st  Vice-President Baltimore,  Md.       w.  H.  Williams,  Assistant  Secretary  Baltimore   m<1 

C.  W,  Woolfoed,  Secretary Baltimore,  Md.        David  C.  Green,  Assistant  Secretary Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

JOHS  K.  Cowes,  General  Counsel Baltimore,  Md.        Hugh  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT. 

Baltimore,  Md.        J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md. 

Baltimore,  Md.        G.  B.  Howarth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements  ..Baltimore,  Md. 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 
J.  V.  McXeal,  Treasurer Baltimore,  Md. 


II    I>.  Bulklet,  Comptroller 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  General  Auditor. 


OPERATING 

Georgi   L.  Potter,  General  Manager  Baltimore,  Md. 

Akiiii  k  Hale,  &.ss't  General  Manager. Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  G.  Baas,  AsB't  to  General  Manager     Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  T.  Least,  Ass'1  to  General  Manager .Baltimore,  Md. 

1     1    1  "i  et,    kss"l  to  General  Manager Baltimore.  Md, 

,1    M  .  Graham,  Chief  Engineer. Baltimore,  Md. 

Jacob  X.  Bark,  Mechanical  supt Baltimore,  Md. 

Wh,  Gibson,  Gen.  Supt.  ->i  Transportation Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin,  Ass't.  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  H.  Rank  aro,  Purchasing  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

.1.  B.  Kearney,  Supt.  Car  Service Baltimore,  Md. 

Selbeh,  supt.  Telegraph ...Baltimore,  Md 

J.  E.  (i  reiner,  Eugln'r  Bridges  and  Buildings.  Baltimore.  Md. 

I).  A.  Williams,  Supt.  of  Stores Baltimore,  Md. 

I;    \\ .  WiiniiiT,  Fuel  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  E.  Brewer,  Ass't  Fuel  Agent  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  V.  Batch,  Supt.  Dining  Cars  and  Restaur's. Baltimore,  Ml. 
in-.  Fitzgerald,  Gen.  Supt.  Phil  a.  Div.  Main  Line  and 

Branches.  Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Supt.  Middle  and  Northwestei  o 

Divisions.  Chicago,  III. 
D.  F.  Maroney,  Gen.  Supt.  Pittsburg  Division  and 

Branches,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DEPARTMENT. 

J.  Van.  Smith,  Gen.  Supt.  New  York  Division 

i  ooi  oi  Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen.  Supt Baltimore,  Md- 

E.  T.  White,  Ass't  Median  leal  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

\  3a 'i  Mechanical  Supt Newark,  O. 

J.  D.  MoCubbin,  Real  Estate  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Owkn,  Supt.  Maint.of  Way,  East Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  An-  ker,  supt.  Floating  Equipment. Baltimore.  Md. 

David  Lee,  Supt.  Maint.  of  Way,  West Zanesville,  O. 

Jobs  E.  Spurrier.  Supt.  Main  Line.  1st  I>i v. .    l:ulnm<»rr    M-l 
C,  C.F.  Bent,  Supt. Philadelphia  Division-Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  A.  Hi'sted,  Supt.  Main  Line,  2d  Div Grafton,  w    7a. 

Thos.  C. Prlki  i  .  Supt.  Main  Line, 3d  Div Winchester,  Va, 

J.  H.  Glover,  Supt.  PUtsbg.  Div.  East.  DistXonnellsville,  Pa. 
John  Barron,  Supt.  Plttsbg.  1)1  v.  West.  Dist.. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Middle  Division Newark.  O. 

F.  C. Batch  elder.  Supt.N.-W.  Div.  Chgo.  Dist. .Garrett,  hid. 
A.  M.  Lane.  Supt.  W.  Va.  and  Pittsburg  and  Monongahela 

I  »i\  isions,  Fairmount,  W.  Va. 
G-  W.  Spencer.  Acting  Supt.  N.-W.  Div.,  Akron  Dist., 

Chicago  Junct.,  O. 
C.  W.  Galloway.  Ass't  Superintendent Cumberland,  Md. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 
PASSENGER. 


D.  B.  Martin.  Manager  Passenger  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  N.  A  v  st  in.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  West  of  Ohio 

River,  717  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Lyman  McCaRty,  Ass't  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  431  Broadway, 

New  York. 

Geo.  DeHaven,  Excursion  Manager Baltimore,  Md 

J.  P.  Taggart,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bernard  Ash  by,  District  Pass.  Agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  1  Hvision  Passenger  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent,  Pass.  Dept Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  Pass.  Agt.  Atlantic  Hotel,  Norfolk.  Va. 

E.D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa. 

I1    3    Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  0. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Passenger  Agent Boston,  Mass. 

:  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt., 434  Broadway,  New  York. 

L.  G.  Stine.  Passenger  Agent 1300  Broadway,  New  York. 

J.  M.  Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  S34  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Passenger  Agent Washington,  D.C. 

C.  E.  Dudhow,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Harper's  Ferry.  W.  Va. 

J.  T.  Lane.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Bellaire,  O. 

F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 

\\    W,  Picking,  General  Agent.  Pass.  Dept Chicago,  111. 


C.  G.  Lemmon.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  III. 

R.  C.  Haass,  N-W.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St.  Paul,  Minn. 

J.  C.  BrRCH,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha.  Neb. 

Geo.  S.  Stuart,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent  __San  Francisco,  I  al. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md 

J.  E.  Galijraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey,  General  Agent, 

Room  1,  Hobart  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  D.  Gildebsleavk.  Dist    Pass.  Agt.  B.&  O.  S-W.R.  R„ 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dist.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Cincinnati,  O. 
R.  S.  Brown,  Dist.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Louisville,  Ky. 
N.  J.  Neer.  Dist.  Pass.  Agt. B.&O.  S-W.R.  R.,  Springfield,  III. 
J.H.  Lakrabee.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.B.&  O.S-W,  i;  P.. 

Chilllcothe,  O. 
i..  M.  Taylor.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Vincennes,  Ind. 
A.  C.  Goodp.ich,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R.  R„ 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
s.  M-SiiAirtc.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.&  O.S-W.  R.R.,  Den  \  er.l  . 
-I    P.  R..H1  km  an.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  P.  A  O.S-W.R.R.,  Dallas.  Tex. 


i     -    Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore.  Md 

T.  W.  Gallehek.  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

L.  K.  Bbockenbbough,  Gen.  Freight  Agent. ..Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C,  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  in  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore.  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Ass't  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Stei  k>  son,  Ass't  Gen.  Frt.  Agt.  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  Mosher,  Ass't  Gen. Frt.  Agt..  434  Broadwav.NewYork. 

A.  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Frt.  Agt..  710  Merchants 

Loan  and  Trust  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Jas.  R.  Bell.  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler,  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

H.  M.  Matthews.  Division  Freight  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A.  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

C.  T.  Wight.  Division  Freight  Agent Sanduskv.  i>. 

B.  F.  Kaup,  Division  Freight  Agent Tifiin,  O. 

Page  Cherry,  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago.  111. 

Ben  Wilson.  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray,  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt. ..Baltimore,  Md. 

W.L.  Andrews,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Daniel.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus,  O. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago,  III. 

W.  W.Wood,  Industrial  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 


C.  H.  Maynard,  Commercial  Freight  Agent..  .Boston.  Mass. 
F.  M.  Johnson, Commercial  Freight  Agent  ..New  York  City. 
E.  s.  King,  Com'l  Frt.  Agt..  Bourse  Bldg. ..Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.1  P.  White,  Commercial  Freight  Agent..  .Wilmington,  Del. 
II.  W.  Atkinson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.Baltlmore.  Md. 

B.  V.Jackson.  Commercial  Frt.  Agent. ..Washington,  D.  C" 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent... Atlanta.  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 
11.11.  M  vks ii.  Commercial  Freight  Agent..  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
H.  R.  Rogers.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo.  O. 

John  Htjtohings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit.  Mfch. 

C.  H.  Harkins,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Chicago,  III. 

C.  H.  Ross,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thos.  Miles,  Commercial  Frt.  Agent  —  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  C.  Piculell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Col. 

J.  J.  Collister,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey.  General  Agent. 

Room  1,  Hobart  Building.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co.,  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  H.  Noonan,  Gen.  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  Slates  Despatch,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MILEAGE. 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION 5.30 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 129.42 

MAIN  LINE  AND  BRANCHES 949  98 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 4O3.08 


TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  . 


1,487.78 


MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 790.19 

TOTAX  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  790. 19 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM 2,277  97 


Baptist  Young   People's 
Union  of  America 


INTERNATIONAL    CONVENTION 


CHICAGO 


July  25-28 


One  Fare 


FOR     THE 


Round  Trip 


Tickets  will  be  sold  from  all  stations  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 

From  points  east  of  the  Ohio  River  on  July  23,  24  and  25,  and  from  points 

west  of  the  Ohio  River  July  24,  25  and  26.     Valid  for  return  leaving 

Chicago  to  and  including  July  30,  with  privilege  of  extension  until  August 

24,  1901,  inclusive,  on    payment  of  50  cents.      All 

tickets  must  be  validated  by  Joint  Agent,  Chicago, 

to  make  them  available  for  return  passage,  and  will 

be  good  leaving  Chicago  only  on  date  of  validation. 


TRIENNIAL 
CONCLAVE 
KNIGHTS  TEMPLAR 


Louisville,  Ky.,  August  2  7-31 


ONE  FARE  for  the  ROUND  TRIP 


Tickets  will  be  sold  from  all  stations  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
From  points  east  of  the  Ohio  River  on  August  22,  23,  24  and  25,  and 
from  points  west  of  the  Ohio  River  August  24,  25,  26,  27  and  28.  Valid 
for  return  leaving  Louisville  not  later  than  September  2,  with  privilege 
of  extension  until  September  16,  1901,  by  deposit  of  ticket  with  Joint 
Agent  and  payment  of  50  cents. 
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JMost  Convenient  6ntrance  to 

6reater  JVew  York 


Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


35th  Annual  Encampment 

G.  A.  R. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

September    10-14,    1901 


i^f 


SOLDIERS    AND     SAILORS    MONUMENT,    CLEVELAND,    OHIO 


Very  Low  Rates 


from  all  points 
on  the 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 


Ask  Ticket  Agents  for   Particulars 


DEER    PARK    HOTEL, 

DEER    PARK,    MD. 
Most    Delightful    Summer    Resort    of    the    Alleghenies. 

SWEPT  by  mountain  breezes,  2,800  feet  above  sea  level.     Absolutely  free   from  malaria,   hay 
fever  and  mosquitoes.  Reached  without  change  of  cars  from  all  principal  cities  via  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad.     Every  modern  convenience.     Rooms  en  suite  with  private  baths.     Electric 
Lights,  Long  Distance  Telephone,  Elevator,  Turkish  Baths,  Swimming  Pools,  Golf  Links,  Tennis 
Courts,  Bowling  Alleys,  Magnificent  Drives,  Complete  Livery  Service.      Annapolis  Naval  Academy 
Band.     Hotel  remodeled  with  additional  conveniences.     All  cottages  have  been  taken  for  the  season. 
Open  from  June  22d  to  September  30th.     For  rates  and  information  address 

W.   E..   BURWELL,  Manager.   Deer  Parh,   Garrett  County,   Md. 


Bedford  Springs 

Pennsylvania 

FAMOUS    FOR    ALMOST    A    CENTURY 
AS    THE    "AMERICAN    CARLSBAD" 

In  the  Allegheny  Mountains 

BEGINS  THE  SEASON  OF  1901  UNDER   NEW  MANAGEMENT 

TW1 


THE    BEDFORD    SPRINGS    HOTEL. 

Receives  600  Visitors.    It  is  Roomy  and  Comfortable 

Bedford   Springs  Offers 

Pure  Air.  Pure  Water.  A  Delightful  Summer  Tem- 
perature. Cool  Nights.  Freedom  from  Mosquitoes. 
Picturesque  Drives.  Magnificent  Scenery.  Quiet 
Woodland  Ways.  Good  Roads.  Excellent  Tennis 
Courts.     Bowling  Alleys  and 

ONE    OF    THE    FINEST    GOLF 
COURSES     IN     THE     STSTE 

.    .    In  Charge  of   Charles   Thorn    .    . 

Neither  Carlsbad  nor  Ems  has  a  Spring  that  Surpasses  the 
GREAT     MAGNESIA 

UP-TO-DATE    BATHS 

SKILLFUL    ATTENDANCE 

For  Booklet  and 

other  Information    THOMAS   PARKES,  Manager. 


Guide  to  Washington 


A  MOST  beautiful,  artistic  and  practical  Guide  to 
Washington,  fully  illustrated,  published  by  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, will  be  sent  by  mail  prepaid  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico,  on  receipt  of 
fifteen  (15)  cents  in  stamps.    Address 

D.    B.    MARTIN, 

Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PAN  =  AME,RICAN 
EXPOSITION 


BUFFALO 
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And  Season  TicKets  At 
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SALT  PETRE  ROCKS,  POTOMAC   RIVER,    I  >N    BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD. 
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"SENTIMENTAL   JOURNEYS." 


ALTHOUGH  the  manner  of  traveling  of 
to-day  is  somewhat  different  than  it 
was  in  1768,  when  Laurence  Sterne 
wrote  his  "Sentimental  Journey,"  yet  do 
we  not  find  much  of  the  sameness  in  travel- 
ers as  he  found  them?  Perhaps  he  was 
afforded  more  opportunities  at  that  time  to 
study  his  fellow  passenger  in  the  post- 
chaise  or  sail-boat  than  he  would  had  he 
been  traveling  an  equal  distance  in  a  mod- 
ern Royal  Blue  train,  with  luxurious  com- 
forts. But  take  the  kernels  from  the  nut 
and  see  what  nutriment  there  is  in  it: 

S|G  5p  *&  SJC  3p 

Your  idle  people  that  leave  their  native 
country  and  go  abroad  for  some  reason  or 
reasons  which  may  be  derived  from  one  of 
these  general  causes: 

Infirmity  of  body. 
Imbecility  of  mind  or 
Inevitable  necessity. 

The  two  first  include  all  those  traveling 
by  land  or  by  water,  laboring  with  pride, 
curiosity,  vanity  or  spleen,  subdivided  and 
combined  in  infinitum,. 

The  third  class  includes  the  whole  army 
of  peregrine  martyrs,  more  especially  those 
travelers  who  set  out  on  their  travels  with 
the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  either  as  delin- 
quents, traveling  under  the  direction  of 
governors  recommended  by  the  magistrate; 
or  young  gentlemen,  transported  by  the 
cruelty  of  parents  and  guardians,  and 
traveling  under  the  direction  of  governors 
recommended  by  Oxford,  Aberdeen  and 
Glasgow. 

There  is  a  fourth  class,  but  their 
number  is  so  small  that  they  would  not 
deserve  a  distinction,  were  it  not  necessary, 
in  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  observe  the 
greatest  precision  and  nicety  to  avoid  a 
confusion   of  character;  and  these  men  I 


speak  of  are  such  as  cross  the  seas  and 
sojourn  in  a  land  of  strangers,  with  a  view 
of  saving  money,  for  various  reasons  and 
upon  various  pretences;  but,  as  they  might 
also  save  themselves  and  others  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  by  saving  their 
money  at  home  and  as  their  reasons  for 
traveling  are  the  least  complex  of  any 
other  species  of  emigrants,  I  shall  dis- 
tinguish these  gentlemen  by  the  name  of 
"Simple  Travelers." 

Thus  the  whole  circle  of  travelers  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  heads: 

Idle  Travelers, 
Inquisitive  Travelers, 
Lying  Travelers, 
Proud  Travelers, 
Vain  Travelers, 
Splenetic  Travelers. 

Then  follow 

The  Delinquent  and  Felonious  Travelers, 
The  Travelers  of  Necessity, 
The  Unfortunate  and  Innocent  Travelers, 
The  Simple  Traveler. 

And  last  of  all  (if  you  please)  the  Senti- 
mental Traveler  (meaning  thereby  myself), 
who  have  traveled  and  of  which  I  am  now 
sitting  down  to  give  an  account,  as  much 
out  of  necessity,  and  the  besom  de  voyager, 
as  any  one  in  the  class. 

I  am  well  aware,  at  the  same  time,  as 
both  my  travels  and  observations  will  be 
altogether  of  a  different  cast  from  any  of 
my  forerunners,  that  I  might  have  insisted 
upon  the  whole  niche  entirely  to  myself; 
but  I  should  break  in  upon  the  confines  of 
the  Vain  Traveler,  in  wishing  to  draw  atten- 
tion toward  me,  till  I  have  some  better 
grounds  for  it  than  the  mere  novelty  of  my 
vehicle.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  reader,  if  he 
has  been  a  traveler  himself,  that  with  study 
and  reflection  hereupon,  he  may  be  able  to 
determine  his  own  place  and  rank  in  the 
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catalogue;  it  will  be  one  step  toward  know- 
ing himself,  as  it  is  great  odds,  but  he  retains 
some  tincture  and  resemblance  of  what  he 
imbibed  or  carried  out  to  the  present  hour. 
Knowledge  and  improvements  are  to 
be  got  by  sailing  and  posting  for  that  pur- 
pose; but  whether  useful  knowledge  and 
real  improvements  are  all  a  lottery  (and. 
even  where  the  adventurer  is  successful, 
the  acquired  stock  must  be  used  with 
caution  and  sobriety,  to  turn  to  any  profit; 
but,  as  the  chances  run  prodigiously  the 
other  way,  both  as  to  the  acquisition  and 
application),  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  man 
would  act  as  wisely,  if  he  could  prevail 
upon  himself  to  live  contented  without 
foreign  knowledge  or  foreign  improve- 
ments, especially  if  he  lives  in  a  country 
that  has  no  absolute  want  of  either;  and 
indeed  much  grief  of  heart  has  it  oft  and 
many  a  time  cost  me,  when  I  have  observed 
how  many  a  foul  step  the  Inquisitive 
Traveler  has  measured  to  see  sights  and 
look  into  discoveries;  all  which,  as  Sancho 
Panza  said  to  Don  Quixote,  they  might 
have  seen  dry-shod  at  home.  It  is  an  age 
so  full  of  light  that  there  is  scarce  a 
country  or  corner  of  Europe  whose  beams 
are  not  crossed  and  interchanged  with 
others.  Knowledge,  in  most  of  its  branches 
and  in  most  affairs,  is  like  music  in  an 
Italian  street,  whereof  those  may  partake 
who  pay  nothing.  But  there  is  no  nation 
under  heaven, — and  God  is  my  record, 
before  whose  tribunal  I  must  one  day  come 
and  give  an  account  of  this  work,  that  I  do 
not  speak  it  vauntingly, — but  there  is  no 
nation  under  heaven  abounding  with  more 
variety  of  learning;  where  the  sciences 
may  be  more  fitly  wooed  or  more  surely 
won,  than  here,  where  Art  is  encouraged, 
and  will  soon  rise  high,  where  Nature  (take 
her  altogether)  has  so  little  to  answer  for, 
and,  to  close  all,  where  there  is  more  wit 
and  variety  of  character  to  feed  the  mind 
with.  Where,  then,  my  dear  countrymen, 
are  you  going  ? 


What  a  large  volume  of  advents  may 
be  grasped  within  this  little  span  of  life  by 
him  who  interests  his  heart  in  everything, 
and  who  having  eyes  to  see  what  time  and 
chance  are  perpetually  holding  out  to  him 
as  he  journeyeth  on  his  way,  missing  noth- 
ing he  can  fairly  lay  his  hands  on. 

I  pity  the  man  who  can  travel  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba  and  cry  it  is  all  barren. 
And  so  it  is,  and  so  is  all  the  world  to  him 
who  will  not  cultivate  the  fruits  it  offers. 
"  I  declare,"  said  I,  clapping  my  hands 
cheerily  together,  "  that,  was  I  in  a  desert, 
I  should  find  out  where  within  it  to  call 
forth  my  affections.  If  I  couldn't  do 
better,  I  would  fasten  them  upon  some 
sweet  myrtle,  or  seek  some  melancholy 
cypress  to  connect  myself  to.  I  would 
court  their  shade  and  greet  them  kindly, 
for  their  protection.  I  would  cut  my  name 
upon  them  and  swear  they  were  the  loveliest 
trees  throughout  the  desert." 


The  learned  Smelfunges  traveled  from 
Boulogne  to  Paris,  and  Paris  to  Rome,  and 
so  on,  but  he  set  out  with  the  spleen  and 
jaundice,  and  every  object  passed  by  was 
discolored  or  distorted.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  them,  but  'twas  nothing  but 
the  account  of  his  miserable  feelings. 


Peace  be  to  them, — if  it  is  to  be 
found; — but  heaven  itself,  was  it  possible 
to  get  there  with  such  tempers,  would 
want  objects  to  give  it.  Every  gentle 
spirit  would  come  flying  upon  the  wings  of 
Love  to  hail  their  arrival.  Nothing  would 
the  souls  of  Smelfunges  and  Mundungus 
hear  of,  but  fresh  anthems  of  joy,  fresh 
raptures  of  love,  fresh  congratulations  of 
their  common  felicity.  *  *  *  And  was 
the  happiest  mansion  in  heaven  to  be 
allotted  to  them,  they  would  be  so  far  from 
being  happy  that  their  souls  would  do 
penance  to  all  eternity. 


MODERN    CHIVALRY. 

WHERE    THE    QUAINT    OLD    CUSTOMS    ARE   STILL    KEPT    ALIVE 
IN    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


"In  the  midst,  was  seen 
A  lady  of  more  majestic  mien  ;  [queen. 

By  stature  and  by  beauty  marked  their  sovereign 
***** 

And  as  in  beauty,  she  surpassed  the  choir  ; 
So,  nobler  than  the  rest  was  her  attire. 
A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  enclosed  her  brow 
Plain  without  pomp,  rich  without  show  ; 
A  branch  of  Agnus  Costus  in  her  hand 
She  bore  aloft  her  symbol  of  command." 

WITH  this  quotation  from  "The  Leaf  ami 
the  Flower,  "Sir  Walter  Scott  heads 
the  chapter  in  Ivanhoe  which  de- 
scribes the  crowning  by  the  Disinherited 
Knight  of  the  Lady  Rowena  as  the  Queen  of 
Love  and  Beauty  at  the  celebrated  Passage 
of  Arms  at  Ashby.  The  selection  of  the 
Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  was  the  chief 
prize  for  which  the  gallant  knights  of  the 
days  of  Richard,  the  Lion  Hearted,  fought 
for  in  their  tourneys.  It  is  the  main  honor 
for  which  the  chivalrous  knights  of  modern 
tournaments  contend. 

The  clash  of  lance  against  armor,  the 
shock  of  the  knights  meeting  each  other 
at  the  center  of  the  tilting  field  ;  the 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  features  of  the 
tilts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are  missing  from 
the  modern  joust.  But  those  who  read  of 
the  Passage  of  Arms  at  Ashby  and  feel  the 
thrill  that  Scott's  description  must  instill 
in  the  breast  of  every  man  with  a  dash  of 
courage  and  in  every  woman  who  has  a 
trace  of  romanticism  in  her  nature,  cannot 
fail  to  take  an  interest  in  the  gentle  con- 
tests that  are  such  a  feature  of  country 
life  in  Maryland  and  the  Virginias. 

These  tournaments  rival  the  county 
fairs  in  the  amusement  they  give  the  men, 
women  and  children.  They  are  held  in  the 
agricultural  communities  of  the  three 
states  and  also  in  the  Carolinas.  Begin- 
ning after  the  harvest,  they  take  place  at 
intervals  until  late  in  the  fall.  This  year 
they  have  been  late  in  beginning,  and  owing 
to  the  legislative  campaign  in  Maryland, 
they  will  be  held  at  a  time  when  in  other 
years  the  tilt  yards  would  be  closed  for  the 
year.  They  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
young  people  to  gather  together  of  an 
afternoon  and  have  a  good  time.    After  the 


tilting,  if  a  church  stands  sponsor  for  the 
meeting,  a  supper  is  held;  if  it  is  held  under 
other  auspices,  a  dance  and  refreshments 
are  apt  to  conclude  the  day's  festivities. 

The  ethics  of  modern  times  forbidding 
the  rivalry  for  the  privilege  of  crowning 
the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  to  be  settled 
by  personal  encounters,  the  gallant  knights 
tilt  at  rings.  These  are  suspended  under 
arches  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the 
contestant  to  take  three  rings  in  succession 
with  his  steed  covering  the  riding  course 
at  a  full  gallop.  So,  those  who  intend  rid- 
ing at  the  tournaments  practice  for  months 
at  their  own  homes.  It  sounds  somewhat 
like  tilting  at  windmills,  but  the  spectators 
know  that  skill  and  horsemanship  count. 
There  is  a  dash  to  the  sport  that  brings 
appreciation  in  applause  from  every  side. 

The  custom  is  an  old  one  and  the  sport 
is  invested  with  traditions  and  rules  that 
are  rigidly  enforced.  The  tournaments  are 
held  under  the  sponsorship  of,  maybe,  mine 
host  of  a  wayside  inn.  The  notice  is  posted 
in  the  courthouse  at  the  county  seat.  The 
date,  place,  judges  and  officers  of  the  tour- 
ney are  given  and  on  the  appointed  day 
crowds  gather  from  miles  around  to  witness 
the  tilting.  The  Sir  Knights,  too,  come 
from  other  counties.  In  these  jousts,  the 
benedict  is  not  permitted  to  ride.  Having 
laid  his  heart  at  his  life-choice  for  Queen  of 
Love  and  Beauty,  he  is  allowed  to  take  from 
the  bachelors  the  privilege  of  paying  their 
respects  to  the  ladies  of  their  hearts.  At 
the  big  Maryland  tournament,  the  one  held 
on  September  12th  of  each  year,  at  the 
Confederate  Soldiers'  Home  at  Pikesville, 
Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  no  such  regu- 
lations are  enforced.  There,  any  Sir  Knight 
who  has  complied  with  the  conditions,  is 
given  permission  of  riding  before  the  im- 
mense concourse  of  people  gathered  from 
the  country  side  and  from  Baltimore  city  to 
see  the  sport,  and  to  give  generously  in 
support  of  the  Home.  To  this  tournament 
come  riders  from  Virginia,  but  to  the  joy 
of  all  Marylanders,  no  Virginian  has  yet 
secured  the  coveted  honor  of  naming  the 
Queen. 
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The  lists  of  the  modern  tournament  are 
laid  off  in  almost  any  field  where  there  is 
space  for  the  riding.  There  must  be  a  good 
150  yards  of  space  from  the  starting  point 
to  the  first  arch.  The  three  arches  stand 
about  sixty  yards  apart.  They  are  made  of 
two  uprights  with  a  bar  connecting  them  at 
the  top.  From  the  center  of  the  crosspiece 
hangs  an  iron  bar  with  the  clasp  at  the 
lower  end.  In  the  clasp  is  placed  the  ring. 
The  rings  vary  from  one  and  one-half  inches 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  size,  the 
larger  size  being  used  first.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  Sir  Knight  to  catch  on  the  point 
of  his  lance  all  three  rings  at  each  joust. 
He  is  given  from  six  to  nine  seconds  to 
make  the  charge.  At  the  tournament  at 
Pikesville  last  year,  eight  seconds  was  the 
time  limit.  If  his  horse  proves  unmanage- 
able and  he  lowers  his  lance  before  he 
reaches  the  first  ring,  he  may  have  another 
trial.  The  same  rule  holds  with  the  second 
ring.  If  he  does  not  lower  his  lance, 
he  cannot  ride  a  second  time.  Each  Sir 
Knight  has  three  charges;  then  if  there 
be  a  tie,  it  is  ridden  off  at  smaller  rings, 
and  so  on  until  one  has  more  rings  to 
his  credit  than  any  other.  Some  Sir 
Knights  have  been  known  to  catch  thirty- 
three  rings.  The  rings  are  usually  placed 
at  whatever  distance  from  the  ground 
the  Knight  desires,  but  sometimes  the 
height  is  fixed,  say  five  feet  six  inches  for 
all  riders.  This  is,  of  course,  more  difficult 
for  those  riders  who  practice  at  rings  of  a 
different  height.  This  innovation  had  its 
origin  in  Virginia. 

Imagine,  then,  the  lists  near  a  country 
village.  They  are  placed  on  a  green  field 
with  a  gently  sloping  background.  The 
rustling  leaves  of  the  ripening  corn  are  to 
be  seen  here  and  there,  the  yellow  of  the 
shocked  wheat  catches  the  eye  in  other 
places,  and  in  the  distance  the  green  hills 
combine  in  forming  as  pretty  a  picture  as 
one  could  desire  to  see.  As  the  hour  draws 
near,  carriages  of  all  kinds,  makes  and  ages 
come  in  sight  along  the  road  and  halt  at 
advantageous  points  along  the  riding  course. 
They  are  filled  with  young  girls,  dressed  in 
gay  attire,  their  older  relatives  who  accom- 
pany them  chat  about  the  tourneys  of  years 
ago.  Then  come  the  Sir  Knights,  attired 
according  to  iron-clad  tradition.  White 
trousers  and  riding  boots,  black  coats,  a 
sash  of  gay  material  across  the  shoulder 
and  a  hat  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  wearer. 
They  nod  to  acquaintances,  bow  to  the  girls 


or  call  attention  to  some  particularly  well- 
known  rider  from  a  distance. 

On  the  stand  built  for  the  marshal, 
judges,  orators  and  band,  the  prospective 
riders  gather  to  comply  with  the  necessary 
conditions.  These  include,  perhaps,  the 
payment  of  an  entrance  fee,  the  announce- 
ment of  their  name.  This  is  one  of  the 
quaint  features  of  the  sport.  There  may 
be  a  Sir  Knight  of  Rockdale,  of  Willowwood, 
of  Mount  View,  of  Harrisonville,  of  Cedar 
Glaenn,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  of  Willow  Grove, 
of  My  Lady's  Manor,  of  Old  Dominion,  or 
mayhap  a  Sir  Knight  of  Ivanhoe,  or  of  Lady 
of  the  Lake. 

While  the  preliminaries  are  being  ar- 
ranged, the  waiting  Sir  Knights  amuse 
themselves  by  paying  their  devoirs  to  the 
ladies,  or,  if  the  rule  permits,  they  take  a 
trial  tilt  at  the  rings.  Meantime,  the  band 
plays  sweet  music. 

Then  comes  the  blare  of  a  trumpet  and 
the  Knights  form  in  line  for  the  march 
through  the  arches  to  the  judges'  stand, 
where  the  marshal,  a  veteran  of  the  lists, 
instructs  the  competitors  about  the  rules. 
Following  this  comes  the  charge  to  the 
Knights.  This  is  usually  given  by  a  lawyer 
well  known  in  the  county  and  is  interesting 
if  the  speaker  be  bright.  There  are  refer- 
ences to  the  valorous  deeds  of  the  warriors 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  orator  may  quote 
that  stanza  from  Coleridge  which  Scott  uses 
in  his  description  of  the  tournament  at 
Ashby: 

The  knights  are  dust 

And  their  good  swords  rust; 

Their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust. 

The  charge  delivered  at  the  tournament 
at  the  Confederate  Home  last  year  is  a  good 
example  of  the  orations: 

"I  do  not  intend  to  speak  to  you  of 
mediaeval  chivalry,  but  rather  of  its  suc- 
cessor, the  chivalry  of  the  present  day; 
not  of  the  knights  of  other  lands,  but  of 
knightly  gentlemen  of  our  own  ;  not  of 
queens  and  royal  ladies  of  historic  fame, 
but  of  the  American  woman,  the  most  fin- 
ished and  accomplished  production  of  our 
modern  civilization. 

"As  the  civilization  of  to-day  is  higher 
and  better  than  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so 
does  our  chivalry  eclipse  theirs.  If  their 
women,  semi-barbaric  as  they  were,  could 
inspire  men  to  lofty  purposes  and  chivalric 
deeds,  how  much  more  complete  should  be 
the  inspiration  of  the  American  girl,  pos- 
sessing charms  and  attractions  of  which 
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the  women  of  the  Middle  Ages  never 
dreamed.  At  no  period  of  the  world's 
history  has  woman  been  vouchsafed  as 
proud  a  position  as  she  now  occupies,  and 
in  no  land  are  her  rights  guaranteed  and 
respected  as  they  are  in  America. 

"  You,  Sir  Knights,  are  the  champions 
of  our  modern  chivalry.  You  have  won 
many  a  hard  fought  field  ;  in  many  a  fair 
contest,  won  well  deserved  honors.  With 
such  defenders  whose  hearts  are  full  of 
loyal  devotion,  and  whose  arms  are  strong 
to  battle  for  her  rights,  the  American 
woman  will  ever  be  secure.  For,  while 
America's  sons  love  freedom  and  the  Re- 
public, and  are  opposed  to  the  splendors  of 
royalty  and  of  empire,  they  are  willing  to 
defend  the  American  woman  in  her  proud 
position  of  universal  queen  of  love  and 
beauty,  and  ever  bowing  before  her  pres- 
ence, place  upon  her  queenly  brow  love's 
priceless  diadem  which  so  gracefully  be- 
comes her. 

"  So,  my  charge  to  you,  Sir  Knights,  is 
this:  Go  forth  in  this  contest  with  a  high 
ambition  to  win  new  laurels,  and  having 
won  them,  place  them  as  a  free  offering  at 
the  feet  of  your  queen  of  love  and  beauty, 
receiving  in  return  the  highest  reward  for 
which  a  knight  can  strive,  a  woman's  ap- 
probation and  a  woman's  smile." 

The  Knights  are  ordered  to  their  places 
at  the  head  of  the  lists,  and  the  marshal 
calls  forth : 

"Sir  Knight  of  Ivanhoe,  prepare  to 
charge!" 

The  bugle  gives  a  ringing  note  and 
down  the  lists  rides  Ivanhoe,  not  covered 
with  shining  armor  and  wearing  a  shield 
with  the  motto  "Desdichado,"  as  of  yore, 
but  clad  in  the  far  more  comfortable  habili- 
ments of  modern  civilization.  He  takes 
three  rings.  The  trumpets  sound  a  fan- 
fare and  the  heralds,  stationed  at  the  last 
arch,  follow  him  down  the  lists  until  he 
stops  his  horse,  and  then  escort  him  back 
to  the  judge's  stand,  where  he  deposits  his 
rings.  Woe  be  unto  his  hopes  if  by  any 
mischance  he  drops  a  ring  on  the  way  to 
the  stand.  He  is  given  credit  for  only 
those  he  hands  to  the  judge. 

The  next  Knight  may  not  be  so  fortu- 
nate. He  rides  for  My  Lady's  Manor,  but 
his  spirited  horse,  disturbed  by  the  music, 
refuses  to  keep  to  the  course.  He  jumps 
out  of  the  lines  and  the  Sir  Knight  saves 
himself  by  lowering  his  lance.  On  the 
next  trial  he  takes  the  first  ring  and  his 


fair  friends  take  heart,  only  to  see  his 
steed  resist  all  control  and  pass  the  second 
arch  outside  of  the  course,  ruining  the 
"  Knight  of  My  Lady's  Manor"  chance  for 
taking  three  rings.  He  is  not  given  the 
fanfare  of  trumpets  and  the  escort  of  the 
heralds.  This  is  reserved  for  those  good 
Knights  and  true  who  take  three  rings.  It 
sometimes  is  a  great  honor,  for  often  fair 
ladies  act  as  heralds,  thus  putting  a  tinge 
of  bitterness  into  the  cup  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful. And  then  comes  "Sir  Knight  of  Old 
Dominion,"  mounted  on  a  coal  black 
charger,  with  determination  written  on 
each  and  every  line  of  his  countenance. 
He  misses  the  first  ring;  there  is  a  sigh 
from  the  lips  of  the  lady  whose  colors  he 
wears.  He  misses  the  second;  a  gasp 
comes  from  sympathetic  hearts.  He  misses 
the  third  and  the  crowd  says  "Poor  fellow," 
while  in  his  rage  the  rider  from  Virginia 
throws  his  lance  from  him  with  such  force 
that  it  sticks  upright  in  the  ground. 

The  Knights  having  ridden  the  three 
tilts  against  the  largest  ring,  those  who 
have  tied  try  their  skill  with  the  next 
smaller  size.  At  this  time,  point,  dexterity 
comes  into  service.  The  unskillful  go 
down  like  tenpins  when  "strike"  is  called, 
and  finally  the  name  of  the  winner  is  an- 
nounced by  the  judges,  as  are  the  names 
of  those  standing  next  to  him. 

At  different  tournaments  different  rules 
are  followed  at  this  juncture.  At  the 
ones  held  at  the  Confederate  Soldiers' 
Home  the  winning  Sir  Knight  is  at  once 
given  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  "Queen 
of  Love  and  Beauty."  Those  who  stand 
next  to  him  select  the  maids  of  honor. 
The  coronation  address  is  made  without 
delay,  and  the  crowd  sees  the  victor  place 
on  the  head  of  his  lady  the  chaplets  of 
leaves  which  form  the  crowns.  The  prizes 
are  awarded  and  the  crowd  disperses  to 
purchase  fancy  things  and  refreshments  at 
the  tables  which  dot  the  grounds. 

The  procedure  is  different  at  many  of 
the  countryside  tournaments.  At  these 
the  tournament  is  held  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  known  long  beforehand  for  whom  each 
Sir  Knight  will  tilt,  and  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  the  riders  are  followed  with  breath- 
less interest  and  not  a  few  heart  burnings. 
After  the  tourney  supper  is  served.  Then 
comes  the  dance,  at  the  beginning  of  which 
the  coronation  takes  place.  The  first  figure 
is  always  the  coronation  dance.  The  parti- 
cipants are  the  queen,  the  maids  of  honor 
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and  their  Sir  Knights.  It  is  generally  the 
"lancers."  Each  puts  forward  his  or  her 
best  foot  and  the  figures  are  executed  with 
all  the  grace  that  each  dancer  has  at  her 
command.  The  coronation  dance  is  an 
important  feature  of  each  tournament. 

It  is  probable  that  the  custom  t)f  giv- 
ing prizes  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  the 
tournament  itself.  At  Ashby,  Scott  says 
that  Ivanhoe  was  presented  with  a  fine 
charger  and  a  beautiful  suit  of  armor  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  day's  tourney,  so 
that  the  custom  has  ancient  sanction.  The 
character  of  the  prize  varies  with  the  tour- 
nament. The  first  prize  at  the  Confeder- 
ate tournament  is  fifty  dollars  in  gold,  and 
all  told  ninety  dollars  are  given  away  at 
this  affair. 

Most  tournaments    give   the   riders  a 


chance  to  exhibit  their  horsemanship.  Dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  bicycle  craze,  how- 
ever, the  Sir  Knights  were  often  mounted 
on  wheels.  In  these  tourneys  the  rings 
were  not  suspended  so  high  from  the 
ground.  Generally  the  lance  rested  on  the 
handle  bars;  these  were  raised  as  high  as 
the  wheel  would  permit.  Especially  skill- 
ful riders  were  wont  to  display  their  prow- 
ess by  holding  the  lance  aloft  as  is  done  in 
the  horse  tournaments.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  bicycle  sports  were  as  thrilling  and 
possessed  of  the  romantic  interest  invested 
in  those  in  which  horses  take  part. 

All  tournaments  have  in  them  the  spirit 
which  shows  true  chivalry  is  not  dead.  If 
for  no  other  reason  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
custom  will  continue  and  that  they  will 
receive  the  sanction  of  all  Americans. 


s  i 
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MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON,  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Magazine,  writes 
interestingly  of  his  impressions  of 
America  and  his  tribute  to  Washington 
therein  is  impartial  and  complimentary: 

*  *  *  "  The  ceremony  of  the  Inaugu- 
ration of  the  President  and  Vice-President 
at  Washington  on  the  4th  of  March  is, 
indeed,  a  characteristic  and  suggestive 
function.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  wit- 
ness it  this  year  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  and  was  deeply  impressed  with 
all  it  represented.  It  summed  up  the  vast 
extent  and  power  of  the  United  States,  its 
absolute  democracy,  the  simplicity,  ease 
and  homeliness  of  its  government,  its  con- 
tempt of  forms,  its  entire  confidence  in 
itself  and  perfect  satisfaction  with  its  own 
ways.  In  the  grand  Capitol  of  the  noble 
city  of  Washington,  than  which  no  finer 
edifice  or  city  exists  in  the  Old  World,  were 
gathered  the  men  chosen  by  the  adult  citi- 
zens of  a  nation  of  some  seventy  millions, 
scattered  over  a  vast  continent.  The 
President,  Vice-President,  senators  and 
representatives  elected  on  this  enormous 
ballot,  entrusted  with  this  stupendous 
power  and  wealth,  sate  indistinguishable 
from  the  ordinary  citizens  around  them  — 
clerks,  secretaries,  journalists  and  casual 
friends,  who  were  crowded  pell-mell  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  House  itself. 

To  this  miscellaneous  body,  which  might 
be  any  average  county  council  or  borough 
board,  there  entered  a  long  file  of  ambas- 
sadors and  ministers  in  all  the  finery  of 
European  and  Oriental  courts ;  uniforms 
blazing  with  gold  lace,  plumes,  velvet  or 
fur,  swords,  sabres  and  helmets  ;  the 
Austro-Hungarian  magnate,  the  stately 
ambassadors  of  Creat  Britain,  Germany, 
Prance  and  Russia,  in  their  court  uniforms, 
stars,  crosses  and  ribbons  ;  Mr.  Wu  Ting- 
fang,  the  accomplished  Minister  of  China, 
in  his  buttoned  headdress  and  embroidered 
silks;  the  Japanese  Minister,  in  European 
court  uniform;  the  envoys  of  the  smaller 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  then  the  diploma- 
tists of  the  South  American  and  Central 
American  and  West  Indian  States:   black 


men,  brown  men,  whitey-brown  men,  in 
various  gaudy  uniforms;  the  Minister  of 
the  Sultan  in  his  fez,  those  of  Siam  and 
Korea  in  their  national  dress  —  more  than 
thirty  in  all,  in  every  color,  adornment  and 
style,  representing  men  of  every  race  from 
every  part  of  the  planet. 

This  brilliant  and  motley  group  may  be 
seen  at  St.  Stephen's,  or  at  the  functions 
of  Berlin  or  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  is  only 
a  natural  part  of  similar  bravery  and  feudal 
splendor.  But  here,  in  a  hall  crowded  with 
sober  citizens  in  broadcloth,  without  a  star, 
a  ribbon  or  a  sword  between  them,  the 
effect  was  almost  comic.  Siam,  Korea, 
Hungary  and  Portugal  as  gay  as  butterflies! 
McKinley  and  Roosevelt  matter-of-fact 
civilians,  as  if  they  were  Chairman  and 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil! And  around  them  were  the  chosen 
delegates  of  the  great  Republic,  jostled  in 
their  own  hall  by  pressmen,  secretaries  and 
curious  strangers  like  myself.  The  shirt- 
sleeve theory  of  government  could  hardly 
go  farther,  and,  perhaps,  need  not  go  quite 
so  far.  My  own  republican  soul  was  stirred 
when  I  set  myself  to  think  which  of  the 
two  forms  would  prevail  in  the  centuries  to 
come.  I  thought  first  of  the  Roman  Senate 
(according  to  the  old  myth),  sitting  immov- 
able as  statues  in  their  white  togas,  when 
the  Gauls  of  Brennus,  in  their  torques  and 
war-paint,  dashed  into  the  Senate  House; 
and  then  I  began  to  think,  Were  these 
quiet  citizens  seated  there  to  see  a  comic 
opera  at  the  Savoy  Theatre? 

Not  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Republic  are  wanting  in  personal  bearing. 
The  President  sat  through  the  ceremonies 
with  placid  dignity,  his  fine  features,  in 
their  stern  repose,  looking  like  a  bronze 
figure  of  the  Elder  Brutus  or  Cato  the 
Censor.  But  at  a  personal  reception  in  the 
White  House  Mr.  McKinley  will  show  as 
much  grace  and  courtesy  of  demeanor  as 
any  sovereign  by  divine  right,  and  his  smile 
and  his  voice  are  pronounced  (not  only  by 
women)  to  be  perfectly  winning.  The 
diplomatists  of  Europe  agree  in  assuring 
us  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  tact  and 
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"  correctness  "  which  distinguish  Mr.  Hay, 
the  accomplished  Secretary  of  State.  It  is 
true  that  Congressmen  (in  their  shirt- 
sleeves) have  not  that  repose  of  manner 
which  marks  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere. 
But  the  men  who  are  charged  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  State  will  usually  be  found 
to  rise  to  the  occasion  with  that  facility 
which  enables  every  genuine  American  to 
adapt  himself  to  play  a  new  part  and  to 
fulfill  an  unaccustomed  duty. 

The  Capitol  at  Washington  struck  me 
as  being  the  most  effective  mass  of  public 
buildings  in  the  world,  especially  when 
viewed  at  some  distance  and  from  the  park 
in  which  it  stands.  I  am  well  aware  of 
certain  constructive  defects  which  have 
been  insisted  on  by  Ferguson  and  other 
critics;  and  no  one  pretends  that  it  is  a 
perfect  design  of  the  highest  order,  either 
in  originality  or  style.  But  as  an  effective 
public  edifice  of  a  grandiose  kind,  I  doubt 
if  any  capital  city  can  show  its  equal.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  admirable  proportions 
of  its  central  dome  group,  which  I  hold  to 
be,  from  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  nmre 
successful  than  those  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence,  Agia  Sophia,  St. 
Isaac's,  the  Pantheon,  St.  Paul's,  or  the  new 
Cathedral  of  Berlin.  But  the  unique  effect 
is  still  more  due  to  the  magnificent  site 
which  the  Capitol  at  Washington  enjoys. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  site 
of  the  capitol  is  the  noblest  in  the  world, 
if  we  exclude  that  of  the  Parthenon  in  its 
pristine  glory.  Neither  Rome  nor  Con- 
stantinople, nor  Florence,  nor  Paris,  nor 
Berlin,  nor  London  possesses  any  central 
eminence  with  broad  open  spaces  on  all 
sides,  crowned  by  a  vast  pile,  covering 
nearly  four  acres  and  rising  to  a  height  of 
nearly  three  hundred  feet,  which  seems  to 
dominate  the  whole  city.  Washington  is 
the  only  capital  city  which  has  this  colos- 
sal center  or  crown.  And  Londoners 
can  imagine  the  effect  if  their  St.  Paul's 
stood  in  an  open  park  reaching  from  the 
Temple  to  Finsbury  Circus,  and  the  great 
creation  of  Wren  were  dazzling  white 
marble,  and  soared  into  an  atmosphere  of 
sunny  light. 

Washington,  the  youngest  capital  city 
of  the  world,  bids  fair  to  become,  before 
the  twentieth  century  is  ended,  the  most 
beautiful  and  certainly  the  most  commodi- 
ous. It  is  the  only  capital  which  has  been 
laid  out  from  the  first  entirely  on  modern 


lines,  with  organic  unity  of  plan,  unencum- 
bered with  any  antique  limitations  and  con- 
fusions. The  spacious  avenues,  intersected 
by  very  broad  streets,  all  lined  with  maple 
and  elm,  and  radiating  from  a  multitude  of 
"  circles,"  its  numerous  parks  and  squares, 
with  fountains,  monuments  and  equestrian 
statues  at  each  available  junction,  its  semi- 
tropical  climate,  for  it  is  in  the  latitude  of 
Lisbon  and  Palermo,  its  freedom  from  the 
disfigurements  of  smoke,  trade  and  manu- 
factures, its  singular  form  of  government 
under  a  State  autocracy  without  any  muni- 
cipal representation,  give  it  unique  oppor- 
tunities to  develop.  As  yet  it  is  but  half 
completed,  owing  to  local  difficulties  as  to 
rights  of  property  ;  and  it  still  has  the  air 
of  an  artificial  experiment  in  city  architec- 
ture. But  within  two  or  three  generations, 
when  its  vacant  sites  are  filled  up,  and 
public  buildings,  monuments  and  statues 
continue  to  be  raised  with  all  the  wealth, 
resources  and  energy  of  the  Republic,  if  the 
artists  of  the  future  can  be  restrained 
within  the  limits  of  good  sense  and  fine 
taste,  Washington  may  look  more  like  the 
Rome  of  the  Antonines  than  any  city  of  the 
Old  World. 

Of  all  that  I  saw  in  America,  I  look 
back  with  most  emotion  to  my  visit  to 
Mount  Vernon,  the  home  and  burial  place 
of  George  Washington.  I  saw  it  on  a  lovely 
spring  day,  amidst  thousands  of  pilgrims, 
in  the  Inauguration  week.  On  a  finely 
wooded  bluff,  rising  above  the  grand  Poto- 
mac River,  stands  the  plain  but  spacious 
wooden  house  of  the  Founder  of  the  Repub- 
lic. It  has  been  preserved  and  partly 
restored  with  perfect  taste,  the  original 
furniture,  pictures  and  ornaments  supple- 
mented by  fit  contemporary  pieces.  It 
enables  one  perfectly  to  conjure  up  an 
image  of  the  homely,  large  and  generous 
life  of  the  President  before  the  war  called 
him  to  the  field,  and  after  he  had  retired 
from  all  cares  of  state.  We  fancy  him  sit- 
ting under  the  spacious  eastern  portico, 
with  its  eight  tall  columns,  looking  out  over 
the  broad  landscape  of  forest  and  river,  or 
lying  in  his  last  sleep  in  the  simple  bed, 
with  its  dimity  coverlet,  and  then  laid  to 
rest  in  the  rural  tomb  below  the  house, 
which  he  ordered  himself,  and  in  which  his 
descendants  have  insisted  on  keeping  his 
remains.  General  Grant  lies  beside  the 
Hudson  at  New  York,  in  a  magnificent 
mausoleum  palpably  imitated  from  the  tomb 
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of  Napoleon  in  the  Invalides.  How  infinitely 
more  fitting  and  more  touching  is  the  Spar- 
tan simplicity  of  Washington's  burial  place 
— an  austere  cell  within  his  own  ancestral 
ground;  yet  not  a  morning's  drive  from 
the  splendid  capital  which  the  nation  has 
named  after  its  heroic  founder— how  much 
more  fitting  and  more  touching  is  this  than 
is  the  imperial  mausoleum  to  which  they 


have  carried  the  bones  of  the  tyrant  who 
ruined  France!  It  has  been  frequently 
attempted  to  remove  the  sarcophagus  in 
which  Washington  lies  from  Mount  Vernon, 
his  home,  to  place  it  under  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol.  But  as  yet  it  has  been  wisely  de- 
cided to  do  nothing  that  can  impair  the 
unique  legend  which  has  gathered  round 
the  memory  of  the  western  Cincinnatus. 


THE  GROUNDS   AND   BUILDINGS  OF  THE  PAN-AMERICAN 

EXPOSITION. 


FKOM    SCIENTIFIC    AMERICAN. 


MOST  of  the  great  expositions  have 
resembled  each  other  in  their  archi- 
tecture and  landscape  gardening, 
or  have  had  many  points  of  similarity. 
Chicago  took  the  lead  in  1893  when  she 
built  the  great  "White  City"  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan.  A  number  of  other 
small  fairs  have  been  held  since  this  time, 
but  they  all  resembled  the  Chicago  proto- 
type. The  projectors  of  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  decided  that  they  must  have 
something  which  should  not  only  be 
original,  but  should  be  of  the  highest 
class,  and  as  it  was  to  be  an  American 
exposition,  the  motives  should  be  largely 
American.  There  is,  strictly  speaking,  no 
American  style  of  architecture,  except  that 
used  in  our  high  buildings,  and  they  are 
not  at  all  adapted  to  exposition  purposes. 
What  was  desired  was  an  architecture 
which,  while  not  primitive,  should  be  in  a 
sense  indigenous  to  both  North  and  South 
America,  and  which  should  symbolize  the 
European  conquest  of  the  great  part  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  The  old  mission  build- 
ings of  the  Southwest  are  familiar  in  all 
Latin  America,  and  the  massive  walls, 
white  or  tinted,  with  heavy  belfries,  pro- 
jecting roofs  of  red  tile,  and  long  arcaded 
corridors,  seem  to  offer  the  keynote  of  the 
style  to  be  adopted.  Mission  architecture 
or  Spanish  architecture  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  the  means  of  a  strange,  new 
world  was  the  prevailing  style  adopted. 
This  form  of  construction  met  the  demands 
both  of  utility  and  sentiment,  and  although 
the  buildings  run  the  whole  gamut  of  the 
architectural  orders  of  combinations  and 
modifications,  yet  it  all  comes  into  harmony, 
and  the  Spanish-American  idea  makes  itself 
felt  throughout. 

The  site  was  an  excellent  one.  Its  350 
acres  include  133  of  improved  park  lands 
adorned  with  smooth  lawns,  wooded  knolls 
and  a  stream  and  beautiful  lake  spanned  by 


fine  bridges  and  gemmed  with  green  islands. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  Exposition 
grounds  is  extremely  simple.  The  area  is 
approximately  a  rectangle,  3,000  by  5,000 
feet,  and  in  it  are  disposed  the  various 
structures,  all  of  which  are  subordinate  to 
the  general  effect.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  grounds,  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  is  the  Lincoln  Park  Gateway,  although 
this  entrance  is  not  used  to  anything  like 
the  extent  that  some  of  the  other  entrances 
are,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  street 
car  or  railway  terminus.  The  first  few 
minutes'  walk  is  through  Delaware  Park, 
and  the  bridge  connecting  two  parts  of  the 
lake  is  crossed,  and  passing  the  Life-saving 
Station,  the  Approach  is  reached.  Here 
are  triumphal  columns  which  lead  to  the 
Fore  Court,  which  in  turn  leads  to  the 
Triumphal  Bridge,  an  imposing  structure 
designed  by  John  M.  Carrere.  The  four 
towers  are  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  are 
surmounted  by  mounted  standard  bearers. 
Each  of  these  sculptural  groups  is  thirty 
feet  in  height.  The  cables  connecting  the 
piers  and  running  north  and  south  carry 
enormous  festoons,  shields,  flags  and  coats- 
of-arms  of  the  various  Pan-American 
countries.  The  effect  is  very  beautiful  as 
they  sway  in  the  wind.  On  each  side  of 
the  bridge  are  fountains  composed  of  groups 
of  rearing  horses  and  figures  which  cluster 
about  tall  flagpoles.  At  this  point  the 
visitor  gains  his  first  sight  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  Exposition; 
this  is  the  series  of  canals  and  lakes  which 
surround  the  main  group  of  buildings,  mak- 
ing a  delightful  waterway  for  the  gondola 
and  electric  launch.  They  are  some  two 
miles  in  length.  From  the  Triumphal 
Bridge  one  obtains  a  superb  view  of  the 
Exposition.  To  the  right  and  left  are 
Pergolas  with  bright  awnings  and  climbing 
vines.  These  Pergolas  make  an  archi- 
tectural  connection  with   two   groups  of 
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buildings,  the  Mines,  Horticulture  and 
Graphic  Arts  Buildings  on  the  left,  while 
on  the  right  are  the  three  Government 
Buildings  connected  by  arcades.  Directly 
in  front  is  the  Esplanade,  which  is  of  noble 
proportions  and  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 250,000  people.  In  the  center  of 
it  are  two  bandstands,  and  on  the  right  and 
left  are  Esplanade  fountains.  The  Espla- 
nade is  terminated  by  the  round-dome  build- 
ings devoted  respectively  to  Music  and 
Ethnology.  These  are  in  turn  connected 
by  colonnades  with  the  Machinery  and 
Transportation  and  Manufactures  and  Lib- 
eral Arts  Buildings  respectively.  The  space 
between  the  two  groups  of  buildings  is 
occupied  by  the  Court  of  Fountains.  Nar- 
row walls  separate  the  Electricity  and 
Machinery  Buildings  and  the  Agriculture 
and  Manufactures  Buildings.  The  group  is 
terminated  by  the  Electric  Tower,  which  is 
the  most  salient  feature  of  the  Exposition. 
The  main  shaft  of  this  edifice  is  eighty  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  the  torch  of  the 
statue  which  surmounts  it — the  Goddess  of 
Light — is  409  feet  above  the  ground.  In 
the  great  niche  cut  into  the  front  of  the 
structure  is  a  cascade  composed  of  an 
upper  and  a  lower  fall.  In  a  wide  basin  in 
front  are  forty-two  water  jets  which  fall  in 
parabolic  curves  and  concentrate  at  the 
niche.  The  sources  of  the  jets  are  arranged 
in  an  arc  of  which  the  niche  is  the  center, 
and  the  streams  can  be  broken  into  sprays 
so  that  they  will  constitute  a  transparent 
and  quivering  sheet  of  water.  On  either 
side  of  the  middle  of  the  basin  are  groups 
of  twenty-six  vertical  jets  which  send  the 
water  up  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet.  Con- 
centric with  the  sources  of  the  parabolic- 
jets  are  arranged  ten  powerful  arc  lights 
which  serve  to  illuminate  the  fountain, 
colored  glasses  permitting  of  tinting  them. 
Altogether  the  fountains  in  the  grounds 
call  for  35,000  gallons  of  water  a  minute, 
and  of  this  amount  the  Electric  Tower  con- 
sumes 13,000  gallons.  To  the  rear  of  the 
Electric  Fountain  are  bandstands,  the 
Proplyasa  and  the  Railway  Terminal  Station 
and  Railway  Exhibits.  Such  in  brief  is  the 
outline  of  the  Exposition,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  other  and  minor  buildings  scat- 
tered around  various  parts  of  the  grounds. 
The  most  talked-of  feature  of  the 
Exposition  is  the  use  of  color  on  the  build- 
ings, and  the  direction  of  it  was  confided 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  C.  Y.  Turner,  painter,  of 


New  York.  The  staff  walls  of  the  main 
buildings,  especially  in  their  more  orna- 
mental portions,  have  been  finished  in  a 
great  variety  of  color;  now  strong,  bright, 
highly  contrasting  hue;  again  subdued  and 
neutral;  while  the  red  roofs  and  Spanish 
tile  treatment  dominate  the  other  colors. 
The  ensemble  furnishes  a  most  brilliant 
picture.  The  whole  group  of  buildings  has 
been  treated  as  one  picture  and  the  colors 
are  made  to  harmonize,  not  only  with  one 
another,  but  with  the  foreground  of  grass, 
the  water  and  the  background  of  the  sky. 
One  idea  which  has  been  adopted,  and 
which  is  a  most  interesting  one,  is  not 
noticed  by  the  visitor;  that  is,  in  the  chro- 
matic arrangement  the  stronger  colors  are 
on  the  buildings  nearest  the  Triumphal 
Bridge,  as,  for  example,  the  Ethnology 
Building,  where,  as  we  approach  the  Elec- 
tric Tower,  the  colors  become  less  and  less 
crude  until  the  Fountain  itself  is  reached, 
where  everything  is  an  ivory  white,  delicate 
green  and  gold,  thus  symbolizing  the  tri- 
umph of  intellect  over  mere  brute  force. 
Thus  the  colors  on  the  Ethnology  Building 
are  strong,  because  it  contains  stone  axes, 
etc.,  while  electricity  may  be  regarded  as 
a  great,  perhaps  the  greatest,  conquest  of 
nature. 

Fully  as  impressive  as  this  color  scheme 
is  the  sculptural  adornment  of  the  grounds. 
There  is  a  great  wealth  of  statuary,  and 
the  individual  groups  have  a  high  degree 
of  artistic  merit.  Every  eminent  sculptor 
in  America  is  represented. 

The  Exposition  is  beautiful  in  the  day- 
time, but  at  night  the  effect  is  indescrib- 
able. The  arc  light  is  banished  except  for 
the  interior  of  buildings  and  for  lighting 
the  very  edge  of  the  grounds.  The  use  of 
incandescent  lights  results  in  obtaining 
marvelous  effects  which  cannot  be  produced 
in  any  other  way.  The  general  lighting  of 
the  grounds  is  effected  by  1,500  posts,  the 
shorter  ones  being  eight  and  one-half  feet 
high  and  surmounted  by  a  cluster  of  bulbs; 
the  taller  posts  have  lamps  on  their  sides 
as  well  as  on  the  top.  The  number  of 
lamps  varies  from  twenty-five  to  one  hun- 
dred, diffusing  the  light  most  admirably. 
Incandescent  lights  are  used  in  profusion 
all  over  the  main  buildings,  serving  to  pick 
out  the  architectural  features.  The  work 
has  been  done  so  cleverly  that  wonderful 
effects  are  produced.  There  has  been  no 
attempt  made  to  economize  on  the  lighting, 
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and  the  end  fully  justifies  the  expense,  for 
the  night  effects  are  well  worth  a  trip  of 
fifteen  hundred  miles  to  see.  By  means  of 
"dimmers"  the  brilliancy  of  the  incandes- 
cent light  is  absolutely  controlled,  so  that 
the    gradual   increase  in   lighting  almost 


reminds  one  of  dawn.  The  Electric  Tower, 
which  is  lighted  by  thousands  of  lamps,  is 
naturally  the  most  impressive  feature  of 
the  night  display,  and  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  fountain  produces  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  impression. 


WROTE    "DIXIE"    IN    TWENTY    MINUTES. 


THE  BIRTH  OF  FAMOUS  SOUTHERN  MELODY. 


CINCINNATI   COMMERCIAL   TRIBUNE. 


ABOUT  five  miles  southeast  of  Frederick- 
town,  Ohio,  on  the  State  road,  leading 
from  Mount  Vernon  to  Mansfield, 
stands  a  cozy  little  cot,  to  which  the  casual 
passer-by  would  give  but  passing  notice; 
but  in  it  dwells  one  of  America's  most 
famous  musicians  and  song  writers. 

He  is  Daniel  Decatur  Emmett,  father  of 
negro  minstrelsy,  best  known  as  the  author 
of  "Dixie,"  the  famous  ditty  which  served 
as  a  rallying  song  in  two  of  the  world's 
greatest  wars. 

"  Uncle  Dan,"  as  he  is  familiarly  called 
in  this  neighborhood,  was  born  in  Morris 
township,  this  county,  in  1825.  His  present 
hermitage  is  within  a  mile  of  his  birthplace. 

He  began  his  professional  career  as  a 
musician  when  a  boy  in  his  teens,  traveling 
with  a  small  circus.  In  his  daily  perform- 
ance it  devolved  on  him  to  give  songs  with 
banjo  accompaniment.  These  were  of  his 
own  composition. 

It  was  in  1859,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  his  eventful  life,  that  he  wrote  the  soul- 
stirring  melody  which  made  him  at  once 
famous. 

In  regard  to  the  composition  of  "Dixie," 
Mr.  Emmett  said: 

''Dixie'  was  written  like  everything 
else  I  ever  did,  because  it  had  to  be  done. 
I  was  with  Bryant's  Theater  during  1859, 
and  one  Saturday  night  when  I  was  going 
home  Bryant  said  to  me,  '  1  want  a  new 


"  walk  around  "  next  week,  Dan.  Give  us 
something  that  the  bands  will  play  and 
boys  will  whistle  on  the  street.'  The  next 
day  it  rained,  and  I  was  compelled  to  stay 
indoors,  so  I  began  to  compose  a  song. 

"At  first  I  could  do  nothing,  but  a  sen- 
tence, 'I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie,'  kept  repeat- 
ing itself  in  my  mind.  In  despair  I  set  it 
down,  and  'Dixie'  was  the  result.  In  twenty 
minutes  the  verses  and  music  were  com- 
plete. 

"  'Dixie'  is  just  what  Bryant  wanted  for 
the  next  week.  When  we  reached  New 
York  the  song  had  actually  preceded  us 
and  the  boys  were  whistling  it  on  the 
streets.  It  made  a  great  hit  at  once,  but 
soon  the  South  claimed  it,  as  '  Dixie  Land,' 
of  course,  refers  to  the  South. 

"  The  first  line  I  had  often  heard  from 
the  lips  of  negroes  with  our  circus,  who, 
when  caught  in  unseasonable  weather  in 
the  North,  would  always  wish  they  were  in 
Dixie." 

The  old  man  is  very  proud  of  his  justly 
celebrated  song,  but  prefers  the  life  of  a 
country  hermit  to  the  rush  and  excitement 
of  a  city. 

Although  one  of  the  oldest  men  in  this 
section,  Mr.  Emmett  is  still  remarkably 
strong,  and  says  he  owes  his  health  to  a 
temperate  life. 

He  is  supported  by  money  drawn  weekly 
from  the  Actors'  Fund. 


MASON    AND    DIXON    LINE. 


MARYLAND    AND    PENNSYLVANIA    RELOCATING    MARKS. 


ACCORDING  to  a  Baltimore  special  in 
the  New  York  Times  the  old  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  between  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  is  being  resurveyed  and  will 
soon  be  remarked  with  iron  posts.  This 
work  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Wm.  B.  Clark  of  the  Maryland  Geologi- 
cal Bureau  and  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 
Latta  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvania 
legislature  in  1889  appropriated  $7,000 
"to  repair  and  reset  the  monuments  on  the 
boundary  line  between  this  commonwealth 
and  the  adjacent  State  of  Maryland  on  the 
south,"  and  in  1900  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land supplied  $5,000  to  aid  in  the  work. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  boundary  line,  which 
originally  was  run  and  marked  to  establish 
the  territorial  limits  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  later  became  famous  as  the 
boundary  between  the  free  and  slave-hold- 
ing States  of  the  North  and  South.  It  was, 
according  to  an  agreement  made  in  1732, 
to  run  due  west  from  Cape  Henlopen  (fifteen 
miles  south  of  the  point  now  known  by  that 
name)  to  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  of 
the  eastern  shore,  thence  northward  tan- 
gent to  a  circle  of  twelve  miles  radius, 
whose  center  was  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  and 
then  due  north  from  the  tangent  point  until 
it  reached  at  parallel  of  latitude  fifteen 
miles  south  of   the  southernmost   part  of 


Philadelphia.  From  this  point  the  line  was 
run  due  west. 

Surveyors  had  already  determined  the 
position  of  the  "center  of  the  peninsula," 
the  north  and  south  line  and  the  "tangent 
point"  when  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah 
Dixon,  English  astronomers  and  mathema- 
ticians, arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1763. 
From  the  time  of  their  arrival  until  De- 
cember, 1767,  Mason  and  Dixon  were  busy 
locating  the  "southernmost  part  of  Phila- 
delphia," and  the  northern  boundary  of 
Maryland,  which  they  surveyed  and  marked 
as  far  as  Dunkard  Creek,  now  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, when  they  were  stopped  by  the  Indians. 

Along  the  greater  part  of  the  line  each 
mile  was  marked  by  a  stone  monument, 
which  had  the  letter  "P"  engraved  or  cut 
on  the  northern  side  and  the  letter  "M"  on 
the  southern  side,  while  at  each  fifth  mile 
there  was  a  similar  stone  known  as  the 
"crown  stone,"  with  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
Penns  cut  on  the  northern  face  and  with 
those  of  Lord  Baltimore  on  the  southern. 
These  stones  were  brought  from  England. 

These  monuments,  which  are  to  be  re- 
placed with  cast  iron  markers,  suffered 
severely  from  attacks  of  vandals  in  the 
early  days  of  the  last  century.  Rapid 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  relocation 
of  the  line. 


A    LOVER    OF    THE    COUNTRY. 
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BY   W.    D.    NESBIT. 

WAY,  away  to  the  countryside, 

Away  from  the  dust  and  glare. 
•  live  me  a  sight  of  the  dried  peach  tree, 

Whose  fragrance  fills  the  air. 
Oh,  let  me  see  the  sun's  rays  glint 

Upon  the  pickle  vines, 
And  see  the  pickle  bottles  glow 

Where  golden  sunlight  shines. 

Oh,  let  me  lounge  beneath  the  green 

Crabapple  trees  and  think. 
The  while  above  my  lazy  head 

The  jelly  glasses  clink. 
And  then  I'd  muse  beside  the  field 

Whereon  the  farmer  dotes, 
Where  gleaming  red  the  labels  are 

On  boxes  of  cracked  oats. 

The  countryside !     The  countryside ! 

Ah,  that's  the  place  for  me — 
To  watch  the  dappled  sunshine  play 

Upon  the  canned-pear  tree; 
To  see  the  waving  milkweed  sway 

Its  leaves,  which  gleam  like  silk, 
And  see  them  squeeze  it  in  the  press, 

And  thus  condense  the  milk. 

Oh,  take  me  to  the  countryside, 

And  let  me  roam  at  will 
Through  groves  of  blooming  buckwheat  cakes 

That  flap  upon  the  hill. 
And  let  me  bare  my  heated  brow 

And  hear  the  tinkling  tune 
Played  by  the  clinking  cans  of  peas 

All  through  the  afternoon. 


A    THWARTED    AMBITION. 


BY   J.    E.   SMITH. 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  wanted  more 
worlds  to  conquer.  Plain  Mortimer 
Queer,  a  Hoosier,  only  wanted  it  said 
of  him  that  he  had  never  ridden  on  a  train. 

The  great  and  the  small  have  their 
private  ambitions  and  with  equal  intensity. 

At  the  time  of  Alexander's  tears,  the 
planet  Mars  was  not  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  earth  and  little  Eros  was  not  yet 
dreamed  of.  As  for  Mortimer,  the  pay- 
master of  one  of  the  roads  out  of  Chicago 
conceived  and  executed  a  diabolical  plot 
whereby  the  ride  was  accomplished  and  the 
ambition  of  an  eccentric  life  was  thwarted. 

Mortimer  lives  at  a  small  station  where 
there  are  but  few  houses,  but  at  which  the 
pay  car  stops  on  its  monthly  rounds  to  pay 
the  section  men. 

Mortimer's  span  is  sixty  years,  and  for 
forty  years  trains  have  passed  his  door 
daily,  and  he  had  never  so  much  as  looked 
inside  a  car. 

Of  late  years  he  has  been  pointed  out  as 
the  man  who  had  never  ridden  on  a  train. 
The  distinction  pleased  Mr.  Queer  greatly. 
He  was  proud  to  be  a  fossil  and  flattered 
himself  that  when  he  was  eighty  people 
would  come  miles  to  see  the  primitive 
gentleman  who  had  sternly  refused  to  keep 
step  with  the  march  of  civilization. 

Mr.  Queer  was  poor  and  when  the  rail- 
road wanted  a  man  to  care  for  some  switch 
lamps,  at  eight  dollars  per  month,  he  asked 
for  the  work  and  was  appointed. 

After  a  month's  duty  well  done  he  was 
informed  by  the  section  foreman  that  the 
pay  car  would  be  at  the  station  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Here  was  a  dilemma  he  had  not  counted 
on.  He  needed  the  money  badly  enough, 
but  going  into  a  pay  car  for  it  was  some- 
thing he  was  not  prepared  to  do. 

When  the  car  arrived  he  was  found  in 
bed  with  a  sinking  chill.  As  it  was  but  a 
few  steps  from  the  car  to  the  house  a  clerk 
took  his  money  to  him.  Mr.  Queer  thanked 
him  profusely  and  was  almost  immediately 
convalescent. 

Another  pay  day  came.  He  took  to  the 
woods  on  an  errand  of  great  urgency  and 
sent  his  wife  to  draw  his  pay.     The  pay- 


master refused  to  do  business  in  this  way 
and  the  car  went  on. 

In  the  meantime  the  paymaster  had 
learned  from  the  local  employes  of  the  old 
lamp  lighter's  idiosyncracy  and  was  watch- 
ing the  shifts  and  evasions  each  month  with 
interest  and  amusement. 

On  the  next  trip  there  were  $16.00 
coming  to  Mr.  Queer,  an  amount  it  was 
imperatively  necessary  to  have.  When  the 
car  arrived  he  hobbled  out  on  crutches. 
One  leg  was  bound  up  with  a  rigidity  and 
an  inflexibility  that  would  have  startled  a 
medical  man.  Mopping  his  brow  from  the 
exertion  and  catching  sight  of  the  pay- 
master through  the  window,  he  made  as 
profound  a  salaam  as  his  bandaged  condi- 
tion would  permit. 

"Good  morning,  Colonel,"  said  the  pay- 
master raising  the  window,  "just  back  from 
Santiago,  eh?" 

"It's  the  rheumatism,"  said  Mr.  Queer, 
struggling  to  sustain  the  look  of  pain  over 
his  face. 

"Have  you  tried  witch  hazel  and  goose 
grease?" 

"I  have." 

"No  good,  eh?  Well,  I  will  tell  you 
what  to  do,  Mr.  Queer.  It  is  a  desperate 
remedy,  but  it  never  fails.  It  was  revealed 
to  this  country  by  an  East  India  missionary. 
Is  there  a  pond  or  brook  within  a  half  mile 
of  your  house?" 

"There's  a  ditch." 

"Just  as  good.  What's  in  a  name,  as 
the  poet  says.  You  have  a  rooster?  Good! 
He  crows  at  midnight.  Select  a  night  in 
the  dark  of  the  moon.  Be  ready.  When 
he  crows  the  first  time  after  that  hour, 
start  while  he  is  in  the  performance  and 
go  direct  to  the  ditch.  Dip  the  offending 
member  three  times  in  the  water.  Each 
time  say  'Sic  Semper  Tyrannis,'  which  is 
Hindoo.  Walk  backward  all  the  way  home. 
An  owl  will  hoot;  if  he  hoots  three  times 
you  are  cured.  Your  money  will  be  passed 
out  through  the  window  this  time,  but  if 
you  neglect  to  avail  yourself  of  this  simple 
cure  I  shall  not  do  it  again.  All  right, 
Jimmy,  go  ahead.  Remember,  Mr.  Queer, 
dark  of  the  moon." 
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A    THWARTED  AMBITION. 


Mr.  Queer  certainly  made  an  effort  to 
remember,  as  he  remained  motionless  a 
long  time  after  the  car  had  pulled  out.  As 
he  hobbled  back  to  the  house  it  dawned 
upon  him  that  there  must  at  last  be  an  end 
to  this  subterfuge.  The  coil  was  tighten- 
ing, and  he  must  either  resign  his  position 
as  lamp  lighter  or  go  into  the  car  for  his 
pay.  After  all,  he  reasoned,  going  into  a 
car  is  not  riding  on  a  train — even  if  he  did 
go  in  and  sign  his  name  to  the  pay  roll  he 
would  not  have  ridden.  He  had  already 
seen  inside,  certainly  a  closer  inspection 
would  not  take  anything  from  his  value  as 
a  curiosity  twenty  years  later.  The  main 
point  was  that  he  had  never  ridden  on  a 
train.  That  one  fact  was  to  be  the  sole 
mark  of  glory  and  distinction  for  his  declin- 
ing years.  Upon  this  one  act  and  no  other 
depended  his  future  value  as  a  wonder. 

When  a  great  mind  seizes  a  many-sided 
question  a  definite  conclusion  is  not  always 
reached  in  the  first  mental  set-to;  there- 
fore Mr.  Queer  was  not  present  when  his 
name  was  called  on  the  following  month. 
For  while  he  had  pretty  clearly  settled  the 
matter  that  he  could  safely  go  inside  the 
car,  yet  the  purpose  needed  the  strength- 
ening that  another  month  was  sure  to  give. 

The  following  month,  without  notice  of 
the  pay  car's  arrival,  Mr.  Queer  was  induced 
on  some  pretext  to  accompany  the  section 
men  to  the  switch  a  half  mile  east  of  town. 
While  there  the  pay  car  unexpectedly  came 
upon  them.     It  stopped.     Before  he  fully 


realized  it  he  was  aboard  with  others. 
Inside  the  car  a  light  was  burning  and  the 
curtains  were  closely  drawn.  From  some 
cause  there  was  much  confusion.  The  men 
jostled  each  other  and  there  was  loud  talk 
and  delays  in  signing  names.  There  was  a 
jingle  of  silver  coin.  The  conductor  ham- 
mered away  preparing  a  rack  and  the 
brakeman  whistled  the  latest  airs  with 
great  vigor. 

"Good  morning,  Colonel,"  said  the  pay- 
master above  the  confusion.  "I  see  that 
you  have  thrown  away  the  crutches.  I 
knew  it  would  cure  you.  It's  a  wonderful 
revelation  to  medical  science,  sure." 

"I  never — " 

"Of  course  you  never  thought  it  would, 
but  it  did.     Sixteen  dollars." 

Plunk,  plunk  went  sixteen  dollars  on 
the  oaken  counter. 

"You  will  be  on  hand  regularly  here- 
after, Colonel,  now  that  you  have  regained 
your  health.  Move  out  at  the  left  door, 
please." 

There  was  an  exodus  from  the  car,  Mr. 
Queer  coming  out  last.  On  reaching  terra 
firma  he  looked  about  him  in  bewilderment. 
He  was  at  his  own  door  yard.  Then  the 
truth  that  crushes  dawned  upon  him.  A 
moment  later  with  his  rheumatic  leg  he 
kicked  a  switch  lamp  from  the  house  into 
the  road. 

Meanwhile  the  news  permeated  the 
neighborhood  that  Mortimer  Queer  had 
ridden  on  a  train. 
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HE  courage  of  our  conviction  is  too 

often  overcome  by  the  weakness  of 


our  misgivings. 


Children  show  us  what  life  should 
be;  we  teach  them  what  life  is. 

Diplomacy  artistically  practiced  is  a 
rare  accomplishment  in  business. 

I  HAVE  found  absolute  sincerity  in 
the  dictionary  and  the  wag  of  a  dog's 
tail. 

It  is  always  too  early  to  commit  a 
fault,  but  never  too  late  to  endeavor  its 
redress. 

The  responsibility  of  offspring  may 
cause  us  anxiety  at  times,  yet,  as  a 
rule,  we  must  regard  them  as  a  howling 
success. 


Never  condemn  a  man  who  refuses 
to  be  informed;  pity  him.  He  is  an  acci- 
dent, a  miserable  example  of  unavoidable 
circumstances. 

The  man  of  pleasure  and  the  man  of 
pain  is  separated  only  by  a  few  years  of 
dissipation. 

Sentiment  is  a  close  kin  to  comedy, 
and  too  often  a  shield  to  candor. 

Submission  and  self-sacrifice  are  the 
best  preparations  for  a  new  life,  with  a 
shadow  in  its  past. 

Our  first  association  with  knowledge 
leaves  with  us  an  impression  of  con- 
fidence which  no  mistake  of  the  future 
can  erase. 

God's  best  blessing  on  the  world  is 
that  lack  of  knowledge  which  permits  us 
to  remain  ignorant  of  the  future  and 
forgetful  of  the  past. 


SMILE. 


BY    ARTHUR   G.    LEWIS. 


SMILE  in  the  face  of  despair  if  you  can; 
Misfortune  survives  on  what  error  imparts. 
And  nothing  proves  manhood  so  nobly  in  man 
As  a  firm,  strong  endeavor  to  never  lose  heart. 


Ambition  is  naught  but  a  beautiful  stream, 
That  flows  in  the  hearts  of  the  hopeful  and  young. 

But  effort  and  purpose  alone  can  achieve 

What  doubt  and  misgivings  may  still  leave  undone. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

EAST  AND  WEST. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  WASHINGTON.  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA 

AND  NEW  YORK. 


EASTWARD 


Lv.   WASHINGTON 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  - 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.ROYALSTA. 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA 

AR.  NEW  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET  - 
An    NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER. 


No.  504 
DAILY 


7.05 

7.56 

8.00 

10.16 

12.35 

12.40 


No.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No.  522 

SUNDAY 


8.30 
9. IS 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.46 


9.0C 
9.52 
9.67 
12.1 
2.30 
2.35 


10.00 
10.60 
10.54 
12.53 
3.00 
3.06 


No.  508 

DAILY 


12.10 
1.00 
1.05 
3.09 
5.36 
6.40 


No.  502 
DAILY 


I. 10 
2.15 
2.20 
4.36 
7.00 
7.06 


No.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 


3.00 
3.49 
3.53 
6.51 
8.00 
8.05 


No.  506 
DAILY 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.35 


5.05 
6.00 
6.05 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 


No. 546 
DAILY 


8.00 
9.00 
9.06 
I  1.40 
3.20 


No.  5  I  2 

DAILY 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

6.62 


2.35 
3.26 
3.30 
5.35 
8.07 
8.  10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


No.  505 
DAILY 


EXCEPT 

6UNDAY 


NO.  50  1 
DAILY 


NO.  527 

DAILY 
B   HOUR 


NO.  535 

EX.  SUN. 
B  HOUR 


NO.  507 

DAILY 


No.  509 
"ROYAL 
LIMITED" 

DAILY 
B  HOUR 


No.  525 
DAILY 


No.  503 
DAILY 


NO.  5  15 
DAILY 


LV.    NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL. 

LV.   NEW   YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

LV.   PHILADELPHIA 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -- 
Afl.  WASHINGTON    


4.30 
7.30 
9.3  1 
9.35 
10.36 


7.56 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.45 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


I  2.55 
1.00 
3.07 
6.06 
6.  10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.60 


PM 

3.35 
3.40 
6.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.65 
6.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


6.55 
7.00 
9.40 
1.46 
1.60 
2.60 


NIQHT 

12.10 
12.15 
3.36 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 

WE8TWARD 

No     I 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.   7 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  s 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  3 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.  5 
LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  55 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

NO.    1  I 

PITTSBURG 

LIMITED 

No    47 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL- 
LV.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

9.65UI 

1  0.00  m 
12.20  pm 
2.26  pm 
2.40  pm 
3.45  PM 

I.25P* 

1 .30  pw 
4.20  pm 
6.42  PM 
7.00  pm 
8.06  pm 

1.25  pm 
1  .30pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.20  pm 
8.30  pm 
6.  lOui 
10.46  ui 

6.66  pm 

7.00  pm 

9.40  pm 

1  1  .46  PM 

I2.00NT 

I.101M 

1  2.  I0NT 
1  2.  1  5  ui 
3.35UI 
8.60UI 
9.00  ui 

10.  05  AM 

6.55  pm 
7.00  pm 
9.40  pm 
1  1  .46  pm 
1  2.00  NT 
1  .00  Ul 
8.66  AM 

4.30UI 
7.30  AM 
9.3  1  Ul 
9.40  ui 
I0.50U1 
7.30  pm 

Lv.    BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION.. 
Lv.   BALTIMORE    CAMDEN  STATION  ... 

8.26UI 
1  I.SOut 

4.00  PM 

6.56  pm 
8.00  ui 
1  I.45UI 
1  1  .52  am 
6.55  pm 
6.50  pm 
1  0.50pm 
1  0. 00  ui 

9.00  pm 

7.23  Ul 
5.48  pm 
10.36  pm 
9.30pm 
7.36  am 
6.26  am 
8.40  ui 
7.35  pm 

9.00UI 

1  2.00NN 
2.06UI 
6.50  ui 
7.I0UI 

1  2.40  pm 
6.60  pm 

10.60  pm 

IO.OOui 

6.60  ui 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points. 

B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  T 

3  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.    2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.   6 

LIMITED 

DAILY 

No.    8 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    10 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.   12 

OUQUESNE 
LIM,,    DAILY 

No.  46 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.    14 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

r  8.30  u 

2.45  AM 

0.30  pm 

I0.20UI 

8.00pm 

7.00  pm 

10.46  am 

I2.I0«« 

1  1  .OOAM 

1  1.20  pm 
8.00  am 

3.00  pm 
9.45  pm 

6.30  pm 
8.05pm 
2  30  am 

1  .00pm 

*  8.20a* 
2.  10  pm 

t  2.46pm 

*  6.36pm 

2.I5UI 
8.05  AM 
8.05  ui 
12.  1  5  pm 
7.30pm 
8.  15  pm 
9.00pm 
6.41  Ul 
7.50  ui 
8.00  ui 
10.  1  5ui 
1  2.35pm 
1  2.40  pm 

8.  1  5am 
8.55am 
8.  15  pm 
9.00pm 
2.22  am 
3.22am 
3.30  am 
6.35  u.i 
8.07  am 
8.  10am 

1  .00  pm 
2.05  pm 
2.20pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00  pm 
7.05  pm 

4.60  pm 
5.53pm 
6.06  PM 
8.  1  9  pm 
10.40  pm 
1  0.50pm 

1  1.56  AM 
12.56pm 
1  .06  PM 
3.09  pm 
6.35  pm 
6.40  pm 

6.55  aw 
7.50  Ul 
8.00  m 
10. 15am 
12.35  pm 
12.40  pm 

1  1.05pm 
12.25am 
1  2.44  am 
3.  10am 
6.52a» 

Ar.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  -.. 
Ar.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  - 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET   . 
Ar.  NEW   YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.        *  Daily.        t  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       FINEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between   Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and    New  York, 

EASTWARD. 

No.  512.  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  to  New  STork     sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  526.  I  Juliet  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  Fork. 

No.  522.  Parlor  Car  and   Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  528.  Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  fork.    Dining  Car;  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  508.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia, 

No.  502.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  ta  carte,  Washington  to 
Philadelphia. 

No.  524.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches.  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  New  York.     No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  536.  Buffet 'Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  506.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.    Dining  Car.  in  hie  d'hote;  and  <  lafe,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

W  ESTW  A  F*r>  . 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  527.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte, 
New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  535.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte, 
New  York  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  507.    Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  501).  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  F.lcgant  Coaches,  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.     No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  525.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Dining  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  York  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  York  to  Washington. 

No.  515.    Sleeping  Cars  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and   Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

W  K  S 1"  W  AU'M. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals,  observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati 
to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellalre.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.      Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.    Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parfeersburg  (on  Sat- 
urday night  this  car  runs  to  Deer  Park  only).     Buffet  serves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg:  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Deer  Park  to  Pittsburg  on  Monday  mornings.  Dining  CarConnells- 
vllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  and  breakfast. 

No.  47.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Observation  Sleeping  <  !ar  Pittsburg  to  Cleveland. 

No.  55.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

EASTWARD, 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.     Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  Fork.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore,  except  on 
Sunday  night  tills  ear  starts  from  Deer  Park.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  York  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg.  Dfniug  Cars  serve  all 
meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  York.  Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car 
Columbus  to  Baltimore.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Philadelphia. 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Deer  Park  via  Cumberland  on  Friday  nights  only.    Dining  Car  serves  breakfast. 

No.  13.  "Duquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  York.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsville. 

No.  46.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car 
Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.    Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :   Baltimore,   Maryland. 

EXECUTIVE    DEPARTMENT. 

William  Salomon,  Chairman  of  the  Board New  York  City. 

L.  F.  Loree,  President Baltimore,  Md 

Osoar  g.  Mi  rb  v\.  [sl  \  Ice-President ...Baltimore,  Md.       w.  H.  Williams,  Assistant  Secretary Baltimore  Md 

c.  W.  Woolfobd,  Secretary  Baltimore,  Md.       David  C.  Greek,  Assistant  5e<  retary Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

John  K.  Cowen,  General  Counsel Baltimore,  Md.       Hugh  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT. 


H.  D.  Bllklet,  Comptroller 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  General  Auditor  . 


.  Baltimore,  Md 
.Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  M.  W  atkins.  Auditor  of  lie  venue.  _ Baltlmoir,  Md. 

G.  B.  Howabtk,  Auditor  Of  Disbursements  ..Baltimore,  Md. 


TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 
J.  V.  McXf.ai.,  Treasurer Baltimore,  Mil. 


OPERATING 

George  L.  Potter,  Genera]  Manager  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ai;nii  i:  Hale,  Ass't  General  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  G.  Haas,  Ass* t  to  General  Manager   Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  T.  Leahy.  Ass't  to  General  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

I    -i    Foley,  Ass't  to  <  leneral  Manager Baltimore,  Mil. 

,1.  M.  GRAHAM,  Chief  Knginecr B;iit  inmri',  Md. 

Jacob  N.  Barr,  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

\Ym.  Gibson.  Gen. Supt. of  Transportation Baltimore,  Mil. 

P.  H.  Irwin,  Ass't  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent Baltimore,  Md, 

.1-  K.  Kea i:\ey,  Supt.  Car  service .Baltimore,  Md. 

Chas.  Selden,  Supt.  Telegraph Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Greiner.  Engln'r  Bridges  and  Buildings. Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  A.  Williams,  Supt.  of  Stores Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  W.  Wright,  Fur]  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

K.  E.  Brewer.  Ass't  Km1]  Agent    Bait]  in  ore.  Md. 

E.  V.  Batjgh,  Supt.  Dining  Cars  and  Restaur's. Baltimore.  Md. 
Thos.  Fitzgerald,  Gen.  Snpt.  Pblla.  Div.  Main  Line  and 

Branches.  Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Supt.  Middle  and  Northwestern 

Divisions,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  F.  Mabonet,  Gen.  Supt.  Pittsburg  Division  and 

Branches,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


DEPARTMENT. 

J.  Van.  Smith,  Gen.  Snpt.  New  York  Division 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Geo.  II.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen.  Supt Baltimore.  Md. 

E.  T.  White,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark,  o. 

J.  D.  McCubbin,  Real  Estate  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Owen.  Snpt.  Malnt.  of  Way,  East Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  Anoker.  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Lee,  Supt.  Mafnt.  of  Way,  West Zanesville,  O. 

John  E.  Spurrier,  Hunt.  Main  Line,  i st  Div.  Baltimore,  Md. 
C  C  F.  Bent,  Supt. Philadelphia  Division.. Phlladei phla,  Pa. 

F.  A.  Hcsted,  Supt.  Main  Line.  2d  Div Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Thos.  C  Prince,  Supt.  Main  Line,  3d  Div Winchester,  Va. 

J.  H.  Glovbr.  Supt.  Pittsbg.  Div.  East.  Dlst. Councils vlllc.  Pa. 
John  Barron,  Supt.  Pittsbg.  Div. West.  Dlst.. Pittsburg.  Pa. 
T.J.  English.  Supt    Middle  Division Newark.  O. 

F.  C  Batch  elder.  Supt.  N.-W.  Div.  Chgo.  Dist.  .Garrett.  Ind. 
A.  M.  Lane,  Supt.  W.  Va.  and  Pittsburg  and  Monongahela 

Divisions,  Falrmount,  W.  Va. 

G.  W.  Spencer,  Acting  Supt.  N.-W.  Div.,  Akron  Dist., 

Chicago  Junct..  O. 
C.  TV.  Galloway.  Ass't  Superintendent Cumberland.  Mil. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 
PASSENGER. 


D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt,  Lines  West  of  Ohio 

River.  71?  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  BIdg.,  Chicago,  ill. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Lyman  McCarty,  Ass't  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

Geo.  Df.Haven,  Excursion  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  P.  Taggart,  New  England  Passeneer  Agent, 

211  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Bernard  Ashby,  District  Pass.  Agent Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond.  Division  Passenger  Agert Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent.  Pass.  Dept Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthi  r  G.  Lewis,  So,  Pass.  Agt.  Atlantic  Hotel.  Norfolk.  Va. 

E.  D.  Smith.  Di\  islon  l'ii>sfii;'iT  Agent Pittsburg.  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Passenger  Agent Boston.  Mas-.. 

Robert  Skinner.  Tr:i\ .  Pass.  A-t  ,  434  Broadway,  New  'i  ork. 
L.  G.  Stine.  Passenger  Agent  ..  ..i::nn  Broad  wav.  New  York. 
J.  M.  Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
A.  C.  Wilson,  Trav.  Passenger  Agent Washington,  D.C 

C.  E.  Dudrow.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Harpi  r's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Bel  Iain-,  n, 

F.  P.  COPPER.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent.. Newark.  0. 

W.  W.  Picking,  General  Agent.  Pass.  Dept Chicago,  ill. 

FRED 

C.  S.  Wight,  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher.  Gen    Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md, 

L.  R.  Beockenbroigh.  Gen.  Freight  Agent.  ..Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  in  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore.  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis.  Ass't  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Si  even  son,  Ass'r  Gen.  Frt.  Agt.  ..Philadelphia.  Pa. 
James  Mosher,  Ass't  Gen. Frt.  Agt.,  434  Broadway. NewYork. 

A.  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Frt.  Age,  710  Merchants 

Loan  and  Trust  Building.  Chicago,  111. 
Jas.  R.  Bell.  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland,  Md. 

F.  Fowler.  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

H.M.Matthews,  Division  Freight  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A.  Constans,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  o. 

C.  T.  Wight.  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky.  (). 

B.  F.  Kai-p.  Division   Freight  Agent   Tiffin.  O. 

Page  Cherry.  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago.  111. 

Ben  Wilson,  Gen.  Live  Stock  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways.  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray.  General  Goal  and  Coke  Agt.  .-Baltimore,  Md. 

W.L.  Andrews,  loal  and  Coke  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa 

W.  W.  Daniel.  Goal  and  Coke  Agent. Columbus.  O. 

E.  S.  Van  sam,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago,  in. 

W.  W.  Wood,  Industrial  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore,  Mil. 


C,  <;.  Lemmon.  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  III. 

R.  C.  Haase.  N-w.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St. Paul,  Minn 

J.  C.  Burch,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

Geo.  S.  Stuart.  Traveling  Pass.  Agent  ..San  Francisco,  Cal. 

G.  LEIMBACH,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Galkr aitii.  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey.  General  Agent, 

Room  1,  Hohart  Building,  San  Francisco,  i  ai. 
W.  K.  Lowes,  Ad\  ertising  Agent .Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  D.  Gildersleave.  I  mm.  Pass.  Agt.  B.&  O.  S-W.R.R., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr..  Dist.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Cincinnati,  0. 
R.S.Brown,  Dist.  Pas-.  Agt.  B.  &  O.S-W.R.R., 

Louisville.  Ky. 
N.  .1.  N'eer,  Dist.  Pass  Agt.  P.  ,V  <>  S-W.  R.  R.,  Springfield, IH. 
.1.  II.  Lark  a  bee.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &O.S-W.R.  R., 

Chillicothe,  O. 

G.  M. Taylor, Trav. Pass. Agt. B.& O.S-W.R.R., 

Vlncennes,  I  ad. 
A  C. Goodrich, Trav.  Pas-.  Agt.  B.&  0.  S.-W.  R.  r., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
s.  M.  siiattuc.  Trav.  Pas-  Agt  B.&  ( t.sw.  R.R..  Denver.Col. 
J.P.RoGERMAN.Trav.  Pass.  Agt. B.& O.S-W.R.R  ,DalIas,Tex. 


I  .  II  Maynard.  Commercial  Freight  Agent. ..Boston.  Mass. 
F.  M.  John -o\,  i  oinmercial  Freight  Agent  ..JJew  York  City. 
E.  S.  King.  Com'l  Frt.  Agt.,  Bourse  Bldg... Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White.  Commercial  Freight  Agent. ..Wilmington,  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.Baltiuiore.  Md. 

B.  V,  Jackson,  Commercial  Frt.  Agent. ..Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  X.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent... Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  .1  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.H.  Marsh, Commercial  Freight  Agent. .Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
H.  R.  Rogers.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  0, 

C.  F,  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron.  < .. 

E.  N.  Kendall,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo   I  > 

John  Hutchings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  H.  Harkins,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Chicago,  111, 

C.  H.  Ross.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Thos.  Miles.  Commercial  Frt.  Agent Minneapolis.  Minn. 

H.  C.  Piculell,  Commercial  Freight  AgenL Omaha.  Neb. 

M.  J.  Allen.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver.Col. 

J.  J.  Collister,  Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galurai  i  ii.  Genera!  Agent Cleveland.  I  K 

Peter  Harvey.  General  Agent, 

Room  1,  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co..  Import  Agents New  York. 

T.  II.  Xoon  an.  i. en  Manager  <  lontlnental  Line  and 

Centra]  state-  Despatch,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MILEAGE. 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION 5.30 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 129.42 

MAIN  LINE  AND    BRANCHES 949  98 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 403.08 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 

MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 790- 19 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVER  

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM  1 


Sovereign  Grand  Lodge 
I.  O.  O.  F. 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 

September  14-21,  1901 

One  Fare  for  the  Round  Trip 

Tickets  will  be  sold  from  all  stations  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
From  points  east  of  the  Ohio  River  on  September  12,  13,  14  and  15,  and 
from  points  west  of  the  Ohio  River  September  13,  14,  15  and  16.  Valid 
for  return  leaving  Indianapolis  to  and  including  September  23,  with  privi- 
lege of  extension  until  October  7,  1901,  inclusive,  on  payment  of  50  cents. 
All  tickets  must  be  validated  by  Joint  Agent, 
Indianapolis,  to  make  them  available  for  return 
passage  and  will  be  good  leaving  Indianapolis  only 
on  date  of  validation. 


TRIENNIAL 
CONCLAVE 
KNIGHTS  TEMPLAR 


Louisville,  Ky.,  August  27-31 


ONE  FARE  for  the  ROUND  TRIP 


Tickets  will  be  sold  from  all  stations  on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
From  points  east  of  the  Ohio  River  on  August  22,  23,  24  and  25,  and 
from  points  west  of  the  Ohio  River  August  24,  25,  26,  27  and  2S.  Valid 
for  return  leaving  Louisville  not  later  than  September  2,  with  privilege 
of  extension  until  September  16,  1901,  by  deposit  of  ticket  with  Joint 
Agent  and  payment  of  50  cents. 


Atlantic  City 

Excursions  1901 


?£ST':  ir*ijLB.J8l 


AugUSt    8  and  22 

September   5 
ONLY 

$10.00 

ROUND 
TRIP 


Board  Walk,  Atlantii    Citj  ,  N    J. 


FROM 


PITTSBURG    a    WHEELING 

4*  41    PARKERSBURG   4>   4* 


and  proportionately  low  rates  from  inter= 
mediate    points    east    of    the    Ohio    River 


TICKETS 

GOOD 

1 6    DAYS 

INCLUDING 
DATE  OF  SALE 

VIA    THE    POPULAR 


The  Bathing  Beach,  Atlantic  City,    V    I 


BALTIMORE  <S  OHIO   R.  R 


&tci?^nheection   PHILADELPHIA   6   READING   RY. 


ASK   TICKET   AGENTS   FOR    PARTICULARS 
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Annapolis 
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THE    ORIGIN    OF    DEER    PARK, 


Qoutb^eiry 


SIbitebaU  Ccrminal 


B.&O. 


]Most  Convenient  entrance  to 

Greater  JVew  \ork 


Connects  under  Same  Roof  with  all  Elevated  Trains,  Broadway,  Columbus  and  Lexington  Avenue 
Cable  Lines,  East  and  West  Side  Belt  Lines,  and  all  Ferries  to  Brooklyn. 


September   in   the   Mountains 


#    & 


Deer  Park  Hotel 

DEER  PARK, MARYLAND 

A*     $ 

Most  Delightful  Resort  of  the  Alleghenies 


SWEPT  by  mountain  breezes,  2,800  feet  above  sea  level.  Absolutely  free 
from  malaria,  hay  fever  and  mosquitoes.  Reached  without  change  of 
cars  from  all  principal  cities  via  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Every 
modern  convenience.  Rooms  en  suite  with  private  baths.  Electric  Lights, 
Long  Distance  Telephone,  Elevator,  Turkish  Baths,  Swimming  Pools,  Golf  Links, 
Tennis  Courts,  Bowling  Alleys,  Magnificent  Drives,  Complete  Livery  Service. 
Annapolis  Naval  Academy  Band.  Hotel  remodeled  with  additional  conveniences. 
All  cottages  have  been  taken  for  the  season.  Open  until  September  30th. 
For  rates  and  information  address 

W.   E.  BURWELL,  Manager, 

Deer  Park,  Garrett  County,  Md. 


PAN=AME.RICAN 
EXPOSITION 


BUFFALO 


September   and   October 

MOST    DELIGHTFUL    MONTHS 


LiJjI,*.  ii'yil   f** 


P^i* 


ETHNOLOGY   Ill'll.niNU. 

J „ 


Ten  Day 
Fifteen  Day 
Season  TicKets 

Very  Low  Rates 

For  Particulars 
see  TicKet  Agents 


GUIDE  TO 


WASHINGTON 


A  MOST  beautiful,  artistic  and  practical  "Guide  to  Washington,"  fully  illus- 
trated, published  by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  can  be  obtained  from  principal  Ticket  Agents  for  ten  (10)  cents, 
or  will  be  sent  by  mail  prepaid  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or 
Mexico  on  receipt  of  fifteen  (15)  cents  in  stamps.     Address 


D.  IS-   MARTIN, 

Manager  Passenger  Traffic, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 


B.  N.  AUSTIN, 

General   Passenger  Agent, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Chicago, 


Book  of  the  Royal  Blue. 


Published  Monthly  by  the 
Passenger  Department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
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THE   ORIGIN   OF   DEER   PARK. 
MESHACH  BROWNING,  THE  PATRIARCH  OF  THE  GLADES. 

The  Great  Pastures  of  the  Allcghanies  Sixty  Years  Ago — the  Story  of  a  Brave  and  Modest  Pioneer. 

BALTIMORE  SUN. 


THE  comfortable  and  well-appointed  folk 
who  loaf  luxuriously  and  cultivate  the 
delights  of  an  elegant  ease  and  idle- 
ness on  the  porches  of  the  hotel  at  Deer 
Park  to-day  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort 
the  natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of  a 
"  notion "  that  a  plain  man  had  fondly 
cherished  in  the  glades  and  woods  and  by 
the  mountain  springs  of  Allegany  County 
sixty-four  years  ago  —  a  man  who  fore- 
gathered familiarly  with  the  bear  and  the 
panther,  the  prowling  wolf  and  the  antlered 
buck  ;  to  whom  the  rattlesnake  was  but  a 
diverting  incident  and  the  wild  turkey  or 
mountain  trout  a  bright,  brief  joy  in  the 
intervals  of  business. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1836  that 
Meshach  Browning,  famous  hunter  and 
ranger,  first  entertained  the  happy  thought 
of  taking  unto  himself  a  deer  park,  thus 
shrewdly  conjoining  business  with  pleasure  ; 
and  forthwith  he  proceeded  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  project  in  that  primitive  fashion 
which  was  handiest  to  him.  He  began  by 
wrestling  "nip  and  tuck  "with  one  royal 
buck  on  the  snow  and  persuading  another 
to  lend  himself  to  an  artless  scheme  of 
"  benevolent  assimilation "  by  arguments 
that  must  have  appeared  to  any  deer  sus- 
ceptible of  civilization  at  once  incontro- 
vertible and  alluring. 

"I  drew  his  leg  around  a  tree,"  he 
wrote,  "  and  held  him  there  until  he  tired 
himself  and  lay  still.  Then  I  tied  his  hind 
legs  to  one  end  of  a  long  pole  and  his  fore 
legs  to  the  other  end  and  passed  another 


cord  around  his  kidneys  and  to  the  pole  to 
keep  him  from  straining  his  back.  Then  I 
took  the  end  of  the  big  pole  and  drew  him 
to  the  road,  where  I  loosed  him  *  *  * 
and  I  drove  him  before  me  like  a  sheep  until 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  house.  But,  as  he 
refused  to  proceed  any  farther,  I  had  to 
throw  him  and  tie  him  again  and  haul  him 
home,  where  I  kept  my  deer  five  or  six 
years."  Behold  the  beginning  of  Deer 
Park  and  a  political  parable  ! 

More  than  forty  years  ago  it  was  the 
privilege  of  the  present  writer  to  read  the 
manuscript  of  a  very  American  book,  which 
the  good  sense  of  the  author's  friends  had 
saved  from  the  stupid  revisions  of  the 
literary  fellow  and  the  meretricious  tinsel 
of  the  tinkers  in  "style."  This  was 
"  Forty-four  Years  of  the  Life  of  a  Mary- 
land Hunter,"  related  with  all  the  good 
sense,  sincerity,  modesty,  unconscious  force 
and  rustic  humor  of  an  unlettered  man, 
who  struggled  with  his  grammar  as  he 
had  struggled  with  bears,  and  steered  his 
pen  with  as  many  and  as  honest  misgivings 
as  he  would  have  handled  the  latest  pattern 
of  Winchester  fowlingpiece  in  all  its  elab- 
orate up-to-dateness  ;  for  this  was  the  sort 
of  hunter  who  aforetime  confronted  the 
catamount  or  the  bear  with  a  crippled 
flintlock,  bandaged  with  a  shoestring. 

By  the  older  denizens  of  all  this  region 
the  memory  of  this  man  is  kept  reverently 
green,  for  he  was  the  patriarch  of  the 
(Hades,  and  the  people  of  Allegany  and 
Garrett  counties  trace  their  annals  down 
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from  Meshach  Browning,  as  the  Americans 
of  California  date  all  their  doings  from 
"  forty-nine  "  and  the  pioneers. 

Browning  was  in  his  eightieth  year  in 
1859,  when  his  book  was  published,  and 
was  the  nestor  of  the  community  of  wood- 
men, hunters  and  anglers  which  had  been 
growing  up  around  him  for  half  a  century 
—  a  conspicuous  personality  among  the 
stalwart  mountaineers  and  the  honored 
forbear  of  a  progeny  of  brave  men  and 
handsome  women,  who  revered  him  for  his 
integrity,  his  strong, .  crude  intellect,  his 
dauntless  courage,  his  generosity,  his  ten- 
derness, his  ingenuous  modesty.  His  book 
is  no  compilation  of  fish  stories  and  hunt- 
ers yarns  ;  almost  every  page  is  marked 
by  his  shrinking  sensitiveness,  lest  his 
reader  may  regard  him  as  a  braggart  or  a 
liar.  It  is  the  conscience,  the  honor,  the 
fine  chivalry  of  Jules  Gerard  (the  lion 
hunter)  that  we  find  there,  not  the  trucu- 
lent "tall  talk"  of  Gordon  Gumming. 

Browning  was  the  son  of  a  subaltern 
English  soldier  who  escaped  from  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  and  sought  peace  and  seclu- 
sion in  the  wilderness  of  the  Alleghanies. 
The  lad  Meshach  grew  to  be  the  hero  of 
every  other  man's  talk  in  his  little  mountain 
republic,  to  be  saluted  for  a  pre-eminence 
of  which  he  was  unconscious.  I  have  said 
that  in  his  story  he  reminds  me  of  the  fine 
chivalry,  the  generous  pride  of  Jules  Gerard 
—  that  romantic  and  intrepid  chevalier  who 
went  out  to  meet  the  Algerian  lion  alone 
in  the  moonlight.  Meshach  Browning  says 
of  the  bear  :  "A  bold,  undaunted  beast ; 
not  apt  to  quarrel  with  others,  but  if  any 
trespass  on  his  rights,  then  furious  and 
vindictive.  I  admire  and  love  the  bear, 
because  he  would  insult  neither  man  nor 
beast,  nor  will  he  suffer  either  to  insult 
him."  But  the  panther  "is  a  great  sneak," 
and  to  be  scorned — "  cowardly,  treacherous 
and  cruel."  He  had  killed  about  fifty  pan- 
thers and  catamounts,  400  bears  and  nearly 
2,000  deer,  and  the  survivors  respected  him 
as  a  true  sportsman  and  a  gentleman. 

In  Browning's  time  —  say  sixty  years 
ago— the  delightful  valley  inclosed  between 
the  great  Backbone  Mountain  and  the 
western  hills  of  the  Youghiogheny  River, 
and  known  as  the  "Glades,"  was  the  para- 
dise of  the  woodsmen  and  rangers  of  his 
clan.  All  the  waters  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Backbone  fall  into  the  Potomac  and 
those  on  the  western  side  into  the  Youghi- 
ogheny, which  delivers  its  stream  into  the 


Ohio  River.  The  Glades  were  clear,  level 
meadows,  clothed  in  high  grass,  the  blades 
set  very  thick  on  the  stock,  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet.  There  were  many 
hundreds  of  acres  of  this  lordly  grass  grow- 
ing where  ragged  bushes  hold  all  the  ground 
now.  "  It  was  a  grand  sight " —  across  the 
great  valley  —  says  Browning,  "to  watch 
the  tall  grass,  rolling  in  great  waves  before 
every  passing  breeze,  and  the  herds  of  deer 
skipping  and  romping  with  each  other. 
Now  and  then  a  great  lubberly  bear  invaded 
their  happy  playground,  or  a  wolf  prowled 
behind  the  screen  of  herbage,  sneaking  for 
a  fawn."  And  in  April,  May  and  June  hun- 
dreds of  wild  turkeys  went  chasing  grass- 
hoppers across  the  great  glades,  flying, 
running,  in  picturesque  diversity  of  action 
and  of  sport. 

Browning  lamented  the  invasion  of  men 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  who,  at- 
tracted by  the  charm  and  opulence  of  the 
pasturage,  prevailed  upon  the  settlers  to 
"  grass  "  their  cattle  in  great  numbers,  and 
so  from  April  to  September  they  overran 
the  beautiful  glades,  trampling,  devouring, 
defiling.  The  herders,  often  stupid  and 
brutal,  were  forever  shooting  at  the  deer, 
until  all  but  the  suckling  fawns  abandoned 
the  glades  and  hid  in  the  mountains.  Some 
prowling  ruffian,  worse  than  bear  or  wolf, 
"would  bleat  like  a  fawn,  and  when  the 
distressed  mother  came  he  shot  her  down 
and  left  her  poor  little  fawn  to  starve." 
The  settlers,  after  pleading  in  vain  to  the 
Legislature  for  relief,  killed  the  cattle  at 
night  and  drove  out  the  herders,  but  later 
the  pernicious  practice  was  resumed,  to 
the  grave  detriment  of  the  "little  mountain 
republic." 

The  early  settlers  were  thrifty  and  provi- 
dent. They  made  their  own  clothes  of  the 
linsey,  woolen  and  linen  that  their  women 
spun  and  wove  from  their  flax  and  wool. 
Linsey,  pork,  beef,  honey,  corn,  sometimes 
a  sheep  or  a  pig,  the  skin  of  a  bear,  deer, 
coon,  or  even  a  wolf-scalp  —  these  consti- 
tuted their  circulating  medium  ;  with  these 
they  traded  ;  with  these  they  paid  their 
hired  "  help."  If  a  man  wore  a  pair  of 
boots  he  was  a  gentleman  ;  if  an  unmarried 
woman  was  gorgeous  in  calfskin  or  mo- 
rocco shoes  she  was  a  belle. 

The  settlers  lived  in  cabins  and  fed  their 
children  on  bread,  honey,  butter  and  milk. 
Tea  and  coffee  were  luxuries,  but  bear  meat 
and  venison  were  so  plentiful  as  to  be  lightly 
esteemed.     The  people  of  the  country  west 
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of  Cumberland  were  notably  hospitable  and 
generous,  especially  to  the  stranger  and 
the  wayfarer,  who  were  freely  piloted  by 
the  hunters  many  miles  on  their  way  by 
devious  bridle  paths  and  trails. 

When  Browning,  who  was  born  in  Fred- 
erick County  in  1781,  took  his  young  wife 
to  live  in  the  Bear  Creek  glades  only  nar- 
row paths  led  from  one  settlement  to  an- 
other, and  their  household  goods  were 
transported  on  pack-horses.  Their  new 
home  was  but  the  wreck  of  an  old  cabin 
that  the  hunters  had  stripped  to  the  joists 
for  firewood.  The  new  tenant  raised  it  to 
its  former  height  and  covered  it  with  clap- 
boards, but  even  then  it  had  neither  floor, 
nor  chimney,  nor  door  ;  by  a  hole  in  the 
wall  they  got  in  and  out,  and  a  rattlesnake 
had  welcomed  them  to  their  bed-chamber. 
But  the  glade  was  "  the  most  beautiful 
country  they  had  ever  seen."    Their  cattle 


and  horses  were  pastured  on  sweet  grass 
to  their  knees  ;  birds  of  all  feathers  strove 
with  each  other  in  a  riot  of  song,  and 
everywhere  wild  turkeys  roamed  in  the 
dalliance  of  a  paradise,  leading  their  young. 
But  there  were  wolves  in  the  thickets  near 
by,  "and  in  every  soft  piece  of  ground 
were  footprints  of  all  kinds,"  telling  where 
the  bear  had  passed,  and  the  deer,  and  the 
rabbit.  And  when  they  dined  that  day  it 
was  on  a  table  made  of  a  sheet  of  maple 
bark  "tied  down  to  two  laths  to  keep  it 
from  curling  up  at  the  sides."  This  was 
laid  on  a  sort  of  scaffold,  "  made  by  driv- 
ing four  small  forks  into  our  clay  floor,  on 
which  little  cross-poles  were  placed  to  sup- 
port the  bark." 

"Our  dinner  was  made  cheerful  by  lively 
chat  and  happy  expectations,  for  we  had 
all  things  in  common.  We  had  but  to 
say,  '  Rise,  Meshach  !     Stay  and  eat ! ' " 


OLD    ANNAPOLIS    IS    DISAPPEARING. 


ELIHU  S.  RILEY,  ANNAPOLIS.  MARYLAND. 


THE  fateful  fire  and  the  iconoclastic  hand 
of  improvement  are  steadily  destroy- 
ing the  ancient  houses  and  the  venera- 
ble environments  of  "  ye  ancient  capital  of 
Maryland."  Its  charming  colonial  history 
reads  like  an  old  romance,  its  knightly  era 
like  an  Iliad,  its  decadence  appears  like 
the  uncertain  web  of  a  dream,  and  even 
under   the   eye   of   those  yet  living  vast 


Philadelphia  and  Annapolis  via  Baltimore, 
and  made  the  splendid  time  between  the 
city  of  brotherly  love  and  the  capital  of 
Maryland  of  only  three  days,  was  pulled 
down.  Indeed,  the  driver  who  handled  the 
reins  of  the  coach  and  four,  and  who  drove 
in  between  stately  piles  to  the  great  yard 
of  the  hotel,  is  still  remembered.  This 
hotel  was  known  in  colonial  days  as  Mann's 


MANN'S  HOTEL,  ANNAPOLIS.  Ml) 

Where  Washington  lodged  before  he  resigned  his  Military  C mi 


and  important  transformations  have  been 
worked  in  the  architectural  outlines  of  the 
city  while  its  life  has  undergone  rapid  and 
fundamental  changes. 

Fifty  years  ago  one  of  the  old  colonial 
hotels  was  still  in  operation  as  it  had  been 
in  the  days  when  General  Washington  was 
guest  in  it  and  where,  on  the  night  before 
he  resigned  his  military  commission,  De- 
cember 23,  1781,  in  No.  9  he  slept.  It 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  bed  in 
which  he  rested  was  taken  from  the  hotel. 
Within  the  present  year  the  office  where 
the  tickets  of  the  coach  that  ran  between 


Hotel.  Within  the  twelfth  month  the 
broad  lot  that  stood  in  front  of  the  inn, 
and  whose  great  trees  furnished  shade  for 
sages  and  statesmen,  has  been  desecrated 
with  new  and  modern  buildings,  and  the 
face  of  the  old  hostelry  is  being  gradually 
shut  out  from  the  sight  of  the  native  and 
the  stranger. 

What  notable  men  have  been  guests 
here  and  what  mighty  deeds  have  been  con- 
summated !  ( )n  this  spot  the  family  of  the 
famous  and  talented  Dulanys  lived,  and,  for 
generations,  the  hotel  was  the  center  of  all 
political  manoeuvres  that  were  consummated 
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ILONIAL    WALL    IN    THE    REAR    OF 
BUILT    IN     1770. 


GOVERNOR    PACA'S    RESIDENCE    AT    ANNAPOLIS. 
NOW    FAST    DISAPPEARING. 


in  legislative  enactment.  This  ancient 
hostelry  was  an  ideal.  It  comprised  a  half 
dozen  acres  located  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  and,  after  providing  ample  grounds 
for  promenade  and  stables,  ice-house  and 
carriage-way,  markets  and  art  buildings, 
there  was  left  a  great  lot  that  was  culti- 
vated as  a  farm.  Then  the  buildings  were 
old  and  of  quaint  design,  with  magnificent 
shade  in  front  and  a  grand  porch  to  enjoy 
the  sights  of  the  main  street  of  the  city. 

On  this  porch  gathered  the  wits,  legis- 
lators, judges  and  politicians  of  the  day, 
and  legion  are  the  amusing  anecdotes  that 
have  come  down  to  the  present  generation 
from  the  habitues  of  this  venerable  hostelry. 
In  the  modern  days,  fifty  years  ago,  there 
was  a  famous  local  democratic  politician 
named  Richard  J.  Crabb.  His  mind  was 
largely  on  votes.  One  day  the  Colonel  was 
sitting  on  the  hotel  porch  and  heard  some 
gentlemen  discussing  "  Hannibal."  The 
listener's  mind  did  not  reach  to  the  classic 
days  when  he  studied  history  in  old  St. 
John's  —  it  was  fastened  on  the  present. 
As  the  Colonel  caught  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, he  repeated  it  in  a  far-off  way  : 


Hannibal  ?    Hannibal 


as   if   he  were 


questioning  himself.  Then,  in  answer  to 
his  own  interrogatory,  he  replied:  "He 
didn't  vote  here  at  the  last  election." 

For  many  decades  the  City  Hotel  owned 


one  of  the  famous  relics  of  American  his- 
tory, and  through  a  century  it  graced  the 
counters  of  this  colonial  tavern  on  every 
festive  and  patriotic  occasion.  It  was  a  bowl 
taken  from  the  cabin  of  the  Peggy  Stewart, 
October  19,  1774,  when  every  other  article 
on  the  ship,  the  vessel  and  its  cargo  in- 
cluded, perished  in  the  flames  to  satisfy  the 
indignation  of  the  people  of  Ann  Arundel 
who  were  incensed  at  its  owner  paying 
taxes  on  seventeen  chests  of  tea  that  the 
vessel  had  brought  over.  Around  this  bowl 
at  the  social  board  sages  and  heroes  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  statesmen  of  later  years 
have  gathered  and  quaffed  the  brew  of  dis- 
tinguished hosts.  The  bowl  when  last  heard 
from  was  in  Baltimore,  and  is  guarded 
as  a  sacred  link  connecting  the  present  with 
the  heroic  past.  The  bowl,  which  is  16 
inches  in  diameter,  4  inches  deep  and  7 
inches  wide,  has  an  interesting  history.  It 
was  first  used  at  a  collation  given  by  Lloyd 
Dulany,  in  his  private  residence,  once  part 
of  the  old  City  Hotel,  a  few  evenings  after 
the  burning  of  the  brig  Peggy  Stewart. 
Among  Mr.  Dulany's  guest  was  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carroll  ton.  Mr.  Dulany  ex- 
plained to  his  company  how  he  became 
possessed  of  this  greatly  admired  bowl. 
He  said  that  it  had  been  sent  to  him  by  a 
friend  in  England,  and  the  captain  had  as- 
sured him  that  in  no  way  was  it  a  part  of 
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the  ship's  cargo  ;  that  it  was  not  on  her 
manifest ;  that  he  had  placed  it  in  his  cabin 
along  with  his  private  property,  and  that, 
after  the  brig  had  been  fired,  he  recollected 
that  he  had  promised  to  deliver  the  bowl  in 
person.  To  this  statement,  Mr.  Carroll 
smilingly  replied  :  "  We  accept  your  ex- 
planation, provided,  the  bowl  is  used  to  draw 
always  this  same  kind  of  tea." 

The  main  building  of  the  old  Hotel — the 
place  made  sacred  by  the  presence  of 
the  immortal  Washington — has  recently 
been  purchased  by  Prof.  Robert  L.  Werutz, 
late  of  the  United  States  Navy.  In  the  re- 
pairs he  is  making,  discoveries  of  rare 
pieces  of  timber  and  of  beautiful  colonial 
carpentering  are  constantly  being  made. 

The  manner  of  the  festivities  and  exhi- 
bitions of  patriotism  of  the  ancient  Anna- 
politans  has  been  often  displayed  in  the 
historic  hotel.  In  1790,  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary eleven,  old  style,  the  citizens  of  An- 
napolis, celebrated  Washington's  birthday. 
An  elegant  dinner  was  set  at  Mann's  Hotel, 
at   which    and    by   which    the    governor. 


citizens  and  strangers  within  the  gates 
honored  the  illustrious  hero.  The  Mary- 
land Gazette,  the  local  journal,  warmed  with 
the  scene,  and  said :  "  It  exhibited  a 
striking  picture  of  social  and  elevated  joy. 
The  name  of  Washington  operated  like  a 
charm  upon  the  minds  and  spirits  of  the 
whole  company.  Reverence,  gratitude  and 
love  were  depicted  on  every  face,  and  the 
affections  of  the  heart  were  disclosed  by  all 
the  external  expressions  of  ardent  passions. 
The  powers  of  beauty  could  only  complete 
this  joyful  festival.  And  these  were  not 
wanting,  for,  at  the  evening  assembly,  the 
animating  presence  of  the  ladies  gave  fresh 
spur  to  the  feelings  of  the  day.  Vive  le 
President  shone  in  the  countenance,  was 
inscribed  in  the  dress  and  engraved  on  the 
heart  of  every  fair  attendant.  In  a  word, 
such  an  occasion  alone  could  excite  a  feel- 
ing so  general  and  so  sincere." 

After  the  dinner  a  gentleman  favored 
the  company  with  an  original  song,  depict- 
ing the  birth  of  Washington  at  the  com- 
mand of  Jove  ! 


\ 
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CLINTON   SCOLLARD   IN   N.   O.   TIMES-DEMOCRAT. 

SAT  at  dusk  and  waited  for  the  train; 

The  gaslights  sputtered,  flared,  and  then  burned  low. 

Casting  about  the  room  a  gloomy  glow; 
Without  swept  past  the  gusty  evening  rain. 
Near  by  stood  one  with  longing  look  astrain 

Upon  the  adjacent  window  which  would  show 

The  first  far  headlight-glimmer.     To  and  fro 
Roved  other  eyes;  her's  hung  upon  that  pane. 


Soon  came  the  expected  flash.     I  saw  the  rose 
Kindle  the  sudden  June  on  cheek  and  brow, 
Her  half-uplifted  lips  part  flutteringly, 

And  then  her  eager  hands  unclasp  and  close 

Ah,  sweet!  ah,  sweet!  could  I  but  think  that  thou 
With  that  rapt  air  would  one  day  wait  for  me! 


JAPANESE    AS   TRAVELERS. 


NEW  YORK  SUN. 


THE  second  and  third  class  railroad  car- 
riages give  the  foreigner  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  life  of  the  Japanese 
people.  On  entering  the  first  thing  one 
notices  is  that  white  lines  are  drawn  across 
the  glass  windows,  and  upon  inquiry  the  in- 
formation is  elicited  that  some  of  the  people 
who  travel  in  the  cars  are  unused  to  glass, 
which  perhaps  they  have  never  seen  before, 
and  that  they  are  apt  to  put  their  heads 
through  if  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that 
a  substance  bars  the  way. 

In  cold  weather  all  Japanese  travelers 
carry  rugs,  for  the  cars  are  heated  merely 
by  long  steel  cylinders  filled  with  hot  water 
and  laid  on  the  floor.  Since  the  passengers 
are  always  pulling  open  the  windows,  Jap- 
anese cars  in  midwinter  are  a  menace  to 
the  health  of  every  individual  who  has  be- 
come used  to  an  even  temperature  within 
doors. 

The  smallest  incident  of  travel  is  enough 
to  break  the  ice,  and  if  a  person  has  a 
wrong  ticket  or  has  lost  anything  it  is  a 
matter  of  interest  and  solicitude  for  every- 
body else.  Many  of  the  passengers  are  apt 
to  behave  with  the  same  unrestrained  free- 
dom as  in  their  own  homes.  If  they  are 
starting  on  a  long  journey  they  at  once 
proceed  to  make  themselves  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  A  rug  is  spread  out  on  the 
seat,  for  they  are  particular  never  to  sit  on 
anything  that  is  not  perfectly  clean.  Then 
they  shake  off  their  geta,  or  wooden  clogs, 
and  curl  their  feet  up  underneath.  The 
next  thing  is  a  smoke,  in  which  both  men 
and  women  indulge,  sometimes  lighting 


cigarette  after  cigarette,  but  more  often 
they  use  the  tiny  pipe,  which  never  contains 
more  tobacco  than  a  wisp  the  size  of  a  pea, 
and  affords  one,  sometimes  two,  puffs  to 
the  smoker.  The  ash  is  then  knocked  out 
on  the  floor  and  another  wisp  stuffed  in 
and  lighted  from  the  smoldering  ash  which 
has  just  been  thrown  away.  This  is  kept 
up,  off  and  on,  for  hours. 

When  not  smoking,  eating  is  going  on. 
At  every  station  there  are  venders  of  the 
little  mandarin  oranges.  Every  passenger 
buys  a  dozen  or  more,  and  eats  them  in  a 
short  time,  throwing  the  skins  about  the 
floor.  Boys  pass  by  with  tea  in  tiny  earthen 
pots,  a  cup  placed  over  the  top,  and  this 
may  be  purchased  for  three  sen  (three 
cents  and  a  half),  and  the  teapot  is  left  in 
the  car.  Besides  leaning  out  of  the  car 
windows  to  buy  these  the  passengers  have 
little  wooden  boxes  filled  with  lunch.  In 
the  upper  part  is  closely  packed  rice,  in  the 
lower  are  all  sorts  of  little  pickles  and  bits 
of  cake.  Attached  are  two  wooden  chop- 
sticks. 

The  Japanese  throw  all  sorts  of  refuse 
about,  and  from  the  appearance  of  a  car 
after  the  passengers  have  been  in  it  a  little 
while  one  would  imagine  that  the  people 
are  very  untidy  in  their  way  of  living. 
Porters  enter  at  some  of  the  stations  and 
brush  up  whole  pans  of  refuse,  and  on  some 
lines  of  the  road  a  small  boy  in  a  spruce 
uniform  comes  to  the  car  door  at  each  stop 
with  a  clothes  brush  in  his  hand,  makes  a 
deep  bow  to  the  occupants  and  inquires  if 
there  is  anything  that  they  want. 


LONGEST  SINGLE -SPAN  BASCULE  BRIDGE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


TO  the  many  things  in  Chicago  which  can 
be  spoken  of  as  the  highest,  longest 
and  grandest  has  been  added  the 
longest  movable  single-span  bridge  in  the 
world.  The  structure  has  recently  been 
completed,  and  trains  of  the  Chicago  Ter- 
minal Transfer  Railroad  Company,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  roads,  which  enter  the  Grand 
Central  Station  at  Harrison  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  will  cross  the  Chicago  River 
south  of  Taylor  Street  on  the  new  structure. 

Construction  of  the  drainage  canal  made 
it  necessary  to  remove  the  pier  of  the  old 
bridge  south  of  Taylor  Street.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  bridge  without  a  pier  presented 
a  condition  of  affairs  new  to  engineers,  and 
much  discussion  resulted  as  to  the  best  plan 
to  follow.  After  plans  for  the  structure 
were  made  it  was  some  time  before  a 
construction  company  was  found  ready  to 
undertake  the  work  and  guarantee  its 
successful  operation.  Its  success  is  now 
assured,  and  Chicago  has  the  longest 
movable  bridge  in  the  world.  The  tower 
bridge  in  London  is  next  to  it,  but  the 
Chicago  bridge  exceeds  its  length  by 
seventy-five  feet. 

The  bridge  contains  in  all  about  1,500 
tons  of  steel,  in  addition  to  700  tons  of 
counterweights.  Each  moving  leaf  con- 
tains about  2,000,000  pounds,  and  aside 
from  having  the  longest  span  of  any  movable 
bridge  ever  built  the  structure  is  especially 
noticeable  in  that  it  is  built  for  the  heaviest 
railroad  service,  carrying  double  tracks. 
The  bridge  is  designed  for  a  load  of  10,000 
pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  bridge,  in  addition 
to  a  concentrated  load  of  100,000  pounds 
at  any  point  on  the  floor  of  the  bridge,  this 
giving  a  carrying  capacity  of  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  next  longest  lift  bridge 


in  the  world  — the  tower  bridge  of  London. 
The  latter  bridge  has  a  span  of  200  feet 
and  is  designed  only  for  highway  traffic. 

In  the  construction  of  the  substructure 
in  connection  with  the  present  work  diffi- 
culties were  encountered  in  that,  owing  to 
the  narrow  channel  at  the  center  pier  of 
the  present  swing  bridge,  it  was  necessary 
to  construct  a  cofferdam  of  a  single  row  of 
Wakefield  sheeting  and  to  excavate  to  the 
depth  of  26  feet  below  city  datum,  a  feat 
thought  by  most  of  the  river  men  of  Chi- 
cago to  be  impossible.  The  substructure 
of  each  leaf  on  either  side  of  the  river  is 
built  on  a  foundation  of  (300  piles  50  feet 
in  length  and  includes  3,500  yards  of  Port- 
land cement  concrete  mixed  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  cement,  three  parts  of 
sand  and  six  parts  of  broken  stone.  The 
two  piers  contain  940  cubic  yards  of  first- 
class  masonry. 

The  electric  equipment  for  the  bridge 
includes  for  its  operation  two  fifty-horse- 
power motors  for  each  leaf.  The  power  is 
obtained  from  the  electric  plant  at  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  from  which  point 
underground  cables  are  laid  to  the  oper- 
ating-houses on  the  bridge,  which  houses 
are  connected  by  submarine  cables  laid  in  a 
trench  below  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Each 
leaf  can  be  controlled  from  its  respective 
operating-house,  and  the  operating  devices 
are  also  arranged  so  that  both  leaves  can 
be  controlled  and  operated  by  one  man 
from  the  house  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river.  For  this  arrangement  one  controller 
has  been  placed  in  the  west  house,  while  in 
the  house  on  the  east  bank  two  have  been 
installed.  Each  of  the  operating-houses 
is  fitted  with  a  switch-board,  an  indicator 
showing  the  position  of  the  bridge  and 
operating  devices. 


THE    HAYMAKER'S    SONG. 

SIR    ALFRED   AUSTIN. 

TJ  ERE'S  to  him  that  grows  it, 
■'•-'■         Urink,  lads,  drink! 
That  lays  it  in  and  mows  it, 

Clink,  jugs,  clink! 
To  him  that  mows  and  makes  it, 
That  scatters  it  and  shakes  it, 
That  turns,  and  teds,  and  rakes  it. 
Clink,  jugs,  clink! 

Now  here's  to  him  that  stacks  it. 

Drink,  lads,  drink! 
That  thrashes  and  that  tacks  it, 

Clink,  jugs,  clink! 
That  cuts  it  out  for  eating, 
When  March-dropped  lambs  are  bleating, 
And  the  slate-blue  clouds  are  sleeting, 

Drink,  lads,  drink! 

And  here's  to  thane  and  yeoman, 

Drink,  lads,  drink! 
To  horseman  and  to  bowman, 

Clink,  jugs,  clink! 
To  lofty  and  to  low  man, 
Who  bears  a  grudge  to  no  man, 
But  flinches  from  no  foeman, 

Drink,  lads,  drink! 


THE    SAVAGE    RIVER    GORGE. 


BY    WILLIAM    KILIJOUR. 


IT  was  in  the  early  blush  of  a  beautiful 
and  voluptuous  morning  in  June,  that 
season  when  the  wheel  of  the  year,  in 
its  annual  revolution,  dips  once  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  paradise,  that  our  train,  one  of 
the  luxurious  "flyers"  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  halted  at  Piedmont,  West 
Virginia,  a  thriving  and  active  little  rail- 
road town  resting  near  the  mouth  of 
"Savage"  River  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
sixteen  mile  grade.  The  ascent  along 
this  "famous  grade,"  known  as  "Seventeen 
Mile  Grade,"  is  116  feet  to  the  mile,  and 
the  stoppage  mentioned  was  made  in  order 
to  attach  an  additional  engine. 

The  conductor,  who  had  known  me  for 
some  years,  and  who  was  aware  of  my  love 
for  the  weird  and  beautiful  in  nature,  very 
kindly  suggested  that  I  take  a  seat  in  the 
"observation  end"  of  the  rear  car  so  as  to 
enable  me  to  catch  a  larger  and  more 
extended  view  of  the  majestic  and  startling 
piece  of  scenery  through  which  we  were 
to  pass.  This  suggestion  I  declined,  but 
was  fortunate  in  obtaining  permission  to 
ride  on  the  second  engine  of  the  train.  I 
remembered  that  far  back  in  the  purple 
light  of  the  beautiful  long  ago,  when  a 
beardless  boy,  it  was  my  pleasure,  as  it 
was  my  privilege,  in  company  with  N.  P. 
Willis,  the  poet  and  editor  of  the  Home 
Journal,  Bancroft,  the  great  historian, 
William  Prescott  Smith,  and  quite  a  number 
of  distinguished  literary  gentlemen,  to 
have  taken  position  on  the  engine  whilst 
climbing  up  this  heavy  grade.  At  that 
period  my  mind  was  not  sufficiently  matured 
to  catch  the  poetic,  picturesque  and  in- 
vigorating beauties  of  this  mild  region  or 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  magnitude  of 
this  marvelous  piece  of  engineering  skill, 
which  at  that  time  had  startled  the  pro- 
fessional skill  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
We  had  gone  but  a  little  way  up  this 
grade  when  what  a  scene  of  gorgeous 
splendor,  of  terrific  grandeur  and  rugged 
beauty  enveloped  us!  Grace  played  over 
the  surface  of  majesty  as  a  drift  of  rose 
leaves  wave  in  the  air  before  a  summer 
shower,  or  as  a  wreath  of  rosy  mist  flits 
before  the  grandeur  of  the  storm.  Loveli- 
ness was  sprinkled  like  a  boon  of  blossoms 


upon  sublimity.  There  had  been  copious 
showers  during  the  night,  but  now  the  air 
was  clear  and  the  sky  was  blue;  clouds, 
tinged  with  rich  effulgence,  were  scattered 
above  us  like  some  bright  beings  attendant 
upon  the  morning  sun,  and  as  they  drifted 
across  the  broad  heaven  that  hung  like  a 
blue  curtain  above  the  world,  appeared 
purer  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The 
trees  and  flowers,  for  there  are  many  artistic 
little  parterres  which  the  agents  of  the 
railroad  company  had  made  along  the  cliffs 
and  in  the  alcoves  immediately  along  the  bed 
of  the  road — all  sweet  and  rain-washed — 
rustled  their  leaves  in  the  gentle  breeze 
that  had  journeyed  long  and  far  over  the 
woodlands  and  ravines,  and  shook  the  clear 
bright  drops  about  like  showers  of  diamonds. 
From  every  point  and  every  direction, 
above  and  around,  near  and  far,  rose  in 
awful  sublimity  massive  and  seemingly 
endless  chains  of  mountains,  covered  with 
timber  peculiar  to  such  regions  of  country, 
such  as  the  birch,  maple,  hemlock,  spruce, 
pine,  cedar  and  immense  oaks,  which  had 
battled  with  the  storms  of  centuries.  Here 
and  there  appeared  frightful  ridges  of 
rugged  and  frowning  rocks,  whose  sides 
were  sparsely  lined  with  scrubby  pine  and 
cedar  and  on  whose  heights  stood  clusters 
of  lifeless  and  almost  limbless  trunks  of 
trees.  Behind  these  and  far  off  rose  other 
rugged  mountain  ranges  looming  up  in 
dim  and  shadowy  lines  against  the  sky, 
now  and  then  to  be  cut  in  two  by  some 
wide  and  weird  gorge  covered  with  a  dense 
and  thrifty  growth  of  trees  and  evergreens, 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  enter  and 
wild  flowers  are  never  seen. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  and  terrific 
piece  of  scenery  on  this  grade  lies  about 
midway  and  immediately  along  and  over- 
looking the  tortuous  Savage  River,  creeping 
through  indescribable  solitudes  and  almost 
impenetrable  ravines,  as  softly  as  the 
gloom,  of  the  deep  shadows  which  steal 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  and  with 
it  silence  and  loneliness  unbroken,  save  by 
the  occasional  melody  of  its  own  waters. 
Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  this  grade  is 
cut  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  at 
several  points  the  distance  from  the  outer 
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rail,  and  almost  perpendicular,  will  cover 
from  300  to  500  feet,  if  not  more.  Look- 
ing down  this  frightful  declivity  and  over 
the  deep  and  dark  ravines  below,  with  the 
river  breaking  through  masses  of  drift- 
wood and  black  and  dense  shades,  where 
the  rays  of  the  sun  never  strike  save  at 
noontide,  or  tumbling  over  rocks,  one  is 
awed  into  silence  or  lost  in  amazement. 
Whoever  thought  that  the  iron  horse,  with 
his  train  of  lighted  and  luxurious  palaces 
freighted  with  humanity  or  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  would  go  thundering  and 
dashing  through  the  heart  of  the  midnight 
and  in  the  broad  glare  of  day  over  peaks 
higher  than  where  the  eagle  builds  her 
nest,  or  the  deer  makes  his  path — that 
nature's  voice,  which  dwells  among  the 
precipices  and  mountain  fastnesses,  would 
mingle  with  the  scream  of  the  locomotive? 

Far  up  the  grade,  winding  around  a 
ragged  and  far-projecting  spur  of  rocks 
overlooking  a  wilderness  of  mountains, 
forests,  streams  and  ravines  bathed  in  a 
chaotic  and  almost  maddening  beauty,  was 
the  most  beautiful  painting  I  ever  saw 
hung  anywhere  in  the  great  art  gallery  of 
nature.  The  morning  was  still  young,  still 
bright  with  new-born  beauty,  with  glorious 
light  and  replete  with  color.  The  dew 
gleamed  from  the  opening  heart  of  the 
modest  little  wild  flowers  and  on  the  spar- 
like blades  of  grasses.  The  golden  splinters 
of  a  red-round  sun,  the  richest  ruby  in  the 
jewelry  of  God,  were  breaking  through  the 
veil  of  heavy  mist  which  skirted  the  edges 
of  the  far  distant  mountains  and  trembled 
over  the  dark  places  of  the  darker  ravines. 
Over  all  rested  the  wide,  warm  beauty  of 
a  cloudless  sky  —  like  benediction  after 
prayer — a  sky  that  glows  with  rose  and 
sapphire  as  the  dawn  touches  it  with  a 
farewell  kiss  and  leaves  it  to  the  fuller 
splendor  of  the  awakening  day. 

The  train  dashed  on;  the  summit  of  the 
grade  was  reached  at  Altamont.  The  fore- 
most engine  switched  into  a  siding,  and 
like  a  meteor  we  shot  for  a  distance  of  five 
miles  through  beautiful  and  fertile  glade 
meadow  lands,  flanked  on  either  side  with 
pretty  and  inviting  homesteads  until  we 
reached  Deer  Park. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  silver 
cord  of  the  beautiful,  the  mellow  and  poetic 
in  nature,  lied  close  beside  the  iron,  the 
rugged,  grand  and  sublime.  If  I  had  just 
emerged  from  a  cyclonic  storm  of  marvel- 
ous and  majestic  beauty,  it  was  only  to 


realize  that  I  had  reached  one  of  these 
soft,  sunny  mountain  dimples  —  the  beauti- 
ful ideal  of  an  artist's  dream  —  the  moving 
frontispiece  to  a  poet's  thought.  It  was  a 
soft  and  inspiring  spot — a  beautiful  bouquet 
planted  in  the  very  heart  of  a  vast  natural 
amphitheatre,  forming  just  such  a  picture 
as  Poussin  would  have  loved  and  such  as 
you  might  wish  for  a  companion  to  that 
"still  life"  of  Durand. 

"Deer  Park"  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
inviting  and  poetic  homes  to  be  found  any- 
where on  the  continent.  Its  beautiful  and 
highly  adorned  grounds,  its  magnificent 
hotel,  erected  through  the  enterprise  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  its  charming  cottages,  its 
invigorating  and  voluptuous  atmosphere,  its 
magnificent  and  gently  undulating  grounds, 
its  cool  and  shaded  walks  along  which  song 
and  shadow  blend,  its  refreshing  nights,  its 
gushing  water,  brewed  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountains  and  sent  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  sparkling  with  health  and  beauty,  have 
rendered  it  famous  with  the  summer  tourist. 
For  years  before  it  had  any  notoriety  as  a 
summer  resort,  the  press  proclaimed  that 
the  air  of  this  region  was  loaded  with 
health  and  filled  with  the  odors  of  the 
forests,  that  it  gave  elasticity  and  buoy- 
ancy to  the  mind  of  those  depressed  by 
continuous  toil  or  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  business,  and  made  the  blood  course 
through  the  veins  with  renewed  vigor  and 
recuperated  vitality.  That  to  the  sports- 
man, whether  of  the  forest  or  the  stream, 
who  had  a  taste  for  nature  as  God  threw 
it  from  His  hand,  who  loves  the  old  woods, 
the  grassy  meadows,  the  mild  woodland 
streams,  the  golden  mornings  with  their 
tremulous  shafts  of  light  resting  over  cas- 
tellated peaks,  or  the  crimson  and  orange 
colors  that  upholster  the  horizon  as  the 
day  dies  out,  this  region  was  peculiarly 
attractive. 

The  hotel  proper,  with  its  attractive  an- 
nexes, presents  a  most  pleasing  and  imposing 
appearance.  The  extensive  frontage  and 
magnificent  grounds  extending  far  and 
wide  give  to  this  highly  favored  spot  of 
nature  an  air  of  comfort,  elegance,  refine- 
ment and  ease  that  I  have  but  seldom 
witnessed. 

A  delightful  breakfast  and  a  sumptuous 
dinner,  the  day  was  spent  most  pleasantly 
on  the  veranda  or  in  walking  through  the 
grounds  or  seated  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees  and  listening  to  the  birds  that  sung 
all  the  day  long,  as  though  everyone  of 
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them  had  separately  and  individually  lost 
their  senses  through  joy. 

As  the  evening  star  had  seemingly  hung 
its  lamp  on  the  sky  to  light  the  tired  day 
to  rest,  whilst  the  bees  were  humming 
themselves  to  sleep  in  the  hearts  of  the 
half  closed  roses  which  stood  in  rich  pro- 
fusion around  the  station,  and  the  evening 


dew  was  gathering  over  the  grassy  plots,  I 
stepped  aboard  the  train  to  return  with 
great  reluctance.  The  excitement  of  a 
pleasant  fatigue  soon  invited  sleep,  but  not 
until  my  thoughts  had  rambled  along  the 
Savage  Mountain  Gorge  and  through  the 
trembling  and  romantic  vistas  around  Deer 
Park. 


Till.    AIXEGHENIES. 


THE    PASSING    OF    THE    CHESAPEAKE    &    OHIO    CANAL. 


WASHINGTON   TOST. 


OBSERVING  the  languorous  inactivity 
of  the  old  canal  which  enters  George- 
town from  Cumberland,  few  of  the 
present  generation  realize,  when  they  stroll 
along  the  towpath,  throw  the  tackle  into 
its  placid  waters  or  skim  over  its  surface 
in  flat-bottomed  pleasure  craft,  the  part 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  waterway  was  be- 
lieved to  be  destined  to  play  in  American 
internal  commerce.  There  are  those  living 
today  who  recall  the  halcyon  days  when  the 
canal  was  a  busy  thread  of  water  parallel- 
ing the  Potomac  for  some  187  miles,  bear- 
ing hundreds  of  pug-nosed  barges  stuffed 
with  coal,  destined  for  shipment  from 
Georgetown,  when  that  city  was  something 
of  a  port,  to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
But  with  all  its  greatness  the  canal 
probably  never  quite  came  up  to  the  expec- 
tations of  those  who  gathered  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  west  of  Georgetown  on  a  sunny 
afternoon  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1828,  to 
witness  the  breaking  of  ground  for  the 
waterway.  Thousands  formed  the  con- 
course. It  was  a  great  local  and  national 
event.  Internal  improvement  was  one  of 
the  editorial  demands  of  the  day.  Enter- 
prising   merchants    and    shippers   wanted 


open  navigation  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the 
lakes  and  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  country  was  not  then  covered  with  a 
network  of  railroads,  and  internal  waterway 
traffic  was  the  up-to-date  method  of  trans- 
portation. Gn  this  very  same  day,  how- 
ever, while  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  In- 
auguration ceremonies  were  held  in  Wash- 
ington, the  corner-stone  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  was  being  laid  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremony  in  Baltimore,  but  forty 
miles  away,  and  the  first  competition  in 
traffic  in  the  world  of  Rail  vs.  Water  was 
established  in  the  very  beginning.  Con- 
sequently a  waterway  which  would  tap  the 
coal  field  of  the  upper  Potomac  and  con- 
nect with  lines  of  traffic  from  the  North- 
west, apparently  meant  much  for  the  coun- 
try, and  driving  the  first  spade  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  construction  was 
an  event  fraught  with  more  than  ordinary 
importance  in  the  minds  of  national  officials 
and  legislators. 

President  John  Quincy  Adams  handled 
the  spade  and  inaugurated  the  work  on  the 
canal  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished 
gathering.  All  the  representatives  of 
foreign  governments  then  in  the  National 
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Capital;  cabinet  officers,  directors  of  the 
canal,  who  were  the  Pierpont  Morgans  of 
their  own  day;  senators,  representatives 
and  prominent  residents  of  Georgetown, 
Washington  and  Alexandria,  the  three  sepa- 
rate corporations  then  in  the  District,  which 
included  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
were  present,  besides  thousands  of  plain 
citizens. 

Accurate  accounts  of   the  ceremonies 


century  collected  much  data  pertaining  to 
the  early  history  of  Georgetown,  preserved 
a  copy  of  this  paper,  on  the  yellow,  raveled- 
edged  pages  of  which  the  ceremonies  are 
related  in  detail. 

"  On  that  day,"  says  the  account,  refer- 
ring to  July  4,  1828,  "which  by  the  con- 
current votes  of  the  president  and  directors 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  Company 
and     the     corporations     of    Washington, 


THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    R.    R.    AND    CHESAPEAKE    V    OHIO 
'ANAL    AT    POINT    OK    ROCKS,    MARYLAND. 


attendant  upon  breaking  ground  for  the 
canal  are  not  easy  to  find.  Probably  the 
best  appeared  in  the  old  National  Intel- 
ligencer the  day  after  the  event.  It  was 
reprinted  July  8,  1828,  in  the  Georgetown 
Columbian,  District  Advertiser  and  Com- 
mercial Gazette.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Trunnell, 
of  1520  Thirty-fourth  Street,  Georgetown, 
who  was  a  boy  at  the  time  the  canal  was 
commenced,  and  has  during  the  past  half 


Georgetown  and  Alexandria  had  been  fixed 
upon  for  breaking  ground,  this  interesting 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  order  prescribed 
by  the  committee  of  arrangements,  which 
was  most  successfully  carried  into  effect 
by  General  Thornton  and  Colonel  Stull, 
marshals  of  the  day.  At  an  early  hour 
members  of  the  several  corporations  and 
those  who  were  invited  to  accompany  them 
and  the  president  and  directors  of  the  canal 
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company  began  to  assemble  at  Tilley's 
Hotel,  Georgetown,  and  cordial  greetings 
were  exchanged.  At  7.30  o'clock  the 
President  of  the  United  States  arrived, 
escorted  by  Captain  Turner's  and  Captain 
Tyler's  troops  of  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Stewart. 

"Among  the  gentlemen  composing  the 
company  were,  besides  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury, War  and  Navy  Departments,  Mr.  Rush, 
General  Porter  and  Mr.  Southard;  the  Post- 
master Genera],  Mr.  McLean;  Senators  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  J.  S.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Boligny;  and  Mr.  Washington,  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress;  Mr.  Vaughn,  the 
minister  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States;  Baron  Krudener,  the  minister  of 
Russia;  and  Baron  Maltitz,  secretary  of 
legation  from  the  same  power;  the  Cheva- 
lier Hugens,  minister  from  the  Netherlands; 
Baron  Stackleberg,  charge  d'affaires  from 
the  King  of  Sweden;  Mr.  Lisboa,  secretary 
of  the  legation  from  the  Emperor  of  Brazil; 
Mr.  Hersant,  vice-consul  general  of  Prance; 
comprising  all  the  representatives  of  for- 
eign powers  at  this  moment  in  the  city 
and  able  to  attend.  Among  the  other 
invited  guests  was  the  commander  of  the 
army,  General  Macomb,  and  General  Stuart 
and  Colonel  Brooke,  surviving  officer  of  the 
Revolutionary  army. 

"About  8  o'clock  the  procession  was 
formed  on  Bridge  Street  and  moved  to  the 
excellent  music  of  the  full  band  of  the 
Marine  Corps  to  High  Street  wharf,  where 
they  embarked  in  perfect  order,  as  pre- 
viously arranged,  and  the  boats  immediately 
set  forward  amid  the  cheers  of  the  crowds 
which  lined  the  wharves. 

"The  steamboat  Surprise,  followed  by 
two  other  steamboats  and  a  line  of  barges, 
led  the  procession  up  the  Potomac,  cours- 
ing the  wild  margin  of  what  was  once  the 
Virginia  shore.  Along  the  road  on  the 
Maryland  shore  crowds  of  moving  specta- 
tors attended  the  voyage  of  the  boats  and 
met  the  procession  on  landing  above  the 
lower  termination  of  the  present  canal. 

"  On  leaving  the  River  of  Swans,  as  it 
has  lately  been  surnamed,  a  march  of  a 
few  hundred  yards  conducted  the  company, 
in  the  same  order  in  which  they  embarked, 
to  the  canalboats  prepared  to  receive  them 
at  the  Upper  Bridge,  across  the  canal. 
Seated  in  these  boats,  gently  gliding  along 
the  tranquil  stream,  the  senses  of  the  com- 
pany were  regaled  by  a  scene  at  once  novel 


and  really  enchanting.  Prom  the  banks  of 
this  canal  of  more  than  forty  years'  antiquity 
there  shot  up  along  its  entire  course  a 
variety  of  the  most  beautiful  native  trees. 
Beneath  these  trees,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  penetrate  on  either  side,  were  seen 
in  bright  luxuriance  growing  every  species 
of  plant  and  wild  flower  recorded  in  the 
Potomac  herbal.  They  looked  as  if  they 
had  never  known  the  footsteps  of  man. 

"Noiseless,  but  in  crowds,  the  people 
moved  forward  on  the  bank  of  the  canal, 
keeping  even  pace  with  the  long  line  of 
boats,  while  airs,  now  animated,  now  plain- 
tive, from  the  Marine  Band,  placed  in  the 
forward  boat,  lightened  the  toil  of  the 
walk.  As  the  boats  neared  the  ground 
destined  for  the  commencement  of  the 
canal,  the  procession  discovered  posted  on 
the  bank  two  companies  of  riflemen,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Thomas  and  Captain 
Haller,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  in  their 
uniform  of  green,  from  the  trees  in  which 
they  stood  embowered,  who  paid  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  both  going 
and  returning,  the  military  honors  due  his 
station.  The  multitude  now  visibly  in- 
creased. Thousands  hung  upon  the  over- 
looking hill  to  the  north  and  many  climbed 
the  trees  bordering  the  river  and  canal. 

"On  landing  from  the  boats  and  reach- 
ing the  ground,  one  or  two  hundred  yards 
east  of  the  present  canal,  the  procession 
moved  around  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow 
space,  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  people,  in 
the  center  of  which  was  the  spot  marked 
out  by  Judge  Wright,  the  engineer  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  Company,  for 
the  commencement  of  the  work.  A  mo- 
ment's pause  here  occurred,  while  the  spade 
destined  to  commence  the  work  was  selected 
by  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and  the 
spot  for  breaking  ground  was  precisely 
denoted. 

"At  that  moment  the  sun  shone  out  from 
behind  a  cloud,  and  amidst  silence  so  intense 
as  to  chasten  the  animation  of  hope  and  to 
hallow  the  enthusiasm  of  joy,  the  mayor  of 
Georgetown  handed  to  General  Mercer,  the 
president  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal 
Company,  the  consecrated  instrument, which 
having  received,  he  stepped  forward  from 
the  resting  column  and  addressed  as  follows 
the  listening  multitude: 

"  'Fellow  citizens:  There  are  moments, 
in  the  progress  of  time,  which  are  the 
counters  of  whole  ages.  There  are  events 
the  monuments  of  which,  surviving  every 
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other  memorial  of  human  existence,  eternize 
the  nation  to  whose  history  they  belong, 
after  all  other  vestiges  of  its  glory  have 
disappeared  from  the  globe.  At  such  a 
moment  have  we  now  arrived  —  such  a 
monument  we  are  now  to  found.' 

"Turning  toward  President  Adams,  Mr. 
Mercer  presented  to  the  former  the  spade. 
As  soon  as  he  had  done  so  President  Adams 
stepped  forward  with  animation,  '  which 
showed  his  whole  heart  was  in  the  thing ' 
and  addressed  the  assembly,  during  the 
course  of  which  he  drove  the  spade  into  the 
ground. 

"Attending  this  action,"  continues  the 
account,  after  giving  President  Adams' 
address,  "was  an  incident  which  produced 
a  greater  sensation  than  any  other  that 
occurred  during  the  day.  The  spade  which 
the  president  held  struck  a  root,  which 
prevented  its  penetrating  the  earth.  Not 
deterred  by  trifling  obstacles,  Mr.  Adams 
tried  it  again  with  no  better  success. 
Thus  foiled,  he  threw  down  the  spade, 
hastily  stripped  off  and  laid  aside  his  coat, 
and  went  seriously  to  work.  The  multitude 
around  and  on  the  hills  and  trees  raised  a 
loud  and  unanimous  cheering,  which  con- 


tinued for  some  time  after  Mr.  Adams 
mastered  the  difficulty." 

As  President  Adams  concluded  his  ad- 
dress a  national  salute  was  fired.  Brief 
addresses  were  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  arrangements  and  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  representative  from  the 
Western  States. 

"These  addresses  being  concluded,"  con- 
cludes the  report,  "the  spade  was  taken, 
the  sods  of  earth  dug  in  succession  by 
the  president  of  the  canal  company,  the 
mayors  of  Washington,  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria;  the  Secretaries  of  War,  the 
Treasury  and  the  Navy;  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  commander  of  the  army,  the 
Revolutionary  officers  present,  the  directors 
of  the  canal  company,  and  then  by  a  great 
number  of  other  persons.  After  a  few 
moments  of  repose  the  procession  again 
formed  and  returned  to  the  boats,  and  by 
the  canal  back  to  the  tide-water,  where 
they  re-embarked  on  the  steamboats.  A 
cold  collation  was  partaken  of  on  the 
boats.  At  the  table  on  the  deck  of  the 
Surprise,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
being  called  upon  for  a  toast,  responded 
in  a  few  well  chosen  words. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    YACHT    RACES,    1901. 


THE  International  Yacht  Races  between 
"Shamrock  II"  and  the  "Constitu- 
tion "  will  take  place  off  Sandy  Hook, 
beginning  September  21st,  for  the  Amer- 
ica's cup.  The  great  interest  taken  in  the 
races  of  1899  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  people 
throughout  the  world  will  long  be  remem- 
bered, and  the  plucky  determination  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton  in  building  another  boat  to 
compete  for  this  coveted  prize  will  tend  to 
increase  the  interest  even  more  for  the 
coming  races. 

The  intense  desire  of  the  English  nation 
to  take  away  the  prize  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood from  the  following  history  of 
America's  cup: 

In  1851,  the  "America,"  owned  by  John 
C.  Stevens,  sailed  for  Cowes,  England,  to 
compete  for  a  cup  offered  by  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  for  a  race  around  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  cup  was  to  go  to  the 
fastest  vessel,  regardless  of  any  specifica- 
tions whatever.  The  Yankee  craft  won 
out  against  a  whole  fleet  of  eighteen  of 
the  English  yachts,  ranging  from  the  little 
cutter  "Aurora,"  of  47  tons,  to  the  three- 
mast  schooner  "Brilliant,"  of  392  tons. 
The  "America"  was  a  two-masted  schooner 
of  170  tons,  94  feet  long  on  deck  and  88 
feet  on  water  line. 

The  "America's"  cup,  as  it  is  known, 
was  won  on  August  22,  1851,  and  was 
presented  by  the  owners  of  the  yacht  in 
1857  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  with 
the  proviso  that  it  should  be  offered  as  a 
trophy  for  a  race  between  any  challenging 
yacht  of  any  foreign  country  with  an 
American  yacht  under  certain  specifica- 
tions, for  yachts  of  not  less  than  30  nor 
more  than  300  tons,  and  the  competing 
yacht  must  come  to  this  country  under 
its  own  sails. 

The  first  attempt  to  regain  the  cup  and 
take  it  back  into  English  waters  was  made 
by  Mr.  James  Ashbury,  with  his  yacht 
"Cambria,"  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated. 
The  following  summer  Mr.  Ashbury  reap- 
peared with  the  "Livonia,"  sailing  against 
the  "Columbia"  and  "Sappho,"  in  which 
she  was  beaten  twice  by  the  "Columbia" 


and  twice  by  the  "Sappho,"  and  winning 
two  races  from  the  "Columbia." 

Five  years  later,  Canada  undertook  to 
win  the  trophy  through  the  sails  of  the 
"Countess  of  Dufferin"  against  the  "Made- 
line," but  lost  both  races.  Canada  tried  it 
again  in  1881,  with  the  sloop  "Atalanta," 
against  the  famous  "Puritan,"  but  the  cup 
still  remained  in  America.  In  1886  the 
"Galatea,"  a  British  sloop,  attempted  to 
win  it  from  the  "Mayflower"  in  two  con- 
secutive races,  but  failed.  In  1887  the 
American  yacht  "Volunteer"  was  brought 
out  against  the  Scotch  cutter  "Thistle," 
but  the  race  belonged  to  America. 

Lord  Dunraven,  in  1893,  brought  over 
the  "Valkyrie"  to  be  decisively  defeated  by 
the  "Vigilant."  It  was  then  that  Mr. 
"Nat"  Herreshoff  became  famous  in  the 
yachting  world  as  a  manufacturer  of  supe- 
rior craft.  The  first  race  was  won  by  the 
"Vigilant"  in  5J  minutes  ahead ;  the  second 
in  10  minutes  and  35  seconds  ahead,  and 
the  last  only  by  40  seconds  ahead. 

Lord  Dunraven,  undaunted,  went  back 
home  and  built  "  Valkyrie  II,"  but  she  met 
with  misfortune  and  was  sunk,  but  in  1895 
he  reappeared  with  "Valkyrie  III,"  and  the 
excitement  on  the  race  course,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  at  fever  heat.  "Valkyrie 
III"  was  beaten  three  straights  by  the 
"Defender,"  another  one  of  Herreshoffs 
wonders.  The  race  course  was  overcrowded 
and  Dunraven  made  charges  of  unfairness, 
which  resulted  in  a  long  controversy  and 
he  was  expelled  from  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  Since  then,  until  1899,  it  appeared 
as  though  we  were  not  to  have  any  more 
of  this  delightful  international  sport,  but 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  a  famous  merchant  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  invested  some  of  his 
numerous  wealth  in  the  "Shamrock  I"  with 
the  hope  of  taking  the  cup  which  remained 
in  our  possession  for  forty-eight  years.  He 
was  defeated,  and  again  comes  to  the  front 
with  "Shamrock  II."  To  do  this  she  must 
win  three  out  of  the  five  races  from  the 
"Columbia."  These  races  will  be  exciting, 
inasmuch  as  two  competing  yachts  have 
shown  disadvantages  over  the  boats  of  1899. 


M 


ISFORTUNE  is  usually  an  infant  at 
the  breast  of  indiscretion,  weaned 
only  by  the  bitters  of  experience. 

A  man  in  tears  may  prove  only  that 
his  mother  was  a  woman,  and  that  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it. 

There  are  no  everlasting  flowers 
in  the  garden  of  love,  except  those 
nourished  by  the  dew  of  respect. 

In  order  to  protect  commonplace 
appearance,  how  much  comfort  is  sacri- 
ficed upon  the  altar  of  public  opinion. 

Overdone  diplomacy  frequently  de- 
generates into  underdone  deception. 

How  much  like  thermometers  we 
are — rising  and  falling  with  our  hopes 
and  fears. 


What  we  believe  to  be  a  grief  to- 
day may  prove  a  joy  tomorrow. 

Many  human  parasites  read  their 
success  only  over  the  shoulders  of  their 
friends. 

Nothing  but  mother-love  thoroughly 
purifies  a  woman's  character,  bringing 
to  the  surface  of  her  life  the  sweetest, 
tenderest  sentiments  of  human  nature. 

My  faith  in  God  has  always  been, 
more  or  less,  regulated  by  my  belief 
in  humanity. 

What  some  degenerate  natures  call 
love  is  nothing  but  selfish  fancy,  pos- 
sessing not  even  the  perfection  of 
passion. 


'TIS  BETTER  FAR. 


BY   ARTHUR   G.    LEWIS. 

TIS  better  far  that  my  heart  should  be  torn 
With  pain  and  sorrow,  at  an  act  of  thine. 
Than  feel  a  single  moment  of  remorse, 
For  any  wrong  or  broken  vow  of  mine. 

'Tis  better  far  my  life  should  empty  be. 

Save  of  a  memory  of  what  might  have  been, 

Than  cause  thy  heart  to  throb  with  fear  and  pain 
Over  what,  once  dead,  can  never  be  again. 

'Tis  better  far  that  every  vow  we  made 

Should  have,  by  thee,  been  ruthless  cast  aside. 

That  I  should  lose  all  faith  and  trust  in  thee 
Than  realize  my  love  for  thee  had  died. 
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Jack snipe. 
Canvas  •  back,    Red  •  heads 
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Deer,  Partridges,  Pheasants 

etc. 
Squirrels,     Pheasants     and 

Partridges. 

Turkeys,  Rabbits,  Squirrels, 
Coons,  Foxes. 
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CONDENSED  SCHEDULE  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  OF  THE  B.  &  O. 

east'and  west. 

b.  &  o.  royal  blue  trains  from  washington,  baltimore,  philadelphia 

and  new  york. 


EASTWARD 


NO.  526 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


No  522 

SuNO*Y 


No.  52B 
EX.  SUN. 
0    HOUR 


No.  508 
DAILY 


NO.  502 
DAILY 


No.  524 
"ROYAL 
LIMITEO" 

DAILY 
6  HOUR 


NO.  536 

EX.  SU 


Lv.  WASHINGTON 

Lv.   BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STA.  - 
Lv.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STA. 

Ar.  PHILADELPHIA     

An.  NEW  YORK    LIBERTY  STREET  - 
Ar.  NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TER. 


7.06 
7.66 
8.00 
10.  16 
12.36 
12.40 


8.30 
9.19 
9.24 
I  1.27 
1.40 
1.46 


9.0C 
9.52 
9.67 
12.1  I 
2.30 
2.36 


10.00 
10.50 
10.54 
12.63 
3.00 
3.06 


I  2.  10 
1.00 
1.05 
3.09 
5.36 
6.40 


I  .  10 
2.  16 
2.20 
4.36 
7.00 
7.06 


3.00 
3.49 
3.63 
6.6  I 
8.00 
8.05 


4.00 
4.48 
4.52 
7.00 
9.25 
9.35 


6.06 
6.00 
6.06 
8.19 
10.40 
10.50 


8.00 
9.00 
9.06 
I  1.40 
3.20 


I  1.30 

12.39 

12.44 

3.10 

6.62 


2.35 
3.26 
3.30 
5.35 
8.07 
8.10 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  BALTIMORE 

AND  WASHINGTON. 


WESTWARD 


NO.  505 

DAILY 


NO. 517 
EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


NO    50  1 
DAILY 


NO.  527 

DAILY 
0   HOUR 


No.  535 
EX.  SUN. 
Q  HOUR 


NO.  509 
"ROYAL 

LIMITED" 


No. 525 
DAILY 


NO.  503 
DAILY 


NO.  5  I  5 
DAILY 


LV.    NEW  YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Lv.  NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

LV.   PHILADELPHIA 

AR.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION 
AR.  BALTIMORE,  CAMDEN  STATION  - 
Ar.  WASHINGTON 


4.30 
7.30 
9.3  I 
9.35 
10.36 


7.55 
8.00 
10.26 
12.41 
12.46 
1.40 


9.55 
10.00 
12.20 
2.26 
2.30 
3.30 


I  1.25 
I  1.30 
1.37 
3.36 
3.40 
4.30 


12.55 
1.00 
3.07 
6.06 
6.  10 
6.00 


1.25 
1.30 
4.20 
6.42 
6.46 
7.60 


3.35 
3.40 
6.48 
7.46 
7.50 
8.40 


4.66 
6.00 
7.30 
9.32 
9.36 
10.30 


12.10 
12.16 
3.35 
6.05 
6.10 
7.30 

AM 


Pullman  Cars  on  all  trains. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL  BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  WEST  AND  SOUTHWEST. 


WE8TWARD 


Lv.   NEW   YORK,  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Lv.   NEW  YORK,  LIBERTY  STREET 

Lv.  PHILADELPHIA - - 

LV.   BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION- 
Lv.    BALTIMORE    CAMDEN  STATION  - 

Lv.  WASHINGTON 

AR.  PITTSBURG 

Ar.  CLEVELAND - 

AR.  WHEELING     - 

AR.  COLUMBUS 

Ar.  TOLEDO 

Ar    CHICAGO 

Ar.  CINCINNATI - 

Ar.  INDIANAPOLIS —  ■ 

Ar.  LOUISVILLE — 

Ar.  ST.  LOUIS 

Ar    CHATTANOOGA 

Ar.  MEMPHIS    - - 

Ar.  NEW  ORLEANS 


No    l 

LIMITED 
DAILY 


9.65  A* 

10.00  AM 

12.20  pm 
2.26  pm 
2.40  pm 
3.46  p* 


6.66  pm 
8.00  am 
I  1.45  am 
I  I  .52  am 
6.65  pji 
5.50  pm 
10.50  pm 
10.00  am 


EXPRESS 
DAILY 


I  .25p 

I.30P 

4.20P 
6.42  P 
7. OOP 
8.06  p 


8.25a 
I  1.60a 


9.00  pm 


I  .  2  6  pja 

I  .30pm 
4.20  pm 
6.42  pm 
7.20  pm 
8.30  pm 
6.  I  Oam 
10.46  AM 


No.  3 

EXPRESS 


6.65  PM 

7.00  pm 

9.40  pm 

I  I  .46  pm 

I2.00NT 

1.10am 


7.23  am 
6.48  pm 
I  0.35pm 
9.30  pm 
7.36a» 
6.26  am 
8.40  am 
7.36  pm 


LIMITED 
DAILY 


4.30  am 
7.30  am 
9.3  I  AM 
9.40  am 
I  0.50  am 
7.30  pm 


No.  55 
EXPRESS 


I  2.I0NT 
I  2.  15  AM 

3.35am 
8.60  am 
9.00  am 
10.05  am 


I  2.00NN 
2.06  am 
6.50  am 
7.  10am 

I  2.40pm 
5.50  pm 

10.60  pm 

10. 00  am 


No.  i  l 

PITTSBURG 
LIMITEO 


6.55  PM 
7.00  pm 
9.40  pm 
I  I  .46  m 
12.00  NT 
1.00  AM 
8.55  am 


No   47 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 


4. CO  P« 


Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  all  points. 


B.  &  O.  ROYAL   BLUE  TRAINS  TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST 

EASTWARD 

No.   2 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  4 
EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No.  6 

LIMITED 
DAILY 

No.  8 

EXPRESS 
DAILY 

No.    lo 

EXPRESS 

DAILY 

No     12 
DUQUESNE 
LIM    .     DAILY 

No.    46 

EXPRESS 

OAILY 

NO.     14 
EXPRESS 
DAILY 

\  8.30  am 

2.46  AM 

B.30PM 

10.20  am 

8.00  pm 

7.00  PM 

10.45  AM 

12.10am 

1  1  .00  am 

1  1.20pm 
8.00  am 

3.00  pm 
9.45  pm 

6.30pm 
8.05  pm 
2  30  am 

1  .00pm 

*  8.20AM 
2.  IOpm 

t  2.45  pm 

*  6.36  pm 

2.  16  AM 

8.06  AM 
8.05  AM 
1  2.  1  5  pm 
7.30  pm 
8.  15  pm 
9.00  pm 

6.41    AM 

7.60  am 
8.00  AM 
10.16am 
12.35  pm 
1  2.40  pm 

LV.   LOUISVILLE - 

8.  15am 
8.55am 
8.  1  5  PM 
9.00  pm 
2.22  am 
3.22  am 
3.30  am 
6.35  a;« 
8.07  am 
8.  10am 

1  .00pm 
2.05pm 
2.20  pm 
4.35  pm 
7.00pm 
7.06  pm 

4.50  pm 
6.53  pm 
6.05  pm 
8.  19  pm 
I  0.40  pm 
10.50pm 

1  1.56  am 
1  2.56pm 
1  .05  pm 
3.09  pm 
6.35  pm 
6.40  pm 

6.56  am 
7.50  am 
8.00a« 
10.  16  am 
12.35  pm 
1  2.40  pm 

1  1.06  pm 
12.25am 
12.44  am 
3.  10  am 
6.52am 

AR.  BALTIMORE.  CAMDEN  STATION  ... 
Ah.  BALTIMORE,  MT.  ROYAL  STATION  . 

Ar.  NEW  YORK.  LIBERTY  STREET 
Ar.  NEW  YORK.  WHITEHALL  TERMINAL 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from  all  points.         *  Daily.         +  Daily,  except  Sunday. 

THROUGH    PULLMAN     PALACE    CAR    SERVICE. 
UNEXCELLED    DINING    CAR    SERVICE. 

OPERATED    BY    THE    BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

ROYAL    BLUE    TRAINS    OF    THE    B.  &   O.       FINEST    SERVICE    IN    THE    WORLD. 
SOLID    VESTIBULED    TRAINS.       PARLOR    COACHES. 

Between  Washington,   Baltimore,   Philadelphia    and   New  York. 

EASTWARD. 

No.  513.  Sleeping  Cars  from  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburg  i"  New  Fork.    Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  504.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car.  a  la  cane.  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  536.  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Washington  t"  New  York. 

No.  533.  Parlor  Car  and   Dining  Car.  table  d'h Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  538.  Five  Hour  Train.    Parlor  Car  Washington  i"  New  York.    Dining  Car.  table  d'hote,  Baltimore  to  Now  Y'ork. 

No.  508.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York.     Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Washington  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  503.  Drawing  Room  Car  Washington  t.t  N<-w  York.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Washington  to 
Philadelphia. 

No.  534.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches.  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Bullet  CarB. 
Dining  Car.  table  d'bote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  New  Y'ork.     No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  536.  Buffet   Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  York. 

No.  506.  Parlor  Car  Washington  to  New  Y'ork.     Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Baltimore  to  New  York. 

No.  546.  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  Washington  and  Baltimore  to  New  Y'ork. 

westward. 

No.  505.    Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.     Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

No.  517.    Buffet  Parlor  Car  New  Y'ork  to  Washington. 

No.  501.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.     Dining  Car,  a  la  carte.  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  537.  Five  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  Y'ork  to  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte. 
New  Y'ork  to  Baltimore. 

No.  535.  F'ive  Hour  Train.  Parlor  Car  New  York  tit  Washington.  Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte. 
New  Y'ork  to  Philadelphia. 

No.  507.    Drawing  Iloom  Car  New  Y'ork  to  Washington.      Dining  Car.  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington. 

No.  509.  "Royal  Limited."  Five  Hour  Train.  Elegant  Coaches,  Parlor  Cars,  and  Observation  Buffet  Cars. 
Dining  Car,  table  d'hote;  and  Cafe,  a  la  carte,  Philadelphia  to  Washington.     No  excess  fare  on  this  train. 

No.  535.    Parlor  Car  New  York  to  Washington.      Hilling  Car,  table  d'hote.  New  Y'ork  to  Baltimore. 

No.  503.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Car  New  Y'ork  to  Washington. 

No.  515.    Sleeping  Cars  New  Y'ork  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

Between    New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling, 

Columbus,   Cleveland,  Toledo,   Chicago,   Cincinnati,   Indianapolis, 

St.  Louis,    Louisville,    Memphis,    New  Orleans. 

WESTWARD. 

No.  1.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Y'ork  to  St.  Louis.  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.  Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis.  Pullman  Drawing  Room  Car  Cincinnati 
to  Louisville. 

No.  7.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Y'ork  to  Chicago  via  Grafton  and  Bellaire.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to 
Columbus.     Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.     9.    Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Cleveland  and  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  St.  Louis.  Sleeping  Car  Baltimore  to  Parkersburg  ton  Sat- 
urday night  this  ear  runs  to  Deer  Park  only).    Buffet  Berves  supper;  Dining  Cars  serve  balance  of  meals. 

No.  11.  "Pittsburg-  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Pittsburg.  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping  Car  Deer  Park  to  Pittsburg  on  Monday  mornings.  Dining  Car  Connells- 
vllle  to  Pittsburg. 

No.  5.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  York  to  Chicago.  Observation  Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Pittsburg.  Sleeping 
Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.    Dining  Cars  serve  dinner,  supper  aud  breakfast. 

No.  47.  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Wheeling  to  Chicago.  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Chicago. 
Observation  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Cleveland. 

No.  55.    Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Y'ork  to  St.  Louis.    Parlor  Car  Baltimore  to  Wheeling. 

EASTWARD. 

No.  3.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  Observation  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore. 
Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals.    Observation  Parlor  Dining  Car  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati.    Parlor  Car  Louisville  to  Cincinnati. 

No.  4.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Cincinnati  to  New  York.  Sleeping  Car  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore,  except  on 
Sunday  night  this  car  starts  from  Deer  Park.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals. 

No.  6.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Cars  Chicago  to  New  Y'ork  via  Pittsburg.  Observation  Parlor  Cars  Pittsburg  to 
Baltimore.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Observation  sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg.  Dining  Cars  serve  all 
meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  8.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  New  Y'ork.  Through  Coach  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Sleeping  Car 
Columbus  to  Baltimore.    Dining  Cars  serve  all  meals  except  breakfast  at  Cumberland. 

No.  10.  Sleeping  Cars  Pittsburg  to  Washington  and  Drawing  Room  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Cleveland  to  Philadelphia. 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Deer  Park  Ma  Cumberland  on  Friday  nights  only.    Dining  Car  serves  breakfast. 

No.  13.  "Duquesne  Limited."  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia.  Buffet  Drawing  Room 
Sleeping  Car  Pittsburg  to  New  Y'ork.  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Dining  Car  Pittsburg  to 
Connellsvllle. 

No.  46.  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Cleveland.  Through  Coach  and  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  Pittsburg.  Parlor  Car 
Wheeling  to  Baltimore. 

No.  14.    Sleeplug  Car  Chicago  to  Wheeling. 


THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

General  Offices  :   Baltimore,  Maryland. 

EXECUTIVE    DEPARTMENT. 

William  Salomon,  Chairman  of  the  Board New  York  City. 

L.  F.  Lorke,  President Baltimore,  Md. 

0s^RJJ'  MuRRAY-  let  Vice-President Baltimore,  Md.        W.  H.  Williams,  Assistant  Secretary  Baltimore   Md 

C.  W.  Woolford,  Secretary Baltimore,  Md.       David  C.Green,  Assistaut  Secretary Philadelphia,  Pa." 

LEGAL    DEPARTMENT. 

John  K.  Cowen,  General  Counsel Baltimore,  Md.        Hugh  L.  Bond,  General  Attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

ACCOUNTING    DEPARTMENT. 

H.  D.  Bulklet,  Comptroller Baltimore,  Md.        J.  M.  Watkins,  Auditor  of  Revenue Baltimore,  Md 

Geo.  W.  Booth,  General  Auditor Baltimore,  Md.        G.  B.  Huwarth,  Auditor  of  Disbursements  ..Baltimore,  Md. 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 

J.  V.  McNeal,  Treasurer Baltimore,  Md. 

OPERATING    DEPARTMENT. 
George  L.  Potter,  General  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 


Arthur  Hale,  Ass't  General  Manager Baltimore.  Md. 

L.  G.  Haas,  Ass't  to  General  Manager   Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  T.  Leaky,  Ass't  to  General  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  J.  Foley,  Ass't  to  General  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  Graham,  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  H.  Irwin,  Ass't  Chief  Engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  E.  Greiner,  Engiu'r  Brldgesand  Buildings. Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  D.  McCubbi  n.  Heal  Estate  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

G.  B.  Owes,  Supt.  Maiut.of  Way,  East Baltimore.  Md. 

David  Lek,  Supt.  Maim,  of  Way,  West Zanesvllle,  O. 

Jacob  N.  Bark,  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  T.  White,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  s    Haines,  Ass't  Mechanical  Supt Newark,  O. 

W.  Ancker,  Supt.  Floating  Equipment Baltimore.  Md. 

E.  H.  Bankard,  Purchasing  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  W.  Wright,  Fuel  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

E.E.  Brewer,  Ass't  Fuel  Agent  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wm.  Gibson,  Gen.  Supt.  of  Transportation Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  K.  Kearney,  Supt.  Car  Service Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  V.  BAt'on,  Supt.  Dining  Cars  and  Restaur's  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chas.  Selden,  Supt.  Telegraph Baltimore,  Md. 


Tuos.  Fitzgerald,  Gen.  Supt.  Phlla.  DIv.  Main  Line  and 

Branches,  Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  C.  Stuart,  Gen.  Supt.  Middle  and  Northwestern 

Divisions,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  F.  Maroney,  Gen.  Supt.  Pittsburg  Divisiou  and 

Branches,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
J.  Van.  Smith,  Gen.  Supt.  New  York  Division, 

Foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  H.  Campbell,  Ass't  Gen.  Supt Baltimore.  Md. 

John  E.  Spurrier,  Supt.  Main  Line,  1st  Dlv... Baltimore,  Md. 
C  C  F.  Bent,  Supt.Pbiladelphla  Division. .Philadelphia.  Pa. 

F.  A.  Husted,  Supt.  Main  Line,  2d  Dlv Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Tuos.  C  Prince,  Supt.  Main  Line. 3d  Dlv Winchester,  Va. 

J.  H.  Glover.  Supt.  Pittsbg.  Dlv.,  East.DlBt.Connellsvllle,  Pa. 
John  Barron,  Supt.  Pittsbg.  Dlv.,  West.  Dist  .Pittsburg,  Pa. 

T.  J.  English,  Supt.  Middle  Division Newark,  O. 

F.C.  Batchelder,  Supt.  N.-W.  Div.,Chgo.  Dist  .Garrett,  Ind. 
A.  M.  Lane,  Supt.  W.  Va.  and  Pittsburg  and  Monongahela 

Divisions,  Fairmount,  W.  Va. 

G.  W.  Spencer,  Acting  Supt.  N.-W.  Div.,  Akron  Dist., 

Chicago  Junct.,  O. 
C.  W.  Galloway.  Ass't  Superintendent Cumberland,  Md. 


TRAFFIC    DEPARTMENT. 

PASSENGER. 


D.  B.  Martin,  Manager  Passenger  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  N.  Austin,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.  Lines  West  of  Ohio 

River,  717  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  E.  Peddicord,  Gen.  Baggage  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Lyman  McCarty,  Ass't  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway, 

New  York. 

Geo.  DkHaven,  Excursion  Manager Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  P.  Taggart,  New  England  Passenger  Agent, 

211  Washington  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Bernard  Ashby,  District  Pass.  Agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond,  Division  Passenger  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  B.  Hege,  General  Agent,  Pass.  Dept....  Washington,  D.  C. 
Arthur  G.  Lewis,  So.  Pass.  Agt.AtlanticHotel.  Norfolk.  Va. 

E.D.  Smith.  Division  Passenger  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa. 

D.  S.  Wilder,  Division  Passenger  Agent Columbus,  O. 

D.  D.  Courtney,  Trav.  Passenger  Agent Boston.  Mass. 

Robert  Skinner,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  434  Broadway,  New  York. 

L.  G.  Stine,  Passenger  Agent 1300 Broadway.  New  York. 

J.  M.  Bennett,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.,  834  Chestnut  St., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
A.  C  Wilson,  Trav.  Passenger  Agent Washington,  D.C. 

C.  E.  Dudrow,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

J.  T.  Lane,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Bellalre,  O. 

F.  P.  Copper,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Newark,  O. 

W.  W.  Picking,  General  Agent,  Pass.  Dept Chicago,  III. 


C  G.  Lemmon,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Chicago,  111. 

R.  C.  Haase,  N-W.  Trav.  Pass.  Agent St.  Paul,  Miun. 

J.  C.  Burch,  Traveling  Passenger  Agent Omaha,  Neb. 

Geo.  S.  Stuart,  Traveling  Pass.  Agent  ..San  Francisco,  Cal. 

G.  Leimbach,  Emigrant  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey.  General  Agent, 

Room  1,  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
W.  E.  Lowes,  Advertising  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  D.  Gildersleave,  Dist.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  <fc  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
J.  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dist.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Cincinnati,  O. 
R.  S.  Brown,  Dist.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Louisville,  Ky. 
N.J.  N'eek,  Dist.  Pass.  Agt.  B.&O.  S-W.  R.R..  Springfield,  HI. 
J.  H.  Laerabee.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Chllllcothe,  O. 

G.  M.  Taylor,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S-W.  R.  R., 

Vlncennea,  Ind. 
A.  C.  Goodrich,  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.  &  O.  S.-W.  R.  R., 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 
S.  M.  Shattuc.  Trav.  Pass.  Agt.  B.&  O.S-W.  R.R..  Denver.CoI. 
J.  P.  Rogerman,  Trav.  PaSB.  Agt.  B.&  O.S-W.R.U.,Dallas,Tex. 


C.  6.  Wionr,  Manager  Freight  Traffic Baltimore,  Md. 

T.  W.  Galleher,  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

L.  R.  Brockenbrouoh,  Gen.  Freight  Agent... Pittsburg,  Pa. 
C.  V.  Lewis,  Gen.  Freight  Agent  In  charge  of  Freight 

Claims,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  M.  Davis,  Ass't  Gen.  Freight  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

Andrew  Stevenson,  Ass'rGen.  Frt.  Agt.  ..Philadelphia,  Pa. 
James  Mosher,  Ass't  Gen. Frt.  Agt.,  434  Broadway. NewYork. 

A.  P.  Bigelow,  Gen.  West.  Frt.  Agt.,  "10  Merchants 

Loan  and  Trust  Building.  Chicago,  III. 
Jas.  R.  Bell,  Division  Freight  Agent Cumberland.  Md. 

F.  Fowler.  Division  Freight  Agent Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

H.  M.  Matthews.  Division  Freight  Agent Pittsburg,  Pa. 

O.  A.  Coxstans,  Division  Freight  Agent Columbus,  O. 

C.T.  Wight.  Division  Freight  Agent Sandusky,  O. 

B.  F.  Kaup,  Division  Freight  Agent Tiffin,  O. 

Page  Cherry.  Gen.  Dairy  Freight  Agent Chicago.  III. 

Ben  Wilson.  Gen.  Live  stock  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

R.  B.  Ways,  Foreign  Freight  Agent Baltimore.  Md. 

J.  A.  Murray.  General  Coal  and  Coke  Agt. ..Baltimore.  Md. 

W.  L.  Andrews.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Pittsburg.  Pa. 

W.  W.  Daniel.  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Columbus,  o. 

E.  S.  Van  Sant,  Coal  and  Coke  Agent Chicago,  III. 

W.  W.  Wood,  Industrial  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  C.  Smith,  Freight  Tariff  Agent Baltimore,  Md. 


C.  H.  Maynard.  Commercial  Freight  Agent.. .Boston,  Mass. 
F.  M.  Johnson,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ..New  York  City. 
E.  S.  King,  Com'l  Frt.  Agt..  Bourse  Bldg. ..Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  P.  White.  Commercial  Freight  Agent..  .Wilmington,  Del. 
H.  W.  Atkinson.  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  V.  Jackson,  Commercial  Frt.  Agent...  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  N.  Mitchell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent...  Atlanta,  Ga. 
T.  J.  Walters,  Commercial  Freight  Agent  ...Pittsburg,  Pa. 
H.  H.  Marsh, Commercial  Freight  Agent.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
11.  U.  Rogers.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Wood,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Akron,  O. 

E.  N.  Kendall,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Toledo.  O. 

John  Hutchings,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  II.  Harkins,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Chicago,  111. 

C.  H.  Ross.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Thos.  Miles.  Commercial  Frt.  Agent Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  C.  Piculell,  Commercial  Freight  Agent Omaha.  Neb. 

M.J.  Allen.  Commercial  Freight  Agent Denver,  Col. 

J.J.  Collister,  Commercial  Freight  Agent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Galbraith,  General  Agent Cleveland,  O. 

Peter  Harvey.  General  Agent, 

Room  1.  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Alex.  Hollander  &  Co.,  import  Agents New  York. 

T.  II.  Noon  an,  Gen.  Manager  Continental  Line  and 

Central  States  Despatch,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MILEAGE. 

NEW  YORK  DIVISION 6.30 

PHILADELPHIA  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 129.42 

MAIN  LINE  AND   BRANCHES 949  98 

PITTSBURG  DIVISION  AND  BRANCHES 403.08 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  EAST  OF  OHIO  RIVER 

MIDDLE  AND  NORTHWESTERN  DIVISIONS 790. 19 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  WEST  OF  OHIO  RIVEB 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  SYSTEM S 


Atlantic   City 

America's  Most  Popular  Seaside  Resort 

REACHED     BY 

Royal    Blue    Trains 


OF    THE 


Baltimore  6  Ohio  R.  R. 


lni,h°rnanincs'ofn,he  Philadelphia  <S  Reading  Route 


SEPTEMBER 

THE   IDEAL   MONTH   AT  THE   SEASHORE 
DELIGHTFUL    BATHING   4   COOL    NIGHTS 

Call   at   TicKet  Offices  and  Information  Bureaus 
for  information  concerning  hotels,  etc.,  or  write 


D.  B.  MARTIN, 


B.  N.  AUSTIN, 


Manager  Passenger  Traffic,  General   Passenger  Agent. 

Baltimore  £)  Ohio  R.  R..  Baltimore,  Md.       Baltimore  £)  Ohio   R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 


Hunting  and   Fishing   Resorts 


on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 


SEPTEMBER 


This   Number   Contains  Complete   List   of    Locations   and 
.     .    .    the   Kind   of   Game  and    Fish   to   be   Found    .    .    . 
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D.B.MAflTIN. 

MANAGES   PASSEHC£P  TRAFFIC 
BALTIMORE. MO 


<MW€w> 


Cgrbitt   lUil w»j    Printing    C*. ,  CUfltf*. 


B.N.  AUSTIN. — 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


